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SURF BATHING 


By DUFFIELD OSBORNE 


HIS is not a tale of Coney Island, 
where thousands rush nightly from 
the sweltering city, for a cooling 

plunge in what they dignify with the name 
of “surf.” Such entitling augurs either 
ignorance of the real thing or careless ver- 
biage, for it takes a pretty heavy storm 
out at sea to make surf at Manhattan or 
Brighton, or even Rockaway. Let us work 
further along the coast, though, either to 
the east or south, and we shall soon come 
to where the great rollers pound their 
measured cadence upon the beach—sweep- 
ing in, without let or hindrance, from far 
distant storm centres. Tere is where surf 
bathing, as a definite sport, has its habitat 
(and by surf bathing I do not mean merely 
bathing in water that may be called surf). 
Many a man comes to the beach, gets 
through the line of breakers either by luck 
or sheer strength or because they do not 
chance to be especially heavy just then, 
swims far out, to the admiration and ter- 
ror of nursemaids and small boys, and re- 


turns again, if he has luck, filled with the 
notion that he has gotten all the pleasure 
there is to get out of that particular patch 
of ocean. 

Once in a while he does not come back 
(or perhaps a life-saver tows him in), and 
then, for the man is usually a good swim- 
mer, we read of “ s¢ ea-pooses ” and “un- 
dertows” and other mysterious influences 
that draw the strong down to destruction. 

The simple fact is that, even for an ex- 
perienced surfman, it is not always prac- 
tiecable to come through a line of breakers 
just when you happen to want to. Our 
“good swimmer” has, perhaps, measured 
his strength pretty closely, without reckon- 
ing on this fact, and, when he does try to 
come in, usually without the least realiza- 
tion or precaution, he is thrown and 
pounded by some big comber, swallows 
more or less water, loses his head, and goes 
under from sheer exhaustion. and igno- 
rance of the forces against which he is 
contending. 
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Surf Bathing 


Of course undertows and sea-pooses ex- 
ist; the former almost always, the latter 
occasionally. The undertow is simply the 
result of the fact that the inrolling waves 
do not remain upon the shore. They must 
flow back into the ocean, and, naturally, 
they flow back under the succeeding 
breakers, thus forming an undercurrent of 
greater or less force. When the ditch is 
deep—and the pounding of the surf and 
sweeping in of the sand usually form a 
ditch a few yards from the shore in every 
surf beach—the undertow runs out with 
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ily it is apt to be of no great breadth, and 
swimming a few yards along shore will 
usually take one cut of its influence. The 
cause is simple enough. Waves strike a 
beach either directly or at an angle, owing, 
generally, to the direction of the out-at- 
sea storms that have given them birth. 
When they strike obliquely, the current 
“sets” along shore. This set is apt to be 
uniform, but now and then there comes a 
day when the ocean loses its head, and the 
waves, influenced largely by shore irregu- 
larities, seem to come in from all direc- 











Photograph by Byron. 


On the Sands of the Shore. 


the added force of water going over a fall. 
Often the ditch amounts to a sudden drop 
of one, sometimes of two feet, when it is 
quite conceivable that slipping into it 
makes just the difference between water 
breast high and over one’s head—a danger 
that besets: the inexperienced sud-paddler 
rather than the strong swimmer. 

What is generally known as a sea-poose, 
though the term is often loosely applied, is 
a current that sets off shore, and is some- 
times of such force as to more than match 
the strength of the best swimmers. Luck- 


tions. If they happen to converge for a 
few minutes at any point, there will natur- 
ally be a double undertow; that is, instead 
of each wave flowing out under its succes- 
sor, two confluent waves, setting in diago- 
nally from opposite directions, flow out to- 
gether between the two that follow, and a 
current of greater or less strength, depend- 
ing upon the volume of water and the 
speed of the surf, will be formed and will 
involve surface flow as well as undertow. 
This is a true sea-poose. Naturally, if 
the confluence that causes it continues 
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** If you stand directly in the break you must dive.”’ 


long enough, the beach will be cut into a 
shallow curve, the sand will be carried out 
in the path of the poose, and a ditch 
formed, at right angles with the beach and 
the regular surf ditch, which will tend to 
increase and prolong conditions usually 
only temporary. 

What is known at some points of the 
coast as a false poose is where, when both 
set and surf are strong, several big waves, 
glancing along shore instead of receding 
on their tracks, meet a succeeding series of 
smaller ones face to face, and hurl them 
back,as it were,thus forming an outsetting 
current, generally of very short duration. 

So much for water and sand. Let us 
consider how to get the most sport out of 
the combinations. 

It is not so many years ago when surf 
bathing of a very primitive kind prevailed 


at the eastern end of Long Island. and, for 
aught I know, at other points. Every Sat- 
urday morning or afternoon, as the tide 
willed, throughout the summer, big farm 
wagons trundled down to the beach and 
were swung around abreast of the line of 
breakers. Old fish houses served the pur- 
pose of modern bathing pavilions, and the 
sea costumes were those of last year’s vil- 
lage street. A long rope was drawn from 
under the seats and hitched to the wheel, 
and then some sturdy ex-whaler or life 
crew man, in red flannel shirt and old 
trousers tied at the ankles, slipped his 
wrist through the loop at the end of this 
primitive lifeline, and, wading out, kept 
it as taut as circumstances permitted, 
while the women and children hung to it 
and revelled and wallowed and shrieked, re- 
joicing in their “ Saturday tub.” 
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Surf Bathing 


‘* Dive deep and swim hard under water.” 


Now for the modern science of surf bath- 
ing; since, like everything else nowadays, 
it has a scientific side, and the scientific 
side is modern. Were you to ask me in 
what points this science lies, I should an- 
swer in the form of a paraphase of a fa- 
mous answer to a much more momentous 
question: first, balance; second, balance; 
third, balance. In other words, as scien- 
tific surf bathing consists primarily, not in 
swimming out to sea nor in paddling in the 
inshore suds, but in standing in the line of 
breakers and taking them as they come, the 
obvious aim of the bather is to take them 
without an overthrow, always humiliating 
and sometimes painful or even dangerous. 
It is hardly necessary to dilate on the dis- 
comforts of getting thrown by a big wave. 
No one who has ever experienced it is open 
to conviction that he was under water a 
second less than five minutes or that he 
turned less than twenty somersaults. Nat- 
urally, men being human and full of sin, 
the fun of seeing the other fellow thrown 
is proportioned to one’s own discomfort 
in a like catastrophe. To one pondering 
upon these things, the possibilities of this 


healthful pastime as a 
bona fide competitive 
sport begin to become 
apparent. In fact, there 
is even a double compe- 
tition—one with.the 
ocean and one with your 
fellows standing in the 
break. Success depends 
upon many things, such 
as judging correctly 
the force of the coming 
wave—the volumes of 
water it carries, just 
where it will break, and, 
incidentally, how close 
and how big the one be- 
hind it will be. If it is 
high and thin, or if you 
are a bit too far out to 
get the comb, you can 
afford to take it prettily 
—pushing through back- 
ward or more or less ob- 
liquely with one shoul- 
der. This is eminently 
comfortable and gives 
one a nonchalant and 
rather superior look. Of 
course a good surfman 
ean take a wave in this fashion that a 
comparative greenhorn would have to dive 
—which brings me to the point that, if you 
stand directly in the break, and the wave 
has much water in it, you must dive, just 
as it combs, come up quickly on the other 
side, get the watér out of your eyes, and 
look alive for its suecessor. If you are too 
far in, and the wave breaks before you can 
reach it, you have the hardest proposition 
of all. Doubtless it is big and full of 
water, because the’ big fellows naturally 
break farther out, and doubtless also there 
are a couple more very much like it close 
behind, for such waves are apt to run by 
threes. Dive deep into the foam—deep to 
avoid the possibility of being pounded; 
deep to get the full advantage of the un- 
dertow, and swim hard under water—this 
to keep you head on. You will be con- 
scious of a peculiar swirl in the water, for 
the incoming wave and the receding one 
are a bit mingled at this point, and it may 
take strength and nice caleulations to hold 
your course. It must be done, though, for 
your position is like that of a small boat 
in a sea. Let yourself be turned the least 
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approximation to broadside, and you will 
assuredly bring up in the shallows, bedrag- 
gled and bespent and, perhaps, with barked 
knees or elbows, to show how earnestly you 
have tried to burrow in the sand. In a 
heavy surf, strength must necessarily 
count for much, but the man who knows 
his ocean can accomplish wonderful things 
by accurate measuring of the forces he is 
to meet, and adjusting himself to them— 
playing them off against each other, so to 
speak—in short, as I have intimated, keep- 
ing his balance. 

Always remember this, too, if you would 
make a sport of surf bathing. Take a 
wave no harder than you have to. If you 
ean slip into one backward that men stand- 
ing beside you dive, the triumph is yours 
by just so much—in your own estimation, 
at least. 

And now, if you are indeed a good surf- 
man, both courtesy and inclination may 
lead you to offer escort to one of the sex 
that, in earlier days, were not supposed to 
be able to take care of themselves in the 
same measure as you. There are many 
young women along our bathing coast to- 
day who, barring a little less strength and 
the inconvenience of a bathing skirt, can 
meet surf almost with the best. On the 
other hand there are still plenty of the old- 
fashioned girls who, but for your cour- 
tesy, may be constrained to keep close 
inshore or, perhaps, even to show a tradi- 
tional partiality for the lifeline. 

Unto such go you, in fitting humility of 
soul. Make no promises,’lest they be fore- 
sworn, and possible overthrow thus em- 
bittered. Above all, never agree that a 
woman won’t get her hair wet, for of 
such agreements come disappointment and 
distrust. Of course I assume that you will 
not take another into the surf until you 
have made thorough trial of it on that par- 
ticular day, and know its strength, the 
force of the undertow and of the set, if any 
there be, as well as the slope of the beach 
and the location and depth of the ditch. 
Never take a woman in at all when the 
beach is abrupt or when the ditch brings 
the water even to your chin, and, naturally, 
avoid all such experiments when you can- 
not manage the waves yourself with a very 
considerable margin of ease. 

With these points covered go down 
boldly; tell her she must do just as you say: 
beeause a second’s holding back—much 
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more an attempted flight—is apt to invite 
disaster. 

Standing, now, in the break, there are 
two ways of putting a woman through the 
surf. One is to place a hand on each side 
of her waist, and stand facing the sea 
yourself, she having her back to it, with 
her hands on your shoulders. Then, as the 
wave is about to comb, tell her to spring 
up, and, leaning well forward and bracing 
your feet on the bottom, push her through 
it. It will break, of course, on her back, 
but her head should either go through the 
thin crest or even top it, and she will avoid 
the unpleasantness of a volume of water 
striking her face. Here, as before, the 
trick is in accurate balancing—only the 
combination of forces is more complicated. 
The effort you exert in pushing her 
through and the angle at which you lean 
forward should be so adjusted to the force 
of the oncoming water that its shoek will 
bring you both back to your former posi- 

If you raise her too high or too 
straight up, a very moderate wave will be 


tions. 


“* Tf you are a bit too far out to get the comb, you can afford to 
take it prettily—pushing through backward.”’ 
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On the other 


likely to topple both over. 
hand, if the balance of power be preserved, 


you ean hardly keep control of yourself, 
even if you lose your footing and are borne 
back a few feet. Under ordinary cireum- 
stances the wave will pass over you, as you 
stand upon the bottom, with head bent low 
and body thrown forward. 
she will drop back in her position and, as 
your head emerges, you must clear your 
eyes quickly that you may see what is com- 
ing next, and whether, either because you 
may have been foreed back or for any other 
reason, it is necessary to get farther out. 
Right here is where I conceive the seec- 
ond method is somewhat better than the 
one I have just described. In adopting it, 
both stand sideways to the breakers, you 


As it passes, 


‘* As the wave is about to comb, 
tell her to spring up, and leaning 
well forward * * * push her 
through it.’’ 


with your right hand holding her belt, and 
your left, her right elbow; she with her 
right hand holding your left elbow and her 
left resting on your shoulder. In such a 
position you can see better what you have 
to meet, and, in case of the necessity of 
pressing out a few steps, can do so much 
more easily than if your partner had to 
back out. The action from this position 
is much like that from the other, except 
that here, as she springs upward, you swing 
her around backward into the wave, instead 
of merely pushing. Naturally the same 
principle of maintaining equilibrium is all 
important. In addition to the advantages 
first suggested, it has always seemed to me 
that you have here a much better hold upon 
your partner, and are in better shape to re- 
cover promptly in the event of misealeula- 
tion that results in anything short of an 
upset. Even then, you are less likely to 
lose your hold, which in most instances it 
is better to keep—if the word“ better ” can 
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be used at all in connection with such a 
mischance. 

There is still another reason for my 
preference, though the contingency in 
which it becomes active should not arise 
unless the woman whom you are taking out 
has, herself, a pretty fair idea of surf 
bathing. I say, should not arise, because 
it is better not to take the average woman 
out in a surf where it may become neces- 
sary; and yet there are occasional sur- 
prises, even on calm days, in the shape of 
the sudden advent of our three series of 
big rollers to which I have alluded above. 
Should sueh come upon you when you have 
any one to take care of, and you are stand- 
ing, side on, with your hand holding her 
belt; whether you can get out to the wave— 
which is better—or whether you can’t, 
which is likely, you must hold her fast and 
dive through it with her, so as to get the 
full benefit of the undertow. Perhaps it 
will be unnecessary to actually take your 
feet from the bottom, but you must both go 
through hard and low with your heads 
down, avoiding the twist as far as possible 
and presenting the least surface for the 
water to take hold of. Of course it is easy 
to see that any such action as this would 
be apt to be fatally delayed were your 
partner standing with her back to the sea, 
nor would your former hold be firm enough 
to keep, which is absolutely necessary.+ 

On coming in with a woman, you must 
of course watch for an opportunity. Wait 


till it be comparatively quiet, and then let 
a low wave carry you into shallow water, 
where you can scramble in far enough to 
avoid being caught by the next. 

In all that I have said I have avoided 
speaking of anything which might be 
classed as monkey-shine bathing, but there 
is one way of taking a high, thin wave that 
is more or less spectacular and not devoid 
of interest. Lie on your back where they 
break, with your feet to sea, and, as the 
wave gathers up, let it take your feet with 
it. If it has not quite enough strength, a 
slight impetus,or a movement,of the hands 
will piece it cut, and the result will be that 
you comb up feet first in the wave, are 
carried over in its crest, and landed on 
your feet, facing the sea. 

In closing, let me again enforce the fact 
that the ocean is a rough playfellow, 
moody and passionate in his nature, and 
that you must play fair with him. Be ecare- 
ful when you bathe with a woman; be eare- 
ful by yourself. Foolhardiness is never 
eourage, and the best surfmen are most 
conservative and quite ready to forego 
whatever satisfaction is to be found in pro- 
viding a sensation forsmall boys and nurse- 
maids. Remember that poor swimming in 
choppy water far out offers, after all, 
much less sport than taking your chances 
of a tumble, whether competitive or not— 
or even of a double tumble, if there be 
women plucky enough to see the fun in so 
lively a game. 
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Weighing Out. 

OU may do it politely from the club 

house lawn or the top of a tallyho, 

and, except for the distraction of an 
occasional roar from the stands and the 
quarter-stretch, or a flash of colors and 
scuttle of hoofs as the horses sweep on 
from the finish line, you may almost fancy 
yourself at a garden party. And you may 
choose one of the off days in the middle of 
the week, when there are no specials on 
the ecard to attract the vulgar, and the 
paddock and betting ring are so quiet and 
well ordered that you may both walk and 
think with ease and decorum. 

But if you want to know what a race day 
really means you will go down with the 
crowd on a race train, when the seats and 
the aisles are packed and everybody is 
reading past performances and prophesies 
in the newspapers, and the man who bor- 
rows a light from your cigar confides to 


AT THE RACES 


By ARTHUR RUHL 


you that he can’t see anything but Daffo- 
down-Dilly for the fifth, and the boys are 
pushing through the throng sing-songing 
the merits of somebody’s racing letter and 
begging you to remember the 100 to 1 shot 
they picked in the last race the day before. 
And if you want to feel the real right 
thing you will choose one of the three or 
four great days when all the world goes to 
the races—when the grandstands are in- 
undated with hot humanity and the air is 
heavy with the perfume of dresses and the 
smell of tobacco smoke; when the comic 
opera queen of the day has a box to her- 
self and all the chorus ladies of Broadway 
may be seen for nothing in the stands; 
when the promenadeis filled with Tammany 
politicians and the millionaires and mighty 
horsemen and all the men the papers talk 
about; and the whole vast crowd buzzes 
and hums and together gives a quick gasp 
when the favorite falls back out of the run- 
ning and the rank outsider wins. 

The Metropolitan comes first,in the early 
spring, when a turquoise sky and a field 
of grass that never again seems so fresh 
and new is likely to be accompanied by a 
nipping breeze that complicates extremely 
the problem of proper spring clothes. The 
Brooklyn Handicap at Gravesend a fort- 
night later is likely to be more accurately 
the curtain-raiser for the real spring. It 
rather sets the sterling mark on the season 
just as the Suburban at Sheepshead Bay 
marks the coming of the real summer. One 
of the most disjointing things that strike 
the minds of those who make the big race 
days their calendar mile posts, is a cold or 
rainy Handicap day. The easy amateur 
who becomes a reckless sportsman only on 
these few afternoons of the year regards 
the day as an event to be viewed as a whole, 
and the whole scheme of things seems some- 
how out of joint when the clouds come and 
the rain falls; when the straw hats must be 
returned to their boxes and the diaphanous 
gowns laid away; when the sunlight is 
turned off the picture and the glitter and 
glamour fade into cheerless monotone. He 
feels that unfair advantage has been taken 
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of him. The exotic beauties who are wont 
to promenade the wide plaisance behind 
the last row of seats at the top of the 
stands wrap the drapery of their automo- 
bile cloaks about them and muse mourn- 
fully on the balminess of some prehistoric 
Futurity or Suburban. And the queen of 
comic opera, who has managed to cut her 
Saturday matinée by buying up every seat 
in the house at a price her press agent only 
dares hint at, gazes sullenly at the miry 
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there are some things one has no right to 
see or know. 

The summer is surer on the days of the 
Futurity and Suburban. In the heat and 
shimmer of Saturday noon the Bridge ears 
and trolleys and Long Island City trains, 
the cabs and automobiles and_tallyhos, 
crowd on each other’s heels, until, as 
the bugle sounds for the first race, a horde 
of five-and-thirty thousand hum and surge 
over the stands and lawns. Horse racing 
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Photograph by N. Lazarnick. 


A Coaching Party Lunching in the Club Enclosure. 


track and sodden field with the air of one 
who thinks that one afternoon on Broad- 
way is worth two in Flatbush, while 
above the feeble chatter of her few faithful 
courtiers and the subdued laughter of the 
crowd comes the steady murmur of rain- 
drops on the roof and the dripety-drip of 
water off the eaves in the rear. You look 
at her a moment with her plumage thus 
dampened and the tip of her nose just a bit 
blue, and then you avert your eyes, feeling 
that grief should be respected and that 


is sometimes called the sport of kings, but 
on days like these one feels that it is rather 
the sport of crowds—of city crowds. For 
the town is there, the great world, the demi 
monde, and almost the sans culotte. The 
cotillion leader and the ribbon clerk, the 
fine lady on the club house veranda and the 
office hoy on a half holiday, with his face 
pressed close to the slats of the paddock 
fence, are there at the same bidding, see- 
ing and feeling the same things. The 
glitter of all the separate castes is jumbled 
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Parading Before a Race. 


in a common glitter, and each brings to the 
tide of elation its own high pulses and 
recklessness. 

As the first stragglers arrive a band of 
track attendants, making a moving chalk 
line against the field, are tramping solemn- 
ly around the track, stopping to pulverize 
every roughness and toss aside every stone. 


In the half-twilight under the long stands 
battalions of white-aproned lunch men 
stand behind mountains of sandwiches and 
prosaic boiled eggs, and on the long rows 
of chairs in the betting ring lie the book- 
makers’ battered bags, to be filled ere sun- 
down with a green that does not grow on 
the grass outside. These simple things 
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Dismounting After the Race. 
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There are moments 
when a big band, 
booming out a tune 
that the whole town 
is singing and whist- 
ling, seems the great- 
est thing in the 
world. And one of 
them is when the 
crowd is gathered 
and waiting and the 
horses are being sad- 
dled in the paddock, 
and as thetune starts 
the stand takes it up 
in a low swinging 
hum,and the feet be- 
gin toshuffle in time, 
and the men who are 
walking along the 
promenade try to 
step as though they 
didn’t feel just the 
way the music hall 

yvonne 7 ic anes artists used to look 

The Jockeys Receiving Final Instructions. when they sang that 

grand old ballad, 

you may see—these and the band men “The Man Who Broke the Bank at Monte 








tuning up and the solitary bugler practis- Carlo.” 
ing his ealls down in 
the paddock; but you 
don’t see what is 
doing down in the 
stables nor hear what 
the owners are say- 





ing to the jockeys 
nor what the jockeys 
are saying to them- 
selves, and you can 
only fancy the hopes 
and fears and_ the 
signs and portents of 





the morning and the 
night before, when 
the joekeys and 
stableboys played 
banjos and sang, in 
the light of the stable 
torches, and thought 
of the morrow. 
At last, when the 
club house lawns are 
blooming in muslins 
and flowing silks,and 
the stands and the a ee a ae “ 
lawns are filled, the a = : ~ “ foul tC tao. 
band begins to play. The American Jockey Seat. 
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would not go to the races! 
There are three or four 
minor events, perhaps, be- 
fore the great race—mere 
spurring of zest tothe duffer 
crowd unless some rank out- 
sider wins or there is pos- 
sibly a fall. As the field 
swings around the upper 
turn into the stretch there 
may be a sudden ecriss-cross- 
ing of colors, a cloud of 
dust, and when the horses 
have swept by, a limping, 
riderless one is struggling 
to his feet, while over by the 
fence his jockey is lying 
still. The man in front of 
you drops his cigar, per- 
haps, and a woman turns 
pale under her rouge, while 
péople seramble over the 
fences and swarm up the 
track. Those who get there 
first lift a very pale; and 
dazed boy whose satin is 

Photograph by T. C. Turner. ° 
The Jockey who Rode the Brooklyn Handicap Winner. covered with mud, and who 
may be muttering vaguely: 
It is when the band begins to play that “The grass is hot. The grass is hot!” 
the air becomes charged with an intoxicat- And, never having fallen with a horse in 
ing buoyaney, and 
the easy amateur be- 
gins to feel that life 
is beginning to be 
rich and real, and 
that everyday conser- 
vatism and exped- 
iency are mean, 
misery, and crabbed; 
and he longs to do 
things in the big way 
if he is going to do 
them at all. Sun- 
shine and the out-of- 
doors, thinks he; the 
dazzle of women or 
the thrill of running 
horses, the contagion 
of the crowd, whose 
eyes are borrowing 
brightness from the 
day and the jockeys’ 
coats and beating 
high and together in 
rhythm of the stride 
as the field sweeps by 
the stands—who The Stewards’ Stand. 
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full cry, the excited race-goers wonder 
what that means. 

If there is a steeplechase there is pretty 
sure to be a fall. One occasionally is led 
to suspect that the playing of steeplechase 
horses has not been fully appreciated by 
those of our millionaires who find the dis- 
persion of wealth a burdensome task. It 
is, one surmises, about the easiest and most 
effective scheme of spending money yet 
devised by the human brain. Your horse 
generally falls at the first hurdle. If he 
clears all the hedges he manages to fall 
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with canvasmen to drop the hurdles as 
they came along. The other horses, except 
a couple of hopeless outsiders trailing in 
the rear, stumbied, fell, refused the jumps, 
and behaved beautifully. ‘“ Did you ever 
see anything like it!” implored the man in 
front. I don’t think I ever did. I can 
see that great gaunt beast now standing 
out against the trees as he ambled along 
on the farther side of the field, apparently 
about a quarter of a mile ahead. He and 
the choice for place took the next to the 
last hurdle in superb form and bore down 
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The Bookmakers’ Ring. 


over the horse in front of him who is less 
nimble than he. There is still another de- 
vice practised in cases of the last resort 
by astute thoroughbreds. I recall pleas- 
antly the man who sat in front of me at 
the Handicap last year. He had come down 
to the track with something up his sleeve, 
and as the horses were going to the post a 
tip from a trainer had clinched it to a sure 
thing; so sure, in fact, that, as he con- 
fided to me, it was a crime to do it. At 
the breakaway his horse shot far out into 
the lead. His choice for the place obedi- 
ently followed. They sailed over the ob- 
stacles as though they were circus horses 


good-humoredly on the water jump. “It’s 
a shame to take the money!” moaned the 
man in front as he started for the betting 
ring, and the next second the sure thing 
and the choice for the place had bored off 
to the left, bolted out of the course, and 
almost half a minute later, when the two 
hopeless outsiders took the water jump and 
struggled over the line, they were dimly 
discernable across the field with their noses 
high in the air as they tried to jerk the 
reins from the hands of a couple of dimin- 
utive jockeys who, buried ear deep in 
the long grass, were fighting to regain 
their seats. 
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The Elect Entering the Club Enclosure. 
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And at last comes the great race. 


band stops, and from far down the paddock 


rings out the bugle call. At the echo of it 
a great hum goes over the crowd. Touts 
and tipsters buzz away from their patrons 
and down to the betting ring, where men 
are fighting for their places, and the book- 
makers, blasé, imperturbable, are turning 
their slates from face to face as they mon- 
otonously drone off the odds. The crowd 
on the lawns surges toward the fence; that 
in the stand half rises in expectancy, and 
five-and-thirty thousand pairs of eyes are 
turned toward the paddock, to the horses, 
and the owners giving their last instrue- 
tions, and the jockeys coats flashing in the 
sunshine. 

Again the bugle challenges, now from 
the judges’ stand; and through the pad- 
dock gate, one by one, in single file, proudly 
step the horses. Some walk slow and so- 
berly with a fine pretense of ingenuous- 
some pirouette with that curious 
sort of jack rabbit hop as though the 
jockeys, low-leaning, but far out on the 
withers, were somehow tipping them for- 
ward. Domino, Conroy, Imp, and Blues, 
Banaster, Ethelbert, Ballyhoo Bey—what 
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princely names of these and other days 
does the crowd whisper as the flower of the 
track files by. 

It is the last race for some of them, 
perhaps; and the crowd, whose eyes are 
fixed on one that steps past in conscious 
pride, will be the first to ery in another 
minute or two that the king is dead—long 
live the king! But the quick tossing of a 
head or a sudden rearing aloft unnoticed 
by the crowd is the only sign, perhaps, 
which some neglected outsider gives of the 
presence of that inspired fire which, in a 
moment more, is to bring the hearts of that 
same crowd into their mouths as it sends 
him to the front in the last dozen yards to 
win as he never won before. But it is too 
much to fancy that they somehow sense all 
this, and that it is with a kind of we-who- 
are-about-to-die-salute-you air that they 
shiver and start behind the barrier. What- 
ever it may be, there is something of fine 
free courage and virgin thought in that 
which they are about to do, which ought 
to thrill you as you stand watching there. 
The fortunes that are won cannot be 
theirs; the glory about their names they 
can never know, and yet not one of them 
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but may, as Conroy did last year, leap to 
the front of the breakaway, and not once 
headed, scarcely flecked with whip, fight 
out the length of the sodden field alone, 
and through a pouring rain, unpaced and 
ankle deep in mire, swing under the wire 
with two lengths of victory. 

“They’re off!” 

The stands rise together. Past they fly, 
on to the quarter,andon and on to the half, 
while the jockeys’ colors fade into each 
other and the field narrows and contracts 
to a bobbing patch of brown against the 
distant green. On and on to the three- 
quarters, while the stands, breathless, 
tense, are silent but for the voice of the 
man in the pressbox, following the moving 
patch with his glasses and drawling out the 
racers’ names. On and on, round the up- 
per turn and into the stretch, the profile 
becomes a three-quarters view and _ the 
three-quarters merges into that glorious 
head-on rank of plunging necks and hoofs. 
Then the colors, dusty now, begin to ap- 
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pear, and the jockeys’ arms as they lift 
their charges home, and the confused 
tangle lengthens out until daylight shows 
between the leaders, and your breath be- 
gins to come and go in rhythm with that 
long, swinging, heartbreaking stride. 

There may be things better to see. 
There may be heartbeats that last longer 
than these. But in our cold and expedient 
days, when we must ever dissect our fun 
to see if it be real, it is good now and again 
to become children and forget ourselves 
in things that are not accursed with the 
query as to whether they are convincing. 
It is good, so far as it goes, in the right 
way, just to forget; and a time when one 
forgets, and not unworthily, is in the last 
dozen strides of the great race, when the 
horses are fighting to the finish line and 
the crowd is ealling on them to come, and 
a horse-—vour horse—has broken out of the 
ruck, and, through the dusteloud, fought 
the favorite to a standstill, and is winning 
in a drive. 
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Caring for the Winner. 
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** He stood in the river, empty landing net in hand, after my own carelessness had lost a magnificent fish.’’ 





TIPPECANOEING 


By W. S. DUNBAR 


P in northern Indiana, girdled by 
( lazy hills and rolling woodlands 

there lies a little lake that was 
named by the Indians long ago. They 
called it Mac-kein-kue-kee, which stands 
for “ Sparkling Water,” and they named it 
well. For the little sheet of shimmering 
blue is one vast spring, that bubbles mys- 
teriously up from the hidden depths that 
no man can ever know. 

It was while camped on the shores of 
Maxinkuckee, many moons ago, that Smith 
and I decided on a trip during which we 
discovered the strangest and finest small 
mouth bass fishing that ever enraptured 
the soul of a fanatic. The secret has been 
kept long, but now it is time to tell it, for 
the benefit of them that can understand. 
The man who loves his canoe, or who finds 
joy in matching his skill against the fierce 
wisdom of the great monarch, does not 
need to know all the little details of a trip 
like ours. He would not listen to them if 
he could. Tell the real canoeist that he can 
get through, and he will get through. If 
you have done it, then so can he. Tell the 
true fisherman there are bass in a certain 
stream and he will go and get them out. 
But if you tell him what tackle is needed, 
what lures to use, and what particular 
reaches of water to work he becomes a me- 
chanice. Likewise if you tell the canoeist 
what channels he ought to take, what isl- 
ands and carries he will meet, and where to 
camp, you spoil his trip. You rob him of 
the joys of discovery. 

One night after all was snug, and while 
the moonbeams were just beginning their 
dance upon the waters, Smith and I were 
sitting, pipe in mouth, upon the shore, 
The dying embers of the fire behind us cast 
fantastic shadows on the whiteness of the 
tent; the owls back in the woods were gos- 
siping. 

“ Old man,” I said to Smith; “I have an 
idea. I have a notion that we can push 
our way through the outlet, work into open 
water beyond,and get down into the Tippe- 
canoe River somehow or other. What do 
you think?” 


For a moment the glow from his pipe 
bowl lit up his nose with a still ruddier 
glare, and then he said: “ Well, you know 
how it looks over at that end of the lake. 
It’s never been done, and it would be a 
tough job. But we can try it.” 

So it was settled, and one morning a few 
days afterward we paddled across the lake 
for the last time, having reduced our camp 
baggage to the lowest possible limit. The 
outlet for which we were making had its 
beginning in a little gulf which we 
had often visited, and the entrance to this 
outlet was choked with a marvelous tangle 
of tall reeds, water lilies, and other aquatic 
vegetation, into which we had never even 
tried to penetrate before. In fact, the lit- 
tle gulf seemed to dwindle gradually into 
a marsh that stretched away in front of 
us as far as we could see. By hard work 
we pushed our way into the tangle,;for a 
few hundred yards and then stuck fast. 
There was but one thing to do, so we 
stripped, wrapped our clothes in a rubber 
blanket to protect them from the rain that 
had begun to fall, and went overboard. 
Then for six hours we waded, pushed, pad- 
dled, pulled, swam, and swore. Occasion- 
ally wefound little stretchesof open water, 
and when we came to these we clambered 
into the canoe. Then the reeds would 
grow thick again, and out we came. Into 
the water up to our necks, one each at the 
bow and stern, we worked our craft along. 
The compass was useless, and our only on- 
ward guide was the slant of the reeds in the 
almost imperceptible current. Often there 
was no bottom, in which case we would 
each hold to the canoe with one hand and 
pull ourselves along by the reeds that en- 
veloped us. Sometimes there was nothing 
put bottom, and then we had to retreat and 
seek another passage. 

Finally, about one o’clock, there came a 
change for the better, and in a little while 
we reached a decided channel. Then at ° 
last we went aboard ship again and made 
better time. The stream gradually gath- 
ered itself together, and riding on its slug- 
gish current we passed through fields and 
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farms. The bottom of the outlet was here 
covered by long, waving water moss, out of 
which darted monstrous Oswego bass, and 
catfish, sunfish, and perch. All the region 
round about seemed built of a soft loam, 
and the stream had made a peculiar chan- 
nel about ten feet wide, from three to four 
feet deep, and with almost perpendicular 
sides. It twisted and squirmed aimlessly 
over the landscape in a manner quite ridi- 
culous, so that a loop in the. course once 
brought us within fifty feet of an old 
stump, with a horse’s skull on it, that we 
had passed equally near on the other side 
more than half an hour before. Occasion- 
ally we would see in the distance a country 
youngster, digging in a field. When he 
heard us, looked around, and beheld a boat 
passing through his father’s pasture, he 
would cast his hoe afar off and start with 
wild leaps for the farm house. 

Once, just as we came to an ancient 
barbed wire fence that stretched across the 
stream, we heard a distant shout, and dis- 
covered, some hundred rods away, a farmer 
making swiftly toward us, armed with a 
pitchfork and accompanied by a large, 
white, energetic bulldog. He looked as 
though he might be the owner of the corn- 
field through which we were then navigat- 
ing. There was no time to appeal to 
Washington concerning the obstruction of 
a navigable stream in northern Indiana. 
It was obviously one of those supreme mo- 
ments which call for genius. Heaven 
knows how we got through, but half a mile 
down stream we eased up on the paddles, 
after giving an exhibition that would have 
captured the double sculls at Henley. Not 
until then did I notice that a rusty barb 
had torn a long, jagged wound in my arm. 
But I didn’t mind it. I thought of the 
long, jagged wound I might have had some- 
where else if that white bulldog had ar- 
rived. 

Presently we floated out upon a placid 
reach of water at the farther end of which 
there stood a mill. Beyond its gray and 
venerable waterwheel the sun came out 
again, and the water danced and sparkled 
over a bed of glistening sand and polished 
pebbles. No longer was there need of pad- 
dles. The rapid current bere us on be- 
tween two living walls of willow that were 
locked and interlaced above into a canopy 
of green. Below, on either hand, were 
flowers and ferns. In the clear water be- 
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neath, a multitude of little fishes with sil- 
ver sides hurried on ahead to herald our 
approach. Gradually the scene grew 
wilder. The shadows of the forest took on 
a still more sombre hue and an evening 
stillness fell upon the air. We noticed 
that the songs of birds were gone. Soon 
the current slackened, and at last we knew 
that our day’s work was nearly done. Very 
hungry and weary were we, but we had got 
through. One more bend, and we floated 
out on the waters of the Tippecanoe. Our 
little craft drifted unnoticed against a half 
sunken tree and we sat there gazing into 
the still, black river that bore us up and 
into the gloomy, historic woods once peo- 
pled by Tecumseh, the Prophet, and their 
warriors. 

Smith, however, is not very poetic, and 
his peremptory demand for firewood where- 
with to make coffee grated harshly on my 
ears which had been listening for a war- 
whoop. After a hasty meal we dropped a 
little way down the river in the gathering 
darkness, made fast for the night to a limb 
that jutted down from the trunk of a fallen 
tree, and wrapped up snug, for the air was 
full of mist. 

My first glance when I woke fell on 
Smith, and something in his attitude 
struck me as queer. I saw that he, too, 
was awake and that he was gazing intently 
toward the shore. Looking likewise in that 
direction I observed, crouched on the 
trunk of a tree a dozen feet away, a coal 
black wildeat, regarding us with a green 
and inquisitive scrutiny. Without moving 
my head I looked again at Smith out of the 
corner of my eye, hoping to obtain from 
him some silent and appropriate sugges- 
tion. The same thought ‘had evidently 
struck him, and our glances met. Then he 
slowly sat up, looked straight at the re- 
markable animal beside us and said, “ Good 
morning.” At the sound of Smith’s voice 
the wildcat leaped from the tree, turned 
tail, and disappeared in the woods despite 
Smith’s parting entreaty that he remain 
for breakfast. After that we kept gun and 
rifle close at hand, but the rest of our vis- 
itor’s family kept out of sight. 

At the point where we entered the Tip- 
pecanoe the river is only about sixty feet 
wide, sluggish, full of great fallen trees, 
and with waters colored by the black loam 
through which it passes. All that day we 
paddled slowly on, sometimes through 
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short stretches of open country, but gen- 
erally through forest that came right down 
to the river’s banks. Gradually the coun- 
try became more rough and the river grew 
in volume. Two or three times we passed 
sleepy little towns perched on the hillsides, 
and there the populace lined up unani- 
mously along the shore to see us pass. 
They had just two questions, “ Whereja 
cum frum?” and “ Whereja goin’ ?” 

Next morning there came a great change 
in the river. The country round about 
grew very hilly, and the stream swung 
round its numerous bends with a new vigor. 
The black loam along its banks gave way to 
limestone, and the fallen trees were re- 
placed by huge boulders and rocky ledges. 
We began to regard the deep pools with a 
critical eye. Swifter still the current grew 
and finally, as we swept around a bold knob 
and entered a short stretch of straight 
water, we could actually see the drop in 
the bed of the rushing river. Down this 
incline we sped in a wide, rock-filled chan- 
nel, not two feet deep, while our ears were 
filled with the music of nature’s battle 
song. Again we rounded an abrupt hill 
and before we knew it were in a spot that 
called for quick eyes and good ash blades. 

Just ahead of us were two ramparts of 
great boulders that jutted out from either 
bank like a V laid on its side with the point 
down stream. They rose a foot or two 
above the surface of the river and formed a 
solid barrier from shore to shore, with 
only a space some six feet wide at the apex. 
All around us were big brown boulders, and 
as the water surged and foamed among 
them it piled up higher and still higher 
until it reached the narrow opening be- 
tween the walls through which it shot in 
solid volume. Smith was forward and I 
was steering. One swift glance told us the 
situation, and we knew that it was go 
through or smash. For an instant I stood 
up, saw that the water was solid at the 
opening, shouted to Smith, and then we 
dug with our blades. An eddy nearly 
swung us broadside to current, but we 
whizzed safely between the green, moss- 
covered ramparts and scooted off to quiet 
water near the shore. 

“Smith,” my first words were; “right 
here is where we camp.” 

In reply he pointed down stream where 
another wall of rock identical with that 
just passed stood upreared across the rush- 
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ing current. The delirium was on us, so 
without another word we settled in our 
places and set out anew to thread our way 
among the rapids. Again we shot through 
without a scratch, only to behold a third 
wall of boulders an eighth of a mile below 
us. 

“We can come back,” I said, “and be- 
sides, I’m going to put out a trolling spoon 
for the next one.” 

“T was going to suggest that,” said 
Smith. 

So I spliced a spoon to my greenheart 
rod and it followed on behind us as we 
darted down toward the boiling gorge 
where the roaring waters met and fought 
for freedom. Then everything happened 
at once. The bass struck and leaped into 
the air when we were within perhaps 
twenty feet of the opening. I forgot the 
canoe, dropped the paddle, and tried to 
save the rod and fish. At that instant 
Smith saw a boulder directly in the narrow 
passage with its top reaching the surface 
of the water. We went through, but 
scraped the smooth side of the hidden rock, 
lurched, and Smith went over. I, sick at 
heart, saw him underneath as the canoe 
shot by, and considered him dead and 
buried. 

“Ts he on yet? Have you got him?” 
yelled Smith as his head appeared above 
the surface. 

The rod lay in the canoe, with the line 
stretching loosely back to the upper side of 
the reef of boulders. Dazed at Smith’s ap- 
parent refusal to stay dead and at his talk- 
ativeness while in a watery grave, I picked 
up the rod, recled in the slack, and care- 
fully felt for the mouth of the bass. 

“Tt’s snagged,” I said. 

As I spoke the snag rose into the air, 


“shook the silvery lure that held it, slapped 


the water in its fall, and started off to see 
a cousin that lived three miles up the river. 
There was no handling him from the canoe, 
so I tumbled out, scrambled over rocks and 
through shallow places, and was subjected 
to all manner of indignities by that fish for 
twenty minutes. But oh! how good he 
tasted, hot from the frying pan, and eaten 
while the cricket sang to us. 

This first bass which we took from the 
Tippecanoe, and which so nearly brought 
wreck to the expedition, weighed a trifle 
under three and a half pounds. Never did 
we take one less than a pound, while gen- 
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erally they ran from one and a half to two 
and a half. But there were bigger ones— 
fish that sometimes made us think our lines 
had dropped eight thousand miles and 
hooked the island of Borneo. To tell their 
size in cold, phlegmatic type would be a 
crime, but any man who comes out victor 
over one of those green wolves of the Tip- 
pecanoe rapids will say with Umslopagaas, 
“Tt was a kingly fray.” 

That night we lay below the third of 
those strange reefs and next morning, 
after we had gone back and shot them all 
a second time, we kept on down the river, 
seeking for still more. Nor were we disap- 
pointed, for they appeared with regularity 
for mile after mile. While we were lying 
on a broad, flat rock in the middle of the 
day with the swirling water all around us 
Smith gazed long and earnestly at the bar- 
rier we had passed a short time before. 
By and by he said: 

“T can’t understand ’em. They’re the 
most remarkable geological formation I 
ever saw. They look a little like glacial 
moraines, but how did they get here?” 

I had no answer, but the riddle was 
solved within an hour. We came upon the 
eabin of a woodsman,and after a proper in- 
terval and due reference to those topics 
which must first be discussed at such a 
meeting, we mentioned the subject of our 
thoughts. 

“Them rocks?” he said. “Them’s the 
fish dams of the Pottawattamies. You’ve 
bin a runnin’ of ’em all th’ mornin’, hain’t 
yeh?” 

So that was the mystery. Those rugged 
ramparis had been built by the Indians a 
century and a half ago, and still remained 
as a silent and enduring monument to the 
pluckiest fish that swims—the bass of the 
Tippecanoe. Once their purpose was un- 
derstood it was easy to grasp the fishing 
methods of the vanished red men. A long 
line of Indians would doubtless be thrown 
across the river at a distance above the 
dam selected, whence it would move slowly 
down stream, driving the bass. The con- 
verging walls of rock would gather the fish 
in a panic at the central opening through 
which they would plunge only to be scooped 
up in rude mats of basketwork made of 
willow and shaped like the seines of to-day. 

The drop in the water as it plunged 
through the centre of the dams when we 
shot them was from one to three feet. 
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Many of the walls of rock were built so 
well, and have so sturdily resisted the ac- 
tion of the water, that they could be used 
to-day for the purpose that inspired their 
creation. The labor of the Indians in 
building them was prodigious, for many of 
the dams are from two hundred to three 
hundred feet long and six feet high, while 
some of the boulders are six to eight feet 
in diameter. After our mishap we used 
more caution in shooting into the rocky 
funnels through which the river plunged. 
A few were too dangerous to attempt, but 
in most cases a preliminary survey ob- 
tained by scrambling out over the rocks 
showed us that the water in the centre, no 
matter how narrow or swift, was solid and 
free from hidden dangers underneath. 

Having thus careened from end to end 
of the Pottawattamies’ fish market we 
turned up stream again, and on our final 
trip through the region of the dams we 
paid our respects to the green devils who 
dwelt beneath us. Sometimes we stood on 
rocks or hip deep in the rushing water and 
let a cricket dance down among the eddies 
until a living bolt would shoot from below 
and strike it. Smith was a hard loser. 
Even now I ean see the look of rage upon 
his face as he stood in the river one day, 
empty landing net in hand, after my own 
carelessness had lost a magnificent fish. He 
frothed at the mouth, his clenched hands 
were lifted to high heaven like a litho- 
graph of Monte Cristo, and the language 
that rose over the roar of the rapids con- 
signed me and all created fish to an ever- 
lasting frying pan hereafter. But the 
greatest glory of those contests was in 
striking a big bass just as we shot through 
the centre of a rock dam. In this we suc- 
ceeded several times, and the blissful 
agony of those moments was worth all the 
tackle that they cost. Only once more, 
though, did we succeed in landing a fish 
after such an experience. 

It is but small wonder that the bass of 
this particular stretch of a little known 
river should possess such remarkable 
strength and gameness. Theirs is indeed 
the strenuous life. For tens of thousands 
of generations their ancestors have hung 
there, noses up stream, fighting the swift 
current and darting among the rocks they 
love. Their flesh is as firm as a lump of 
hard rubber. Every ounce in them is 
muscle. 
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Below the barriers of the Pottawattamies 
the character of the river changed again. 
The rocky ledges, the rapids, and the black 
boulders were left behind, and as we 
drifted on between the hills and woods we 
squirmed among scores of rugged islands 
that were sombre with the shadows of great 
trees. It was as though the river knew its 
days of pranks were over; that hencefor- 
ward its waters were to blend with those 
ever more majestic floods which sweep at 
last into the distant sea. 

When the light of that last day slowly 
faded into blackness Smith was played out, 
and he rolled up in his blanket at my feet. 
I still sat at the paddle. By and by the 
moon came up to guide me on the way. So 
we drifted along while the moonbeams 
played with the ripples, and I forgot my 
empty stomach and dreamed we were float- 
ing on a river of bubbling quicksilver. 
Suddenly I realized that I was listening to 
a sound that came creeping through the 
air from afar off. 

“Smith,” I said, with a gentle kick. 
“Smith, wake up. I think there’s a steam- 
boat coming up the river.” 

Then we both listened; presently the 
rhythmical hallo erystalized into syllables, 
and the soft breeze brought to us the 
words, “ All hands forward; swing to the 
right.” 

“Well I’m darned,” whispered Smith; 
“who'd a believed it?” 

“Ssh!” I said. “ They’re on a sandbar.” 
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Again it came: “Six to tne right; 
six to the left; two in front.” Then louder 
and clearer than before we caught the 
pilot’s words: “Take hold all; four in 
front.” 

We swept round a bend in the stream 
and looked for the steamboat. She was not 
in sight. The pilot’s voice seemed to come 
from up above, somewhere, and mingled 
with his orders I thought I heard the sound 
of squeaky music. 

With a shriek of laughter Smith fell 
back in the canoe. “Steamboat!” he 
howled; “it’s a country hoe-down.” 

And it was. Out from the open door of 
a farm house that stood high up on the 
wooded hill there streamed a broad band 
of light that lay before the slope, among 
the trees, like a highway of the fairies. 
Shapes and shadows danced and flitted past 
the open doorway like bugs around our 
little lantern in the boat, and shrill above 
the clatter and the scuffle there came the 
sound of laughter and the strains of the 
old Virginia reel. . . . Far down the 
moonlit river the mellow sound followed us, 
softer and fainter it grew, fainter and 
sweeter on the still night air until finally 
it died away and was gone, and all was 
silent save the cricket and the tree toad. 

An hour afterward we slowly drifted 
past a long sandbar, and saw ahead of us 
the vast curtain of gray mist that broods 
by night over the sullen current of the 
classic Wabash. 
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THE PARTRIDGES’ ROLL CALL 


By WILLIAM J. LONG 


WAS fishing, one September afternoon, 
in the cold pool at the foot of the 
lake, trying in twenty ways, as the 

dark evergreen shadows lengthened across 
the water, to beguile some wary old trout 
into taking my flies. They lived there, a 
score of them, in a dark well among the lily 
pads, where a cold spring bubbled up from 
the bottom; and their moods and humors 
were a perpetual source of worry or amuse- 
ment, according to the humor of the fisher- 
man himself. For days at a time they 
would lie in the deep shade of the lily pads, 
in stupid orsullen indifference. Then noth- 
ing tempted them. Flies, worms, crickets, 
redfins, bumble bees, all at the end of 
dainty hair leaders, were drawn with crink- 
ling wavelets over their heads, or dropped 
gently beside them; but they only swirled 
sullenly aside, grouty as King Ahab when 
he turned his face to the wall and would 
eat no bread. 

At such times the little fish swarmed out 
of the pads and ran riot in the pool. 
Chubs, shiners, “punkin” seeds, perch, 
boiled up at your flies or chased each other 
in savage warfare through the forbidden 
water, which seemed to intoxicate them by 
its cool freshness. You had only to swing 
your canoe up near the shadow edge of the 
pool, among the lily pads, and draw your 
cast once across the open water to know 
whether or not you would eat trout for 
breakfast. If the small fish chased your 
flies, then you might as well go home or 
study nature; you would certainly get no 
trout. But you could never tell when the 
change would come. With the smallest 
occasion, sometimes—a change in the air, 
the run of a cat’s-paw breeze, a cloud 
shadow drifting over—a transformation 
would sweep over the speckled Ahabs lying 
deep under the lily pads. Some blind, un- 
known feeling would run through the pool, 
before ever a trout had changed his posi- 
tion. Looking over the side of your canoe 
you would see the little fish darting away 
among the pads, seeking safety in shallow 
water, leaving the pool to its tyrant masters. 


A playful mood would often follow the 
testy humor. The plunge of a three-pound 
fish, the slap-dash of a dozen smaller ones 
would startle you into nervous casting. But 
again you might as well spare your efforts, 
which only served to acquaint the trout 
with the best frauds in your fly book. They 
would rush at hackle or coachman or silver 
doctor, swirl under it, jump over it, but 
never take it in. They played with floating 
leaves; their wonderful eyes caught the 
shadow of a passing mosquito across the 
silver mirror of their roof, and their broad 
tails flung them up to intercept it; but they 
wanted nothing more than play or exercise, 
and they would not touch your baits. And 
then, once in a way, there would come a day 
when your study and patience found their 
rich reward. The slish of a line, the soft 
drop of aflyon the farther edge of the pool 
—and then the shriek of your reel, buzzing 
up the quiet hillside, was answered by a 
loud snort, as the deer that lived there 
bounded away in alarm, calling her two 
fawns to follow. But you searcely noticed; 
your head and hands were too full, trying 
to keep the big trout away from the lily 
pads, where, with your light tackle, you 
would certainly lose him. 

On this afternoon of which I write the 
trout were neither playful nor sullen. No 
more were they hungry. The first cast of 
my midget flies across the pool brought no 
answer. That was good; the little fish had 
been ordered out evidently. Larger flies 
followed, but the big trout neither played 
with them nor let them alone; they followed 
cautiously, a foot astern, to the near edge 
of the lily pads, and swirled down again to 
their cool haunts. They were suspicious 
clearly; and with the lower orders, as with 
men, the best rule in such a case is to act 
naturally, with more quietness than usual, 
and give them time to get over their sus- 
picion. 

As I waited, my flies resting among the 
pads near the canoe, curious sounds came 
floating down the hillside—prut, prut, 
prrrrrt! whit-kwit? whit-kwit? pr-r-rt, pr-r- 
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r-t! ooo it, ooo it? prrreeee!—this last with 
a swift burr of wings. And the curious 
sounds, half questioning, half muffled in 
extreme caution, gave a fleeting impression 
of gliding in and out among the tangled 
underbrush. “A flock of partridges,” I 
thought,and turned to listen more intently. 

The shadows had grown long with a sug- 
gestion of coming night, and other ears 
than mine had heard the sounds with inter- 
est. A swifter shadow fell on the water, 
and I looked up quickly to see a big owl 
sail silently out from the opposite hill and 
perch on a blasted stub overlooking the 
pool. Kookooskoos had been sleeping in a 
big spruce when the sounds waked him, and 
he started out instantly, not to hunt—it 
was still too bright—but to locate his game 
and follow silently to the roosting place, 
near which he would hide and wait till the 
twilight fell darkly. I could see it all in 
his attitude as he poised forward, swinging 
his great head to and fro, like a dog on an 
air trail, locating the flock accurately be- 
fore he should take another flight. 

Up on the hillside the eager sounds had 
stopped for a moment, as if some strange 
sixth sense had warned the birds to be 
silent. The owl was puzzled, holding him- 
self ready for instant action, while I sat 
very still in my canoe, not daring to move 
lest the fierce eyes should see me and take 
alarm. Some faint sound, too faint for my 
ears, made him turn his head, and on the 
instant I reached for the tiny rifle lying 
before me in the canoe. Just as he spread 
his wings to investigate the new sound the 
rifle spoke, and he tumbled heavily to the 
shore. “ One robber the less,” I was think- 
ing when the canoe swung slightly on the 
water. There was a heavy plunge, a vicious 
jerk at my unheeded line, and I grabbed my 
rod to find myself fast to a big trout, who 
had been watching my flies from his hiding 
among the lily pads till his suspicions were 
quieted and the first slight movement 
brought him up with a rush. : 

Ten minutes later he lay in my canoe, 
where I could see him plainly to my heart’s 
content. I was waiting for the pool to 
grow quiet again, when a new sound came 
from the underbrush—a rapid plop, lop, lop, 
lop, lop, like the sound in a bottle as the 
water is poured out and the air rushes in. 
There was a brook yonder, a lonely little 
stream that had lost itself among thealders 
and forgotten all its music; and my first 
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thought was that some animal wasstanding 
in the water to drink, and waking the voice 
of the brook as the current rippled past his 
legs. The canoe glided over to find out 
what he was, when in the midst of the 
sounds came the unmistakable questioning 
whit-kwit of partridges—and there they 
were, just a vanishing glimpse of alert 
forms and keen eyes gliding among the 
tangled alder stems. When near the brook 
they had changed the soft gossipy chatter 
by which a flock holds itself together in the 
wild tangles of the burned lands, and made 
a curious liquid sound, so like the gurgling 
of water by a mossy stone that it would 
have deceived me completely had I not 
seen the birds. It was as if they tried to 
remind the little alder brook of the music 
it had lost far back among the hills. 

Now I had been straightly charged, on 
leaving camp, to bring back three part- 
ridges for our Sunday dinner. My own 
little flock had grown a bit tired of trout 
and canned foods, and a taste of young 
broiled partridges, which I had recently 
given them, had left them hungry for more. 
So I left the pool and my fishing rod, just 
as the trout began to rise, to glide into the 
alders with my pocket rifle. 

There were at least a dozen birds there, 
full grown and strong of wing, that had 
not yet decided to scatter to the four winds, 
as had most of the coveys which one might 
meet on the burned lands. All summer 
long, while berries are plenty, the flocks 
hold together, finding ten pairs of quiet 
eyes much better protection against sur- 
prises than one frightened pair. Each flock 
is then under the absolute authority of the 
mother bird; and one who follows them 
then gets some curious and intensely inter- 
esting glimpses of a partridge’s education. 
If the mother bird is killed by owl or hawk 
or weasel, the flock still holds together, 
while berries last, under the leadership of 
one of its own number, more bold or cun- 
ning than the others. But with the ripen- 
ing autumn, when the birds have learned, 
or think they have learned, all the sights 
and sounds and dangers of the wilderness, 
the covey scatters, partly to cover a wider 
range in feeding, partly in natural revolt 
at maternal authority, which no bird or 
animal likes to endure after he has once 
learned to take care of himself. 

I followed the flock cautiously through 
an interminable tangle of alders that bor- 
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dered the little stream, and learned some 
things about them; though they gave me no 
chance whatever for a rifle shot. The 
mother was gone; their leader was a small 
bird, the smallest of the lot, who kept them 
moving in dense cover, running, crouching, 
hiding, curious about me and watching me, 
yet keeping themselves beyond reach of 
harm. All the while the leader talked to 
them, a curious language of cheeping and 
whistling; and they answered back with 
questions or sharp exclamations as my head 
appeared in sight for a moment. Where 
the cover was densest they waited tiil I was 
almost upon them before they whisked out 
of sight;and where there was a bit of open- 
ing they soared up on strong wings, or 
sailed swiftly away from a fallen log with 
the noiseless flight that a partridge knows 
so well how to use when the occasion comes. 

Already the instinct to seatter was at 
work among them. During the day they 
had probably been feeding separately along 
the great hillside; but with lengthening 
shadows they came together again to face 
the wilderness night in the peace and se- 
curity of the old companionship. And I 
had fortunately been quiet enough at my 
fishing to hear when the leader began to 
call them together, and they had answered, 
here and there, from their feeding. 

I gave up following them after a while 
—they were too quick for me in the dense 
cover—and came out of the swamp to the 
ridge, where I ran along a deer path and 
circled down ahead of the birds, by a thick- 
et of cedarwhere I thought they might pass 
the night. Presently I heard them coming 
—whit-kwit? pr-r-r, pr-r-r, prut, prut! and 
saw five or six of them running rapidly. 
The little leader saw me at the same in- 
stant and dodged back out of sight. Most 
of his flock followed him; but one bird, 
more curious than the rest, jumped to a 
fallen log, drew himself up straight as a 
string, and eyed me steadily. The little 
rifle spoke promptly; and I stowed him 
away comfortably, a fine plump bird, minus 
his head, in a big pocket of my hunting 
shirt. 

At the report another partridge, all agog 
at the unknown sound, flew to a thick 
spruce, pressed close against the trunk to 
hide himself, and stood listening intently. 
Whether he was waiting to hear the sound 
again, or was frightened and listening for 
the call of the leader, I could not tell. I 
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fired quickly and saw him sail down against 
the hillside,-with a loud thump and a trail 
of feathers behind him, to tell me that he 
was hard hit. 

I followed quickly, hearing an occasional 
flutter of wings to guide my feet, till the 
sounds vanished into a great tangle of un- 
derbrush and fallen trees. I searched here 
ten minutes or more in vain, then listened 
in the vast silence for a longer period; but 
the bird had hidden himself away and was 
watching me, no doubt, out of some cover 
of bending ferns, where an owl might pass 
by without finding him. Reluctantly I 
turned away toward the swamp. 

Close beside me was a great fallen log. 
On my right was another; and the two had 
fallen so as to make a great letter V, their 
tops resting together against the hill. Be- 
tween the two were several huge trees grow- 
ing among the rocks and underbrush. I 
climbed to one of these fallen trees and 
moved along it cautiously, some eight or 
ten feet above the ground, looking down in- 
tently for a stray brown feather to guide 
me to my lost partridge. 

Suddenly the log under my feet began to 
rock gently. I stopped in astonishment, 
looking for the cause of the strange teeter. 
But there was nothing on the log but my- 
self. After a moment I went on again, 
looking again for my partridge. Again the 
log rocked heavily, almost throwing me off. 
Then I noticed that the top of the other 
log, which lay balanced across a great rock, 
was under the top of my log, and was being 
pried up by something on the other end. 
Some animal was there, and it flashed upon 
me suddenly that he was heavy enough to 
lift my weight with his strange lever. I 
stolealong so as to look behind a great tree, 
and there on the other log, not twenty feet 
away, a big bear was standing, twisting 
himself uneasily, trying to decide whether 
to go on or go back on his unstable foot- 
ing. 

He discovered me at the instant that my 
face appeared behind the tree. Such sur- 
prise, such wonder, I have seldom seen in 
an animal’s face. For a long moment he 
met my eyes steadily with his. Then he 
began to twist again, while the logs rocked 
up and down. Again he looked at the 
strange animal on the other log; but the 
face behind the tree had not moved nor 
changed; the eyes looked steadily into his. 
With a startled movement he plunged off 
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into the underbrush; and but for a swift 
grip on a branch the sudden lurch would 
have sent me off backward among the rocks. 
As he jumped I heard a swift flutter of 
wings and, following it, a moment later I 
had the second partridge stowed away with 
his brother in my hunting shirt. 

The rest of the flock had scattered widely 
by this time. I heard one or two and fol- 
lowed; but they dodged away into the thick 
alders where I could not find them quick 
enough with my rifle sight. After a vain 
hasty shot or two, I went back to my fish- 
ing. 

Woods and lake were soon quiet again; 
the trout had stopped rising,in one of their 
sudden moods; a vast silence brooded over 
the place, unbroken by any buzz of my 
noisy reel, and the twilight shadows were 
growing deeper and deeper when the soft, 
gliding, questioning chatter of partridges 
came floating out of the alders. The leader 
was there in the thickest tangle—I had 
learned in an hour to recognize his peculiar 
prut, prut—and from the hillside and the 
alder swamp and the big evergreens his 
flock were answering; here a kwit, and 
there a prut, and beyond a swift burr of 
wings, all drawing closer and closer to- 
gether. 

I had still a third partridge to get for 
my own hungry flock,so I stole swiftly back 
into the alder swamp. There I found a 
little game pathand crept along it onhands 
and knees, drawing cautiously near to the 
leader’s continued calling. 

In the midst of a thicket of low black 
alders, surrounded by a perfect hedge of 
bushes, I found him at last. He was on the 
lower end of a fallen log, gliding rapidly 
up and down, spreading wings and tail and 
budding ruff as if he were drumming, and 
sending out his peculiar eallatevery pause. 
Above him, in a long line on the same log, 
five other partridges were sitting, perfectly 
quiet, save now and then, when an answer 
came to the leader’s eall, they would turn 
their heads and listen intently till the 
lowest underbrush parted cautiously and 
another partridge flitted up beside them. 
Then another call, and from the distant 
hillside a faint kwit, kwit, and a rush of 
wings in answer; and another partridge 
shot in on swift pinions to pull himself up 
on the log beside his fellows. The line 
would open hospitably to let him in; then 
the row grew silent again as the leader 


called, turning their heads from side to 
side for the faint answers. 

There were nine on the log at last. The 
calling grew louder and louder; yet for sev- 
eral minutes now no answer came back. 
The flock grew uneasy; the leader ran from 
his log to the brush and back again, calling 
loudly, while a low chatter, the first break 
in their strange silence, ran back and forth 
through the family on the log. There were 
others to come; but where were they, and 
why did they tarry? It was growing late; 
already an owl had hooted; and the roost- 
ing place was still far away. Prut, prut, 
prrrr eee! called the leader, and the chatter 
ceased as the whole flock listened. I turned 
my head to the hillside to listen also for the 
laggards, but there was no answer. Save 
for the ery of a low-flying loon and the 
snap of a twig—too sharp and heavy for 
little feet to make—the woods were all 
silent. As I turned to the log again some- 
thing warm and heavy rested against my 
side. Then I knew; and with the knowledge 
came a swift thrill of regret that made me 
feel guilty and out of place in the silent 
woods. The leader was calling, the silent 
flock were waiting, for two of their number 
who would never answer the call again. 

I lay searcely ten yards from the log on 
which the sad little drama went on in the 
twilight shadows, the great silence growing 
deeper and deeper, as if the wilderness it- 
self were in sympathy, and had ceased all 
its cries to listen. Once, at the first glimpse 
of the group, I had raised my rifle and cov- 
ered the head of the largest bird; but curi- 
osity to know what they were doing had 
held me back. Now a deeper feeling had 
taken its place; the rifle slid from my hand 
and lay unnoticed among the fallen leaves. 
Again the leader called; the flock drew it- 
self up, like a row of gray-brown statues, 
every eye bright, every ear listening, till 
some vague sense of fear and danger drew 
them together, and they huddled on the 
ground in a close group—all but the leader, 
who stood above them, counting them over 
and over, apparently, and anon sending his 
ery out into the darkening woods. 

I took one of the birds out of my pocket 
and began to smoothe the rumpled brown 
feathers. How beautiful he was, how per- 
fectly adapted in form and color for the 
wilderness in which he had lived! And I 
had taken his life—the only thing he had. 
Its beauty, and something deeper, which is 
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the sad mystery of all life, were gone for- 
ever. All summer long he had run about 
on glad little feet, delighting in Nature’s 
abundance, calling brightly to his fellows 
as they glided in and out in eager search 
among the lights and shadows. Fear on the 
one hand, absolute obedience to his mother 
on the other,had been the two great factors 
of his life. Between them he grew strong, 
keen, alert, knowing perfectly when to run 
and when to fly and when to crouch inotion- 
less as danger passed with blinded eyes. 

Then, when his strength was perfect, and 
he glided alone through the wilderness 
coverts in watchful self-dependence, at last 
—a moment’s curiosity, a quick eager 
glance at the strange animal standing so 
still under the cedar, a flash, a noise, and 
all was over. The call of the leader, to 
which he had always answered, went 
searching, searching through the woods, 
and he gave no heed. 

The hand had grown suddenly very ten- 
der as it stroked his feathers. I had taken 
his life; I must answer for him. I raised 
my head and gave the clear whit-kwit of a 
running partridge. Instantly the leader 
answered; the flock sprang to the log again 
and turned their heads in my direction to 
listen. Another call, and now the flock 
dropped to the ground and lay close, while 
the leader drew himself up straight and 
tense on the log and became part of a dead 
stub beside him. Something was wrong in 
my call; the birds were suspicious, knowing 
not what danger had kept their fellows 
silent so long, and now threatened them 
out of the black alders. A moment’s intent 
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listening; then the leader stepped slowly 
down from his log and came toward me 
cautiously, halting, hiding, listening, glid- 
ing, swinging far out to one side and back 
again in stealthy advance, till he drew him- 
self up abruptly at sight of my face peer- 
ing out of the underbrush. For a long two 
minutes he never stirred so much as an eye- 
lid. Then he glided swiftly back, with a 
faint, puzzled, questioning kwit-kwit, to 
where his flock were waiting. A low signal 
that I could barely hear, a swift movement 
—then the flock thundered away, in scat- 
tered flight, into the waiting woods. 

Ten minutes later I was crouched in 
some thick underbrush looking up into a 
great spruce, where I could just make out 
the leader standing by an upright branch, 
in sharp silhouette against the glowing 
I had followed his swift flight and 
now lay listening again to his searching 
summons as it went out through the twi- 
light, calling his little flock to the roosting 
tree. From the swamp, the hillside, and 
far down by the quiet lake they answered, 
faintly at first, then with clearer call and 
the whirr of swift wings as they came in. 
But already I had seen and heard enough, 
too much, indeed, for my peace of mind. I 
crept away through the swamp, the muffled 
sounds following me even to my canoe; 
first a plaint, as if something were lacking 
to the placid lake and quiet woods and the 
soft beauty of twilight; and then a faint 
question, always heard in the kwit of a 
partridge, as if only I could explain why 
two eager voices would never again answer 
to roll call when the shadows lengthened. 
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Phetograph by Clinedinst. Copyright 1902. 


Theodore Roosevelt on his Hunter. 





SUSPICIOUS CHARACTERS OF THE WOODS 
By WILLIAM §, RICE 


or, perhaps, on the same premises where 
you are staying. 

If you will come along with me this - 
beautiful summer morning I will give you 
an introduction to these villains of the 

mh GN " f plant kingdom. But in case we accident- 
& pen Sy KY, i ally expose ourselves ta their influence it 
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Where the Poison Sumach Lurks. 


HILE you, my companions, are 

\) V spending your vacaticn in the 

country and roaming through 

fields and thickets indiscriminately, on 

your hunting or fishing excursions, let me 

utter a word of caution against the dan- 

gerous characters you are liable to en- 
counter. 

No, I do not refer to tramps, bears, or 
snakes, but to much more sly and denne T- 
ous foes, the poisonous plants and shrubs 
which lurk in every nook and cranny, and 
there lie in wait for their victims by every 
fence post, woodland path, pile of boulders, 
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would be wise if we observed some precau- 
tions. Let us carry with us a flask of cold 
water, into which we have dissolved a heap- 
ing tablespoonful of baking soda—this is 
to be our antidote for ivy poisoning. The 
sun is getting higher in the sky, and we 
had better be off before the heat becomes 
too great; so come along, and we will take 
this shady lane bordered with locust trees, 
that leads to the stream which flows 
through Bennet’s Hollow. As we walk 
along you remark enthusiastically, “ What 
a great place this would be to lie under 
the trees and rest, after a long, tiresome 
trip in the hot sun!” 

Yes, so thought the ignorant teamster 
whom I found here one day, taking a 
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mouths and not be poisoned, while many I 
know “take it” if they come within a 
dozen feet of the plant, when the wind 
blows in their direction. So at any rate 
give it a wide berth and take no chances. 

“But,” you protest, “how are we, who 
are not botanists, going to recognize. it, 
when, as you say, it masquerades in so 
many different characters? 

“ Now here it is, a low shrub possibly a 
foot high, while there on the locust trees 
it assumes a graceful vine with stout hairy 
stems, then again, on the locust trees, the 
ivy sends out horizontal branches like a 
tree; these characteristics are puzzling.” 

All very true, but listen; the solution 
is easy. By its irregular, coarse toothed, 
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“snooze” in the most luxuriant bed of 
poison ivy to be found in this locality. 
Warned of his fate, he awoke to the real- 
ization of his dangerous surroundings; but 
not quickly enough, for the venomous 
plants had gotten in their work already; 
and he paid later the penalty—a severe 
eruption of the skin dfid a face swollen to 
such a degree that his features were 
scarcely recognizable. By generously ap- 
plying, with a wad of cotton, a solution of 
cold sugar of lead water several times 
daily, the disease subsided in a few days. 
“Pooh,” I ean hear some one exclaim, 
“T have often touched poison ivy and 
never took it.” That’s all right. Some 
persons are susceptible, while others are 
not. Some can put the leaves into their 


oval pointed leaves, which are always 
grouped in threes, and the clusters of small 
greenish white berries conspicuous at this 
season, you shall know it. 

Rhus toxicodendron the learned botan- 
ists call it; and isn’t that a high-sound- 
ing name for such a reprobate? Look at 
that aged specimen about the fence post, 
like a highwayman lying in wait for the 
barefoot youngsters as they climb the fence 
to take a short cut to the swimming hole! 
In this form botanists have given it a 
special name, Rhus radicans. The country 
people of California call this form of it 
“poison oak.” During the late President 
McKinley’s trip to the Golden State, sev- 
eral members of his party, who had come 
in too close touch with nature while in- 








A Favorite Haunt of the Poison Ivy. 


specting the big trees at Santa Cruz, were 
said to have been laid up from the effects 
of this noxious weed. 

But I am digressing; let us now take the 


short cut to the stream; 
not to brush against that fence post. 
late; you have certainly come in contact 


but be eareful 
Too 
with it. 


Now for the antidote! Shake it 
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in autumn we cannot miss it, 
for its foliage is conspicuous 
then by its brilliant scarlet col- 
oring. The stems of this shrub 
are stout and grayish in color, 
the leaflets red; and the clus- 
ters of pendant berries, which 
are grayish white, look not 
unlike a miniature bunch of 
grapes. 

At the base of these alder 
bushes grows another three- 
leaved ivy. “ Poison ivy, sure! ” 
my companion exclaims. But 
look carefully and see for your- 
self. True, there are the three 
leaves in a group, almost a 
counterpart of the poison ivy 
itself; but where, oh where, are 
the stout hairy stems and the 
clusters of whiteish berries? 
Instead you will notice clusters 
of purple bean blossoms or, 
what follow later, some minia- 
ture limas dangling from the 
slender wiry stem. 

Dig this plant up by the 
roots, for it has a secret hidden 








up well, and I think, if you rub your hands 
several times with it, you will not “take 
poison.” When we reach the brook you 
may wash so as to make sure work of it. 

Now as we approach the thickets of al- 
der which line the streams on both sides 
look sharply about you, for there is another 
suspicious character which belongs to the 
Rhus family, hiding among innocent shrubs 
and waiting to brand his trade mark upon 
you, if you happen to come too closely in 
touch with him. He is really a dangerous 
enemy of mankind,and his effects are sim- 
ilar to those of his relative, the poison ivy, 
only much worse. 

This is the Rhus venenata, commonly 
known as “poison sumach,” and it is a 
sturdy shrub from five to twenty feet in 
height. Its four pairs of oval-pointed 
leaflets are arranged on a tapering stem, 
which ends in a large terminal leaflet. It 
looks very much like other sumachs, doesn’t 
it? Yes, but notice that its leaflets differ 
by being inclined upward, giving it a 
sprightly, mischievous look. Perhaps, at 
this season, it may escape our notice; but 


from most of us, and I want to 
tell you about it. Afraid to? 
Why it isn’t poison at all; it is 
only a wild bean vine. Besides the fact 
that it bears green pods above ground, it 
has an underground fruit, or “hog pea- 
nut,” as it is called in some localities. 
These peanuts are small, one-seeded pods, 
and few persons know this plant’s secret. 
They are the seeds for next year’s plants, 
produced by queer underground blossoms. 

“There on that boulder is a poison ivy 
with five leaves; be careful!” is the sage 
advice my companion offers me as we 
proceed to investigate the new find. <A 
five-leaved poison ivy! Why, didn’t I just 
tell you that the poison ivy’s leaves are 
always found arranged in threes? “ Yes, 
but it looks just like it,” he persists. Now 
look closely. There are five leaflets all 
springing from the same point of the stem. 
They have a regular saw tooth edge, and 
the berries are bluish, almost black. No, 
this is no relative of the Rhus family, but 
is closely allied to the grape, and its botan- 
ical name is Ampelopsis quinquefolia, or, 
commonly, Virginia creeper. It is per- 
fectly harmless, and one of our most beau- 
tiful native climbers. 





THE CARIBOU OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
AND 


ALASKA 


By Dr. J. A. ALLEN 


Of the American Museum of Natural History 


UR knowledge of the mammals of 
North America has _ necessarily 
progressed slowly, and only in pro- 

portion to the accumulation of material 
for their investigation. Twenty-five years 
ago they were supposed by even the ex- 
perts to be fairly 
well known; it was 
thought that very 
few, if any, new 
forms remained to 
be discovered, al- 
though it was ree- 
ognized that there 
were lacunz to be 
filled in respect to 
their distribution 
and much to be 
learned to complete 
our knowledge of 
their habits. The 
continent had been 
overrun by explor- 
ers and collectors, 
and there were few 
regions of any 
great extent that 
had not been exam- 
ined, at least super- 
ficially. Our larger 
museums contained 
considerable — series 
of many spccies, 
the study of which 
seemed to indicate 
that too many 
rather than too few species had been 
recognized. The fact that the existing 
material was of poor quality, as regards 
preparation and field data, and altogether 
too scanty for final results, was not 
duly appreciated. That this was, however, 
the true condition of the case became evi- 
dent some years later, when, through new 
methods of field work, the accumulation 
of large collections of carefully prepared 
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specimens, gathered from a wide range of 
localities, became available for the critical 
comparison of allied forms from different 
physiographic areas. Then mammalogists 
began to realize that we were only on the 
threshold, as it were, of a satisfactory 
knowledge of the 
mammalian fauna 
of North America. 
Each year new 
forms, startlingly 
distinct from any- 
thing previously 
known, were discov- 
ered—not only new 
species, but even 
new generic types, 
not to mention the 
hosts of lesser 
forms, or  subspe- 
cies,to ignore which 
is to fail to recog- 
nize some of the 
most important 
facts in the evolu- 
tion of the varied 
forms of animal 
life, and the influ- 
ence of environ- 
ment in their de- 
velopment. 

It is a compara- 
tively easy matter 
to bring together 
material for the 
study of the smaller 
forms, as the rodents, bats, insectivores, 
and smaller carnivores, but a very differ- 
ent and far more difficult thing to secure 
proper series of the larger game animals. 
The setting of a few score of small traps, 
which can be easily transported, and the 
liberal use of a small collecting gun, will 
secure an abundant supply of field mice, 
rats, shrews, gophers, and squirrels, which 
ean be quickly prepared, and shipped with 
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little trouble or expense. It is needless to 
sav that the conditions are totally differ- 
ent with respect to large game, in obtain- 
ing which days and weeks may be required 
to locate and kill a few specimens; then 
follows the arduous labor of their prepara- 
tion, and the long, wearisome “ packing ” 
to get them to the nearest place of ship- 
ment. This is especially true of the remote 
and almost limitless of the far 
North, the home of the caribou, which 
noble animal forms the subject of the pres- 
ent paper. 

Caribou (including the domesticated 
reindeer) range over the greater part of 
the northern third of the northern hemi- 
sphere, from Norway eastward across Si- 
beria and northern North America to 
Greenland, and southward in North 
America, roughly speaking to about lati- 
tude 48 degrees. Up to within a few years 
they have been generally regarded as form- 
ing a single species, with perhaps two or 
three varieties, the Old World reindeer 
(Rangifer tarandus), and the Barren 
Ground, Greenland, and Woodland caribou 


regions 
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(R. tarandus arcticus, R. tarandus gren- 
landicus, and R. tarandus caribou). Even 
to this day some naturalists claim that 
there is but one kind of caribou, and that 
this is doubtfully distinguishable from the 
reindeer of the Old World. 

Caribou vary greatly in color with sea- 
son and age, and there is also a wide range 
of variations in the size and form of the 
antlers, as is the case with -all antlered 
beasts. Yet, despite a large amount of 
variation in these respects, even among 
members of the same herd, a little serious 
attention to the subject soon develops con- 
vineing evidence that caribou from differ- 
ent areas within the common habitat of 
the group present strikingly different 
characteristics. Our ignorance in the 
matter has been due to lack of material 
for comparison, just as was the case twenty 
years ago with the smaller mammals, when 
so-called seasonal and individual varia- 
tions, misunderstood through lack of 
material, covered numberless then un- 
recognized species and subspecies. In 
reality seasonal and individual variation is 
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doubtless no greater than in the spermo- 
philes, ground squirrels, shrews, and scores 
of other small mammals, and will prove 
as clearly distinguishable when sufticient 
material is available for examination. 

As already said, three forms of North 
American caribou were commonly recog- 
nized ten years ago, and some were bold 
enough to regard the Barren Ground and 
Woodland forms as distinct species. In 
1896 a fourth was described from New- 
foundland, and since then four others, in- 
habiting different parts of British Colum- 
bia and Alaska have been separated as 
follows: 

Rangifer montanus, Seton-Thompson, 
August, 1899. Selkirk Range, British Co- 
lumbia. 

Rangifer stonei, Allen, 
Kenai Peninsula, Alaska. 

Rangifer granti, Allen, 
Alaska Peninsula. 

Rangifer osborni, Allen, April, 1902, 
Cassiar Mountains, northern British Col- 
umbia. 

Three of these forms are now repre- 
sented in the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History by a small series of from four 


May, 1901. 


March, 1902. 
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to a dozen specimens each, and the other 
by a single example. They are, fortu- 
nately, strictly comparable as to season. 
One, and the chief, element of uncertainty 
in such investigations is thus eliminated. 
These forms differ notably in size, colora- 
tion, character of the antlers, and in eer- 
tain features of cranial structure. These 
four forms may be briefly passed in re- 
view, beginning with the most southern. 
Mountain Carisou (Rangifer montanus). 
——This, as in the ease of the other forms, 
is represented by late September speci- 
mens, practically topotypes of the spe- 
cies. At this season of the year the moun- 
tain caribou may be deseribed in general 
terms as a black caribou, in contradistine- 
tion from the woodland caribou, of east- 
ern Canada, and the Osborn earibou, of 
the Cassiar district, of northern British 
Columbia, both of which are brown. The 
neck and _ shoulders, especially in the 
males, are much lighter than the body and 
limbs, which are deep blackish brown, with 
a decided lustre. In the short, heavy, 
much-branched antlers this species 
strongly recalls the Newfoundland species, 
which presents the opposite extreme in 
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coloration, being at this season light yel- 
lowish gray, with the head, neck, and shoul- 
ders nearly white. 

The mountain caribou was described 
from the Illicillewact watershed, near 
Revelstoke, in the Selkirks of southeastern 
British Columbia, where it probably at- 
tains its extreme of differentiation. It 
is, so far as known, the caribou of south- 
ern British Columbia, and ranges south- 
ward doubtless to the northern border of 
Montana. How far it extends northward 
is unknown, but it is certainly replaced by 
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a very different animal in the Cassiar re- 
gion of northern British Columbia. 

Ossorn Caripou (Rangifer osborni).— 
This is also a very dark colored animal, 
the males in late September being dark 
brown, with the head, neck, and shoulders 
much lighter than the body and limbs. 
Although of dark coloration, it contrasts 
strikingly in this respect with the moun- 
tain caribou, differing too widely from it 
to require further comparison. It also 
differs radically in the character of the 
antlers, as may be readily seen by compar- 
ing the illustrations which were all photo- 
graphed to the same scale. 
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At present this cuales is known only 
from the Cassiar region of northern Brit- 
ish Columbia, but it doubtless has a con- 
siderable range to the northward. 

Stone Caripou (Rangifer stonei).—This 
form was described from a single speci- 
men collected by Mr. Andrew J. Stone on 
the Kenai Penisula, Alaska, September 24, 
1900. It is also a dark caribou, in gen- 
eral features of coloration resembling 
Rangifer osborni of the Cassiar region, 
as it does also in the general style of the 
antlers. It differs from this form in the 
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obsolescence of the white rump patch, and 
in several important cranial details, espe- 
cially in the shortness of the nasals and 
the narrowness of the rostral portion of 
the skull. Further specimens are neces- 
sary to show its exact relationship to the 
Cassiar form, with which its affinities are 
naturally closest. Unfortunately, it has 
been almost wholly exterminated by hun- 
ters on the Kenai Peninsula, but it doubt- 
less occurs to the northward and eastward 
—a point yet to be determined. 

Grant Carinou (Rangifer granti)—A 
large series of the caribou of the western 
end of Alaska Peninsula, which represents 
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a form surprisingly unlike any of those 
already mentioned, was collected by Mr. 
Andrew J. Stone during the last days of 
October, 1901. It differs from its big 
neighbor of the Kenai Peninsula through 
its small size, pale coloration, and very 
different style of antlers, which are light 
and slender, with a long backward sweep. 
It is a member of the Barren Ground 
group of caribou, of which there are evi- 
dently several quite distinct forms as yet 
practically unknown. The Grant caribou 
inhabits the treeless portions of the Alas- 
ka Peninsula and some of the islands im- 
mediately adjoining its western end, and 
is thus geographically isolated from the 
Barren Ground caribou of the Arctic 
coast. This is the lightest colored cari- 
bou thus far known, the young of the year 
being nearly as white as the Dall sheep in 
summer coat, while the adults range from 
clove to broccoli brown, with the head 
neck and shoulders light gray or creamy 
white, and a large white rump patch. 
Such, in brief, are the characters of the 
four recognized forms of caribou from 
British Columbia and Alaska. We know 
them as yet only by specimens taken in 
autumn, in a coat corresponding to what 
is known as the “blue coat” in the deer. 
What they are like in summer, or in the 
full winter dress, remains still to be made 
known. Nor do we know very much in 
respect to the boundaries of their respec- 
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tive ranges, nor what light may be thrown 
upon their relationships by material gath- 
ered at intervening points between the 
type localities of these several forms. In 
fact, we are only beginning to acquire a 
little definite knowledge about the differ- 
ent forms of caribou that inhabit the 
northern points of North America. What 
is necessary to satisfactorily complete our 
knowledge of the group is a series of 
specimens from at least a dozen to fifty 
localities, sufficiently large to show the 
variations in color and other features due 
to age, season,and locality; in other words, 
series in some degree comparable to the 
material we are able to use in the study 
of the smaller mammals. This is perhaps 
too much to hope for, in view of the rapid 
extermination of the caribou over many 
parts of their ranges, the remoteness and 
difficulty of access of the haunts of many 
of the forms, and the expense and priva- 
tion attending the collection and shipment 


of such large animals in series. 


For the little we do know of these ex- 
ceedingly interesting animals of Subarctic 
America we are mainly indebted to the en- 
thusiasm, energy, endurance, and intelli- 
gence of Mr. Andrew J. Stone, backed by 
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a little financial aid on the part of friends 
of the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, especially the late Mr. James M. 
Constable, formerly vice-president of the 
Museum, and Mr. Madison Grant, the in- 
defatigable secretary of the New York 
Zodlogical Society, who has successfully 
undertaken the task of raising funds for 
the Andrew J. Stone Expedition. 

The purpose of Mr. Stone’s work is 
primarily to secure for exhibition and for 
scientific research the larger forms of the 
mammalian life of Arctic and Subarctie 
America, and secondarily, as full a repre- 
sentation of the smaller mammals and 
birds of this region as time and cireum- 
stances will permit. His expeditions, con- 
sidering the small amount of money avail- 
able for the work, have been eminently 
successful, and have added a large amount 
of exceedingly valuable material to the re- 
sourees of the Museum. These include, 
besides three new forms of earibou, a new 
mountain sheep (Ovis stonei), a new bear 
(Ursus merriami), and a number of new 
species of small mammals, besides supply- 
ing the Museum with its first representa- 
tives of many other northern mammals, 
including some sixteen Alaskan bears and 
a fine series of the big Alaskan moose. 

Mr. Stone’s first trip was made in 1896, 
to the head of the Stickine River, where 
he obtained the sheep that now bears his 
name. He started on this second trip in 
July, 1897, again ascending the Stickine 
River to the head of navigation, and after 
an expedition to the Cheonnee Mountains, 
crossed the divide to Dease Lake, and 
made an extended trip into the Cassiar 
Mountains, where he obtained a series of 
the caribou that has since been named 
Rangifer osborni. The following winter 
was spent in the Rocky Mountains near 
Hell Gate Cafion, and the journey down 
the Liard River was resumed in the spring. 
About one hundred miles below Fort Liard 
a side trip was made to the Nahanni 
Mountains, where a large series of the Dall 
sheep was procured. Fort Simpson, on the 
Mackenzie, was reached in June, 1898, and 
the head of the delta of the Mackenzie 
about the middle of October. From Fort 
McPherson a dogsled trip was made west- 
ward into the Rockies in an unsuccessful 
hunt for earibou. The journey down the 
Mackenzie delta was completed late in 
November, and he then turned westward, 
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following the Arctic coast for 250 miles to 
Herschel Island. From Herschel Island a 
thousand mile sled trip was made to the 
eastward, during March, April, May, and 
June, 1899, in a vain search for musk 
oxen; although signs were discovered in 
the region south and east of Fort Lyon, 
the animals themselves had migrated. 

On the return trip Fort McPherson was 
again reached June 16; the Rocky Moun- 
tains were crossed in July, and the Yukon 
reached in August. He descended this 
river to St. Michaels, and thence pro- 
ceeded to Seattle, the original starting 
point, where he arrived after an absence 
of twenty-six months and four days. 

Such is an outline of a trip without 
parallel in the annals of Arctic travel, per- 
formed in part alone, and generally with 
only one or two native assistants. 

Mr. Stone’s third trip was to the Kenai 
Peninsula, Alaska, late in the season of 
1900. It resulted in the discovery of a 
new caribou (Rangifer stonei), and the 
acquisition of a good series of bear and 
moose; a number of which have been 
mounted and placed on exhibition in the 
American Museum of Natural History. 
His fourth trip oeceupied the season of 
1901, during which about four months 
were spent on Kenai Peninsula, and one 
month at Popof Island and the adjoining 
part of the Alaska Peninsula. This trip 
resulted in the acquisition of more bear 
and moose from the Kenai Peninsula, a 
large series of white sheep, representing 
a form (Ovis dalli kenaiensis) from the 
same region; a new, strikingly distinct 
earibou (Rangifer granti), and a new bear* 
from the Alaska Peninsula, besides some 
three hundred small mammals, all new to 
the New York Museum, and nearly all re- 
cently new to science. 

In April of the present year Mr. Stone 
left Seattle on his fifth trip. He will first 
visit the western part of the Alaska Penin- 
sula to complete the work begun there late 
in the season of 1901, and later will work 
at points further east and south in Alaska 
and northern British Columbia. 

Mr. Stone’s first interest is in the eari- 
bou, whose ranges and local forms he has 
made a special subject of investigation. 
As early as April, 1897, before starting on 

*This bear has been named Ursus merriami, but may 


prove to be the same as Dr. Merriam’s Ursus dalli gyas, 
of a few days earlier date, 
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his long trip to the Arctic, he expressed 
his belief in the existence of a peculiar 
form of caribou in the Northwest, and 
when later in the same year he secured the 
Cassiar specimens, he wrote enthusiastic- 
ally of his new find, which he recognized as 
completely vindicating his prediction of a 
new form in the Northwest. In his paper, 
“Some Results of a Natural History 
Journey to Northern British Columbia, 
Alaska, and the Northwest Territory, in 
the Interest of the American Museum of 
Natural History” (Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. 
His., Vol. XIII., 1900, pp. 31-62), he de- 
votes eight pages to the caribou, defining 
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the boundaries of the various caribou areas 
in the great Northwest, indicating some 
of the characters of several local forms, 
and lamenting that, owing to their reck- 
less destruction in recent years, “ the 
-aribou, the grandest of all land animals, 
is doomed.” He thinks it possible that 
one well-marked form, which once inhab- 
ited the mountains north of Fort Yukon, 
and referred to by Hudson’s Bay traders 
and the Loucheux Indians as a red eari- 
bou, may be wholly extinct. He was cer- 
tainly quite right in distinguishing the 
caribou of southeastern British Columbia 
(from the Peace River southward to Mon- 
tana) as different from the Cassiar form, 
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these two animalsbeing known respectively 
as Rangifer montanus and Rangifer osborni. 
So thoroughly convinced was he of the 
distinctness of the Alaska Peninsula form 
that, on completing his work last fall on 
the Kenai Peninsula, and fearing another 
such opportunity for securing it might not 
be available, he took the risk of a trip of 
nearly a thousand miles, when the season 
was far advanced and navigation danger- 
ous, to secure a series of what has proved 
to be one of the most strongly differen- 
tiated forms of the group. There is good 
reason to believe that other forms he has 
located in the far North will demonstrate 
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his sagacity regarding the caribou ques- 
tion, as soon as specimens of them can be 
procured for examination. 

The caribou group is an eminently plas- 
tic type, and its numerous phases of de- 
velopment are as yet very imperfectly 
known. From Maine, Minnesota, and 
Montana, northward to the Arctic Sea, and 
from Greenland to the Behring Straits, is 
a vast extent of eountry, diversified by 
forest, mountain ranges, and tundra, 
throughout which the caribou range, more 
or less discontinuously, and, thus broken 
up into bands having divers surroundings, 
find favorable scope for differentiation 
through environmental influences. 
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F the one hundred and thirty or 
C more families of fishes recognized 

as belonging to the fish fauna of 
North America the one of greatest and 
most general interest is the Salmonida, to 
which belong the whitefishes, the salmons, 
and the trouts. 

Whether we consider beauty of form and 
color, gaminess, food quality, or abundance 
and size of individuals, different members 
of this group stand easily with the first 
among fishes. The Salmonide are con- 
fined to the northern hemisphere, and 
north of 40 degrees they are everywhere 
abundant where suitable waters are found. 
In North America, alone not fewer than 
sixty-two species and subspecies are now 
recognized by ichthyologists. Some of 
the species, especially the larger ones, are 
marine and anadromous, living and grow- 
ing in the sea, and entering fresh water 
only to spawn. Such are the five species 
of salmon of the west coast of America. 
Still others live in the smaller rivers and 
running brooks, entering lakes or the sea 
as occasion serves, but not habitually do- 
ing so. Such are some of the species of 
trout, of the genera Salmo and Salvelinus. 
Others, again, are lake fishes, approach- 
ing the shore or entering brooks in the 
spawning season, at other times retiring 
to deeper waters. Of these are the white- 
fishes and herring of the Great Lakes and 
northward. 

Some of the species of this family are 
the most active, voracious, and gamy of all 
fishes. There is no other fish which has 
been so much sought by the angler as 
the trout; none has done more to increase 
the sum total of human happiness in the 
world, and none has been more potent in 
developing in the angler a certain subjec- 
tive system of weights and measures pecu- 
liarly his own. 

It is the most interesting family, 
whether we consider the fish culturist, the 
angler, or the commercial fisherman. 
Among the game fishes of the world there 


is none of wider distribution or of higher 
rank than the trout; among the fishes 
which the fish culturist has learned to 
hatch and rear successfully by artificial 
means the various species of trout take 
the front rank; and of all the many kinds 
of fishes used as food by man, what other 
is so well known and so justly esteemed 
as the salmon? Fresh salmon is highly 
esteemed wherever known and canned sal- 
mon is a staple the world over, to be ob- 
tained at any corner grocery in America. 

Fish culture probably began with the 
trout. As long ago as 1763 trout culture 
was carried on successfully. The eggs 
were taken and fertilized artificially; they 
were hatched by artificial means, and the 
young were fed, waxed fat, and grew to 
maturity upon artificial food; to-day arti- 


ficial trout culture is more perfected in its 
methods than that of any other fish. 

More species of Salmonide are 
handled by fish culturists than of all other 
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fishes combined. The United States Fish 
Commission, in its fish cultural operations, 
handles no fewer than thirteen species 
belonging to this family, viz.: the Atlantic, 
Land-locked, Chinook, and Silver salmons; 
eastern Brook, Von Behr, Loch Leven, 
Cutthroat, Rainbow, Steelhead, and Lake 
trouts; Whitefish and Lake herring; and 
the annual product of the various stations 
of the commission has reached an enor- 
mous figure, the total output for the year 
1900 being 400,611,719 eggs, fry, yearlings, 
and adults. 

Commercially, this family contains many 
of the most popular and most valuable 
food fishes of the world. In the United 
States and Alaska alone the catch of Sal- 
monide (not including those taken by 
anglers) in 1901 amounted to nearly 
$15,000,000, and the ecateh in Canadian 
waters was at least $5,000,000 more, mak- 
ing a grand total of about $20,000,000 for 
America. 

Though no members of the family are 
native to any waters south of the equator, 
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in the northern hemisphere its species are 
of wide distribution. There is searcely a 
stream or lake of importance from the 
northern United States to the Aretiec 
Ocean that is not the home of one or more 
species of Salmonida, and the same is true 
of northern Europe and Asia. 

The American species as now under- 
stood belong to seven different genera, 
viz.: Coregonus and Argyrosomus, or the 
whitefishes and fresh-water herrings; Sten- 
odus, the ineconnu; Salmo, the true sal- 
mons and trouts; Salvelinus, the charrs; 
Cristivomer, the lake trout; and Oncor- 
hynchus, the Pacific salmons. 

All the whitefishes are strictly fresh- 
water species, living principally and con- 
tinuously in the colder lakes and streams 
of our northern states and northward. 
Most of the species of Salmo and Salve- 
linus also confine themselves to fresh 
water, though some often descend to the 
sea; this is true of Salmo salar, the sal- 
mon of our north Atlantic coast, and 
Salvelinus purkii, the Dolly Varden or bull 
trout of our west coast. 

The species of Oncorhynchus and the 
Atlantic salmon are the only truly anad- 
romus fishes of the family, 7. e., the only 
species whose individuals spend most of 
their lives in the sea, running up into 
fresh water only or chiefly for the purpose 
of spawning. 

On the west coast of America, from Cal- 
ifornia to northern Alaska, and across to 
Kamchatka, are found five species of 
anadromous salmon, viz.: 

The Humpback salmon, the Dog salmon, 
the Silver salmon, the Blueback salmon, 
and the Chinook or Quinnat salmon. 

The Blueback and the Chinook are the 
most important and most interesting. 

The first of these is by far the most 
important food-fish on the Pacific coast. 
From 1866, the year in which the salmon 
canning industry of the Columbia was 
established, to 1887, the quantity of Chi- 
nook salmon utilized for canning pur- 
poses by the Columbia River canneries 
amounted to more than 500,000,000 pounds, 
valued at $45,357,000. Or, if we include 
the other species of salmon which have 
been canned since 1887 and up to 1894, the 
total quantity canned from the Columbia 
River catch during these three decades 
amounts to over 695,400,000 pounds, valued 
at $61,760,500. 
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The largest catch in any one year was 

that of 1883, which amounted to nearly 

41,000,000 pounds, valued at $3,147,000. 

The significance of these figures will be 
realized when it is remembered that they 
include only the salmon caught in the 
Columbia River and used for canning pur- 
poses, no account being taken of the great 
quantities utilized in other ways, or of the 
enormous numbers taken elsewhere than in 
the Columbia. 

That they are anadromous and ascend 
rivers long distances from the sea to 
deposit their spawn has long been well 
known. The Blueback probably goes 
farther from the sea than any other 
species. It ascends the Columbia River 
even to the Redfish Lakes in the heart of 
the Sawtooth mountains of Idaho, more 
than a thousand miles from salt water. 

During all the time of this remarkable 
journey the Blueback has but one object 
in mind. He may travel slowly, and even 
loiter for a time in deep quiet pools now 
and then, but he takes no interest in things 
by the wayside and never forgets the one 
great purpose of his life. After once 
entering the Columbia he ceases to take 
food of any kind. Different persons have 
examined the stomachs and no food has 
been found in them. I, myself, have ex- 
amined scores of stomachs for this purpose 
and have never found them to contain a 
particle of food. 

The fishing season in the lower Colum- 
bia usually extends from April 10 to 
August 10. The Blueback salmon enter 
the river from the sea with the Chinook 
salmon early in the spring, at least as early 
as March. The run attains its maximum 
during May and June, but considerable 
numbers are caught even as late as August. 

Just when the Bluebacks reach the 
vicinity of their spawning grounds at the 
head of Salmon River no one as yet cer- 
tainly knows. They have long been known 
to resort to the inlets of the so-called Red- 
fish Lakes of Idaho for spawning purposes. 
To within the last decade they are said to 
have come to these lakes in countless num- 
bers, but they have been much less abund- 
ant during recent years. 

People who had seen the “ Redfish” at 
these lakes regarded them with more or 
less mystery. Each summer or early fall 
they would suddenly appear in the lakes or 
their affluents; for a few weeks they might 
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be seen on their spawning beds in the cold, 
shallow waters of the inlets. They were 
evidently spawning, and were seen to chase 
one another about, often fighting fiércely. 
After a short time their fins were noticed 
to be more or less frayed out and sores 
appeared upon their bodies. A little later 
dead fish in greater or less abundance were 
seen and a little later still all disappeared; 
and not until the next year were any Red- 
fish seen again. These phenomena were 
familiar to every one acquainted at all 
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spawn, return again to the deep waters of 
the lakes. Those who believed that they 
come up from the sea attributed the sores 
and frayed-out fins to the injuries and 
wear and tear incident to the long, peril- 
ous journey; and there were those who 
contended that, after spawning, all die, and 
that none ever returns to the sea. 

Some maintained that the mutilations 
were received on the spawning grounds as 
a result of their fighting and their con- 
tact with the gravel of the spawning beds. 


Alaska Salmon Jumping a Waterfall in the Upstream Journey. 


with the Redfish Lakes, but the interpreta- 
tions put upon them by different observers 
did not agree. Some claimed that the 
Redfish come up from the sea each year 
and return to it after spawning. These 
claimed that they had seen the Redfish in 
the river below and ascending to the lakes, 
but admitted that they were not then so 
red as when in the inlets. Others 
were sure that these fish belong in the 
lakes, and, coming out into the inlets to 
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Naturalists had their views but were no 
more agreed than were the prospectors and 
miners who had seen the fish at these 
lakes. No ichthyologist had ever visited 
these lakes until September, 1894, when 
the writer made a brief visit to them for 
the purpose of making a preliminary inves- 
tigation with the hope that, if he could 
not settle some of the mooted questions, 
he might, at least, determine how best to 
attack the problems. The investigations 
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made indicated that it would be necessary 
to watch at least one of these lakes con- 
tinuously from about the middle of July 
until late in September, and such a series 
of observations was carried on in 1895, and 
again in 1896, extending from July 17 to 
September 24 in the first of these years, 
and from July 11 to September 25 in 1896. 
Among the more important problems 
which it was desired to solve were the 
following: (1) Do the Redfish spawning 
in the inlets of these lakes come up from 
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When they entered the inlet we watched 
them daily until the close of the spawning 
season. The details of our observations 
need not be given here. It will suffice to 
give only such facts as may be necessary 
to a clear understanding of the more 
important results of the season’s work. 

First of all, not a single Redfish was 
caught in any of the gill-nets which we 
kept in the outlets. 

On July 24 we began to take Redfish in 
the nets set in the inlets. They continued 
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the sea? (2) Where and how are the 
mutilations received 2? (3) What becomes 
of the fish after done spawning? (4) Do 
they all die, or return to the sea or lake ? 
Our method was briefly as follows: 
Gill-nets of proper mesh were set in the 
outlet below the lake and in the inlet 
above, and frequent visits were made to 
them. If these fish come up from below 
and had not yet arrived we would catch 
them in the outlet nets. If they had 
already reached the lake, or belonged in it, 
they would be caught in the inlet nets. 


coming from the lakes into the inlets until 
about September 12, by which time at least 
2,000 Redfish had been counted by us in 
Alturas Inlet, a small ereek not more than 
three miles of which are accessible to these 
fish. Hundreds were examined as they 
were coming up the inlet from the lake, 
and not one of them showed any bruises, 
sores, or frayed-out fins. But soon after 
reaching the spawning: beds individuals 
were seen now and then with the fins more 
or less frayed out. This fraying out of 
the fins seems to begin first with the caudal, 
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then on the front of the anal and dorsal, 
and later upon the ventral, and occasion- 
ally upon the pectorals. Mutilations are 
sometimes seen about the jaws and back, 
and on cach side of the back at the front 
of the dorsal fin is frequently seen a large 
sore or abraded space appearing as if 
rubbed off with coarse sandpaper. Toward 
the end of the spawning searcely a fish 
could be found which was free from muti- 
lations. During our continuous observa- 
tions of these fish while spawning we saw 
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by ploughing through it with their backs. 
Both male and female take part in this 
moving of the gravel, which is always 
accomplished by a quivering upstream 
movement of the fish. The males are 
more numerous than the females; frequent 
fighting takes place between the males that 
are paired and the supernumerary males, 
and some injuries are thus received. 

Our gill-nets, which were kept continu- 
ously stretched across the inlet after all 
the fish had come up from the lake, pre- 

















how the injuries were received. Without 
going too much into detail, let it suffice to 
say that there is a more or less definite 
pairing off; a somewhat definite nest is 
constructed by scooping out the gravel and 
sand; on this bed the eggs are laid, the 
milt is poured out over them, and the 
gravel is again moved so as to cover them 
more or less securely. The gravel is moved 
about chiefly by the fish’s tail, the under 
part of the anal and ventral fins also 
assisting; and often the fish were observed 
to turn upon the side and move the gravel 








vented their returning to the lake should 
any have desired to do so. But the evi- 
dence gathered showed little or no tend- 
ency on their part to run down stream. As 
the season advanced many fish were caught 
on the upper side of the net, but in a 
majority of cases the fish were merely 
lodged against the net, and were either 
dead or so weak as to be unable to resist 
the current which carried them down. 

The number of dead fish which were 
seen increased from day to day. On Sep- 
tember 7 there were by actual count about 
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1,000 live fish in Alturas Inlet; on Sep- 
tember 16 there were only 213, and on 
September 22 there were scarcely any. 
The nets had prevented any from leaving 
the inlet, and it is certain they all had died. 

What has been said regarding the Red- 
fish is essentially true of the Chinook sal- 
mon, which spawn in the outlet of Alturas 
Lake and the upper of Salmon 
River. These salmon are without sores or 
mutilations when they arrive, they move 
about the gravel of their spawning beds, 
fight, and receive injuries in the same 
ways; and, finally, all die after 
spawning. 

In conclusion, the following may be 
given as among the most interesting and 
important results obtained 
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twenty years ago. And the reasons for 
this deplorable depletion are apparent and 
easily understood. 

In the lower Columbia, there are miles 
and miles of gill-nets and hundreds of 
pound-nets and weirs; great seines are 
hauled in all suitable places, and the banks 
are lined with destructive salmon wheels. 
The lower river is literally filled with 
these and other apparatus destructive to 
the migrating salmon. They begin at the 
river’s mouth and extend up the river as 
far as the catch renders their operation 
profitable. 

Fortunate, indeed, the fish which is able 
to steer clear of this multitude of traps set 
to ensnare him, to pass them all safely by, 

to ascend the rapids and 





by these investigations. 

1. The mutilations and 
sores seen upon the Red- 
fish and Chinook salmon 
at spawning time are re- 
ceived on the spawning 
grounds and are not due 
to wear and tear incident 
to the long journey from 
the sea. 

2. All the Redfish and 
Chinook salmon spawning 
in these waters after 
once spawning. 

3. It is, of course, cer- 
tain that the Chinook 
salmon which spawn in 
these waters come up from 
the sea. Whether the 
fish make the same journey 
has not been fully proved, 
but the observations made 
at various places along the 
Columbia, and the _ struc- 
tural identity of the Red- 
fish with the Blueback sal- 
mon, make it certain that 
they do. 

3ut the Redfish of the 
Idaho lakes will soon be a 
thing of the past. Indeed, 
its numbers now are as 


die 


ted- 





leap the waterfalls, and, 
finally, to reach the spawn- 
ing grounds a_ thousand 
miles from the sea. And 
fortunate indeed would he 
be were the enemies all left 
behind; but they are not. 
The prospector, the miner, 
the ranches, and the people 
in the villages have learned 
where the Redfish spawn, 
and know when to expect 
their coming. 

Fully one-half of those 
which came to Alturas In- 
let in 1895 and in 1896 
were destroyed in this way, 
and every female fish killed 
before spawning entails a 
real and serious loss. 

In justice to the citizen 
of Idaho it should be said 
that he has little or no di- 
rect interest in the preser- 
vation of the Redfish. Of 
eourse, he should not de- 
stroy them; but of vastly 
greater importance is it 
that the fishing in the lower 
Columbia should be less 
destructive, so that larger 
numbers may be permitted 











nothing when compared 
with the vast runs of 


Dead Salmon, Partly Destroyed by 
Parasites. 


to reach their spawning 
grounds. 





THE GREAT HORNED SALMON 
OF THE PENOBSCOT 


By JAMES O. WHITTEMORE 


riverman swear“by the great horned 
salmon.” Such an invective dates 
from the year 1894, the time of the appear- 
ance of the famous fish which was for a 
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considerable period to the weir owners of 
the Penobscot what the famous Mrs. Na- 
tion was to the saloonkeepers of Kansas. 
The horned salmon—which was probably 
not a salmon at all—appeared in the river 
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“ The salmon swished right across his countenance.” 
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at irregular intervals for a period covering 
nearly five seasons, leaving ruin and devas- 
tation in its wake, and eluding capture 
often by a very narrow margin. 

This remarkable fish—the rivermen all 
swore that it was a solitary individual—re- 
sembled a large, well proportioned Atlantic 
or Penobscot River salmon in respect to 
color, size, and shape. But it had the sin- 
gular distinguishing characteristic of an 
elongated upper jaw, or, some say, a uni- 
cornlike growth from the os frontis, which 
formed a knife some fourteen inches in 
length and sharp enough, when backed by 
the weight of the fish, to cut the heaviest 
nets with ease. 

And this piseatorial marvel seemed to be 
fully aware of the use of his appendage 
extraordinary. When he found himself en- 
trapped in a weir or pound net he did not 
exhaust his strength with frantic dashes 
like the less favored of his fellow captives, 
but deliberately and with judgment ripped 
up the net and moved out into freedom, 
followed by salmon, shad, alewives, and 
others of a miscellaneous collection. 

Generally he got in his work before the 
weir tenders arrived, and the empty pound 
and torn net told the story. 

As near as can be ascertained, the famous 
fish first appeared to ’Lisha Treat, who for 
years operated a weir on Brigadier’s Isl- 
and; but Mr. Treat’s stories were not con- 
sidered in the strict light of truth until 
they had been verified several times by oth- 
ers who had similar experiences. 

It had been a backward season with 
*Lisha. Salmon and all other kinds of 
marketable fish had been scarce, and prices 
were firm in consequence. So it was that 
when Mr. Treat paddled out to his weir one 
morning and, peering between the meshes 
of the pound, saw four big, plump salmon 
worth seventy-five cents a pound in Bos- 
ton, a dozen fine roe shad, and several 
bushels of alewives, he was a happy man 
indeed. ’Lisha took all the precautions 
born of long and dear experience. He cau- 
tiously crept through the little wicker gate 
into the pound and poised his dip net to 
scoop in the largest salmon. But the sal- 
mon didn’t propose to be scooped. It com- 
menced a circuit of the weir, round and 
round, faster and faster, until it looked a 
silver streak in the water. The pound grew 
to be a miniature whirlpool, and ’Lisha was 
almost dizzy watching the strange proceed- 
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ings. In all his experience he had never 
seen a salmon cut up like that before, and 
he had been in the business going on forty 
years. Suddenly, as if the exercise had 
been for the purpose of gaining momen- 
tum, the salmon thrust his nose against the 
netting, half his body came out of the 
water, and with a tremendous splashing he 
wriggled his way two yards along the edge 
of the netting close to the weir floor. 

When ’Lisha had wiped the spray from 
his eyes he beheld a clean cut in the netting 
some four feet in length. The tide flaunted 
the loose ends around him,and as helooked, 
out through the opening darted the salmon 
and the shad and the alewives, leaving for 
*Lisha only a few bewildered flounders and 
a dead eel. “Wall, I swow to man! I 
wouldn’t have believed it if I hadn’t seen 
it with my own eyes, an’ I be durned if I 
can hardly believe them,” was Mr. Treat’s 
comment as he paddled to shore. 

When Mr. Treat told his story up in 
Harriman’s store that night, no one be- 
lieved it. It was greeted with scoffs and 
jeers, and nothing which ’Lisha could do or 
say could in the least degree impress upon 
the loafers, the most of them fishermen, 
that a salmon with a knife in his mouth 
had come into the weir and cut his way out 
again. Then, to add insult to injury, Toby 
Ginn, the smart young clerk, fixed over a 
“ Liars’ License ” which a cigar drummer 
had left, and with due formality presented 
it to ’Lisha, a ceremony which the people 
much enjoyed. 

But ’Lisha’s turn to laugh came soon. It 
was not more than a week later that Dea- 
con William Phelps, who owned and oper- 
ated a big weir at Sandy Point, had a very 
similar experience with a fish, or “ Satan in 
the form of a fish,” as the good deacon very 
emphatically characterized the cause of his 
troubles. It was against his principles to 
use profane and wicked words. With his 
weir brimming full of alewives and a lib- 
eral sprinkling of shad, the deacon saw a 
big fish deliberately rip up the netting; and 
then the whole catch went swimming with 
a joyful fluttering of tails out into the 
broad Atlantic. 

This mysterious swimming terror soon 
became a dreaded reality. From Sandy 
Point he visited the weirs on Verona, and 
then kept on up the river, visiting Marsh 
Bay, Drachm Point, Bald Hill Cove, and 
Mill Creek. Te even tore a pound net to 
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bits in Kent’s Eddy, right in sight of the 
City of Bangor. 

It followed naturally that every fisher- 
man on the river was intent upon capturing 
the free lance of the Penobscot, not only 
for the glory of it, but because a local sci- 
entist who had heard of the strange doings 
had offered a reward of $50 for the capture 
of the fish alive, or half that amount for its 
dead body in good condition. 

Jerry Beazley, who worked for Ambrose 
Dudley on the Prospect Shore, came as 
near getting the money as any one. It was 
Jerry’s luck to discover one morning that 
much-wanted fish in Dudley’s weir. The 
water had dropped off until something more 
than two feet remained over the bottom of 
the pound. There was the salmon sulking 
in a shady corner, gently moving his fins 
against the current, his long, keen knife 
plainly in sight. 

Jerry was very much excited. He dared 
not trust to the dip net, and so on the spur 
of the moment decided to wade into the 
pound and kick the fish to death before it 
would have time to rip out. Besides the 


netting was mostly of wire mesh planned . 


especially for fish who go swimming around 
with knives in their mouths. 

Jerry climbed into the pound and ap- 
proached the fish with great caution. The 
salmon commenced his usual tacties of 
swimming rapidly around the enclosure and 
then attacked the netting with his horn. 
But this availed nothing. Only one way of 
escape was left for the fish and that the 
narrow entrance so easy to find from the 
outside but so difficult to locate from with- 
in. This salmon was no ordinary fish, and 
finding that he could not rip his way out 
commenced to nose along for the exit. But 
Jerry anticipated this move and planted 
his rubber boots firmly in the entrance; as 
they were of fair proportions they very 
nearly blocked the opening. Jerry’s tactics 
were now of the waiting kind. He thought 
that he could keep the fish in until the tide 
left the weir floor dry and then it would be 
the easiest thing in the world te capture 
the much-wanted scaly devastation. 

But the salmon had no idea of meeting 
such an ignominious death. He sulked for 
a few minutes and Jerry got a trifle off his 
guard. The latter thought perhaps the fish 
had been injured by his contact with the 
wire netting, and advanced a few steps to 
reconnoitre as easily and gracefully as was 
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possible in two feet of water flowing with 
considerable force. Jerry reckoned that 
with one good. kick in the nose the fish 
would be as good as his. He shuffled along 
a few steps farther, and the salmon retreat- 
ed to the extreme end of the pound. The 
entrance was unguarded, and the salmon 
saw his chance for life. Suddenly he turned 
with a swish and like a jeweled javelin shot 
across the pound, the water fairly seething 
in his wake. Jerry saw it coming and 
poised himself for a punt which had it 
landed would have been the eternal undo- 
ing of that fish. But between fear of the 
ugly looking knife coming toward him, the 
slimy boards of the weir floor, and the 
rather strong tide current, Jerry, not being 
a particularly agile youth, lost his balance 
completely, and came down witk a splash 
and crash. His fall was something stu- 
pendous. He says that the salmon swashed 
right across his countenance and sailed 
out through the entrance, taking his hat on 
that long shining horn. Anyway, Jerry 
lost his hat and a salmon worth fifty dollars 
to science. 

Stories of this fish are numerous now in 
the lore of the Penobscot. Stephen Lis- 
comb, of Lincolnville, says he is sure he 
saw the horned salmon on the outside of 
his weir, jabbing holes in the netting just 
for pure deviltry or to let the other salmon 
out. Ezra Dobson, of Northport, is quite 
sure he saw it at the head of the bay, sharp- 
ening its horn on a flinty ledge. 

The Fish Commission experts regret ex- 
ceedingly that the fish has not been ecap- 
tured. They have interviewed every one 
they can find who has ever seen the fish, 
and the descriptions, except in regard to 
the length of the horn, tally fairly well. 
The Commission is puzzled to tell whether 
it is a freak salmon or a wandering 
specimen of some species unknown. 

Ben Pullen, who runs the Prospect ferry, 
says, in the way of a theory of his own, 
that a big salmon has in some way become 
entangled with a sheath knife which, with 
a lanyard attached, has been dropped over- 
board by some sailor, and that the efforts 
of the fish to get clear from this encum- 
brance has caused all the damage. 

A reappearance of this phenomenon 
would create a terrible state of affairs from 
Rockland to Bangor, but it would give 
some zest to the fishing business, and some 
one might possibly get that fifty dollars. 
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By JAMES H. 


i= wan’t only one creetur in th’ 
world meaner ’n Ras Haskins, and 
that creetur wuz Ras Haskins’s 
dog. *Tween ’em, them two ’peared t’ hev 
cornered th’ hull crop, an’ wuz a holdin’ 
on ’spectin’ t’ hev cussedness t’ sell ’fore 
spring.” 

The old friend from Connecticut paused 
for a moment, and rubbed his hand with a 
soothing touch over the head of an ancient 
collie that after many laborious efforts had 
climbed half way into his master’s lap and 
was insisting, in lazy, half muffled growls, 
upon being recognized. The man from 
Connecticut never spoke of dogs as “ real 
fanciers ” do. It is very doubtful, indeed, 
if he could have told you whether the clas- 
sic brow of the terrier from Boston should 
have “a well defined stop” or no stop at 
all; he was wholly ignorant of the beauty 
expressed in stifle curves or of the geomet- 
rical nicety of caudal angles, and his old 
heart would have gone out to his dog with 
a woman’s tenderness had you told him 
that by a slight operation the ears of the 
collie might be made to set properly. 
Whenever he talked dog—and he often did 
in the evenings when the summer mists 
were on the meadows—it was always in the 
simple country phrases of one who speaks 
of a neighbor whom he has known long and 
intimately. 

“T never seed a dumb beast,” he resumed 
after pushing the collie gently from him, 
“so innercent ’er helpless ’er little that 
that dog o’ Ras Haskins’s wouldn’t kill, ’er 
*tempt to, an’ in jestice t’ th’ dog I got t’ 
allow they wan’t many too big fer him t’ 
tackle nuther. Powerful set up creetur, he 
wuz—a cross ’tween a yaller sheep dog an’ 
four er’ five other varieties that hain’t 
never bin classified. He had a coat o’ rank 
yaller hair—t’ thick and coarse fer any or- 
dinary dog t’ bite through, and a pair o’ 
long, snappin’, snarlin’ jaws that when they 
wan’t t? work on sunthin’ wuz a drawed 
back a-sneerin’ at ye. Allers reminded me 
o’ Ras’s grin—only t’ wan’t ’s slick an’ pur- 
rin’ as Ras’s. ’Peared like that dog wuz 
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jest a hankerin’ t’ git insulted an’ hev his 
feelin’s hurt most th’ time so’st he could 
relieve ’em on th’ next creetur he met. 
’*Stead o’ speakin’ to ye civil and friendly 
when ye met him on th’ road, like me ’er 
you would, he jest stiffened out and his yal- 
ler hair riz ’s if he’d had a streak o’ raw 
lightenin’ run through him. 

“Fer ’most three years them two run 
roughshod, as ye might term it,.over th’ 
hull country, an’ they wan’t a cat in th’ 
neighborhood that wan’t pretty much ex- 
terminated, ner a pet that want killed ’er 
searred up fer life. Folks didn’t like t’ kill 
th’ brute becuz Ras bought bout all th’ 
ealves and butter they wuz in th’ country, 
and they knowed they couldn’t afford to 
offend him. An’ Ras certainly sot a store 
by that dog. I got t’? thinkin’ it over, an’ I 
made up my mind Ras liked th’ dog becuz 
he did outspoken all th’ cussed mean things 
Ras would ’a’ liked t’ hev done, but das- 
sent. 

“Well, sir, that little misunderstandin’ 
’tween my dog and your’n this arternoon 
called up a couple o’ fights I was witness to 
and in which Ras’s dog figgered somewhat 
conspicuous. They wan’t what ye’d call 
stric’ly orthodox dog fights, an’ I’m goin’ t’ 
let ye hev ’em. 

“A few summers back one o’ them 
young city fellers cum up here t’ visit, and 
fetched along with him a little black bob- 
tailed dog—one o’ them purty little cusses 
they call a cocker span’il, with no legs ’t all 
t? speak of, but thunderin’ long on ears— 
could ’a’ tied ’em ’most in a bow knot un- 
der his chin. An’ he wus the cutest little 
creetur ye ever see; coat a-shimmerin’ ’s if 
he’d bin shined up with stove polish. In 
th’ village he wuz kinder shy and timid, 
and walked ’long behind th’ young feller 
with his bobtail hangin’ down jest like a 
little black bear, but out in th’ fields— 
where there wan’t no one payin’ no atten- 
tion t? him—he was as perk as a sparrer, 
a-chasin’ birds an’ sticks an’ a-boundin’ 
through th’ tall grass ’s if he wus made 0’ 
Indjy rubber, a-laughin’ an’ a-barkin’ an’ a- 
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hollerin’ to hisself all th’ time. One day 
they cum past my duck pond, an’ when 
that little black cuss sot eyes on th’ ducks 
away he cum fer ’em—tight’s them milkin’ 
stool legs could carry him, a-hollerin’ every 
time he got a chanst t’ ketch his breath. 
O’ course th’ ducks swum out into th’ mid- 
dle soon ’s they heard him comin’, but what 
did that little feller do when he got t’ th’ 
edge o’ th’ pond an’ finds ’em gone, but sit 
up on his hind legs and wave them front 
feet o’ his’n at th’ ducks—jest ’s if he 
*spected ’em all t? cum t’ him to onct. His 
young master cum along bout that time,an’ 
when he seed his dog he ’most doubied up 
laughin’. ‘ You’re learning,’ he says, sittin’ 
down beside him an’ still chucklin’, ‘ like 
all the rest of us have to, that the pretty 
little tricks we were so proud of when we 
were youngsters don’t go for much in the 
world outside.” Th’ little dog kinder 
smiled like he knowed he’d bin a mite fool- 
ish, an’ turnin’ back t’? bark onct at th’ 
ducks so’st t? git th’ last word in, he starts 
rompin’ off crost th’ fields. 

“They hadn’t bin here more’n two weeks 
when they happened t’ stroll one day out 
on th’ road past Ras Haskins’s place. 
Th’ little dog wuz a gallopin’ arter a flock 
o’ sparrers, an’ when they flew in th’ wheat 
field opposite Ras’s house th’ little feller 
put his front paws on th’ rail fence that 
divided th’ road from th’ field an’ barked 
*s if he would bust. That ’tracted Ras’s 
dog, an’ ’fore th’ other little feller knowed 
it, th’ big yaller one had him by th’ neck 
shakin’ him ’s if he wuz a rat. Th’ young 
man from the city cum a-hurryin’ up ’s 
fast ’s he could t’ rescue his span’il, but he 
couldn’t break the other dog’s holt, strive’s 
he would. ’Bout that time, Ras, hearin’ 
th’ noise, came a-strollin’ down from th’ 
barn, an’ arter takin’ in th’ situation an’ 
th’ size o’ th’ other feller’s dog, jest 
sprawled hisself against th’ fence t’ see th’ 
fight. That ’s allus th’ way Ras did when 
he seed his dog had got things t’ suit him 
*bout right. ‘Come out here and take off 
your dog!’ th’ city feller hollers; ‘ he’ll kill 
mine in a minute more.’ Ras jest slid his 
hat back an’ spit crost th’ fence. ‘I’ve 
allers made it a pint,’ he says, in th’ sneer- 
in’ way he had when he seed things wuz 
comin’ his way, ‘never t’ interfere when 
folks git t’ quarrelin’; they ain’t no sem- 
blance o’ sense in it, an’ likesnuff they’ll 
turn on ye ’fore ye know it. An’ th’ same 
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rule holds good fer dog fights—’sides, even 
if my dog did use your’n up, ye wouldn’t 
lose more’n six inches 0’ dog. Ye city 
dudes oughter have sense ’nough t’ leave 
them toys t’ hum.’ 

“While Ras was airin’ them views on 
sech subjects, th’ minit th’ other feller had 
spoke of past an’ with it th’ life o’ that 
pert little span’il. At first th’ city feller 
didn’t say nothin’; jest stooped down an’ 
picked up th’ body an’ began smoothin’ 
down th’ soft rumpled fur. Seemed like 
he must ’a’ stood there most two minits. 
Finally he looks up an’ walks over t’? where 
Ras wuz standin’. I hain’t never seed a 
whiter face on no man ner woman than 
that city feller’s was then—ner a stiller 
one. ‘I’m not going to threaten you,’ he 
says, lookin’ Ras in th’ eye an’ speakin’ in 
a kind of « steady,quiet voice that sounded 
like his face looked. ‘I’m not going to 
threaten you—only bullies like you do 
that. I could wring your neck, or I could 
kill your miserable eur, or I could do both; 
but what good would that do?’ Th’ young 
feller stopped a minit, an’ then went off on 
nother tack—’s if he wuz talkin’ to his- 
self. ‘No, that won’t do at all,’ he kinder 
mutters; ‘ there would be no more satisfac- 
tion in that than having this old brute 
arrested. What I want is something that 
will be vicious, as damnably vicious as this 
has been—something that will be complete 
and adequate.’ He sorter stumbled around 
fer a minit tryin’ t’ think o’ sumthin’ 
more t’ say, an’ all t’? onct turned an’ 
walked down th’ road—a-carryin’ th’ little 
dead dog with him. Ras he jest stood 
there and grinned, an’ arter a while walks 
back inter his barn a-whistlin’. But I 
knowed we hadn’t seed th’ last o’ that fuss. 

“That same night when I went down to 
th’ depot I seed th’ young feller a-pacin’ 
up an’ down th’ platform a-waitin’ fer th’ 
express to New York. Jest ’fore train 
time I slid up ’longside o’ him. ‘ Have ye 
run cross anythin’ that ’pears adequate 
yet,’ I says t? him. He looked at me fer a 
second an’ then smiled—wan’t what ye 
might call an amiable smile. ‘ Perhaps 
so,’ he says; ‘ perhaps so.’ 

“?Twas a couple o’ days er more ’fore he 
got back agin, an’ when he finally cum, 
darn me if he didn’t have another little 
dog with him!. This one wuz a white ’un, 
an’ stead o’ havin’ no tail he didn’t have 
no ears. He wuz considerable bigger’n th’ 
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black feller, but only *bout a quarter th’ 
size o’ Ras’s dog. Th’ next mornin’ when 
th’ young feller cum down fer his mail I 
got a better look at th’ new creetur. He 
wuz a awful silent dog—kinder gray and 
grim round th’ head, an’ he never paid no 
more ’tention when farmers’ dogs cum tip- 
toein ’round than ’s if he never seed ’em. 
I never reko-lek’ seein’ a dog so powerful 
sot on mindin’ his own business. ‘ Wan’t 
one dog killed enough for ye,’ I says t’ th’ 
feller. ‘No, it was not,’ he says, kinder 
short and surly, an’ with that they starts 
walkin’ leisurely out toward Ras’s place. 
When I drove out that arternoon I met him 
comin’ home with th’ white dog still fol- 
lerin’ at his heels. ‘I see yer new dog’s 
still livin’” I hollers t’ him. ‘I guess ye 
didn’t meet th’ yaller one t’day, did ye?’ 
‘No, I did not,’ he says, in th’ same short 
way 0’ speakin’. ‘If that white ’un ’s any 
good,’ I says—tryin’ t’ draw th’ feller out 
—he don’t ’pear t’ do much braggin’.’ 
‘You may have noticed, my friend,’ th’ 
feller answers back, ‘ that those who stand 
at the head of their profession rarely do.’ 
That’s all he had t’ offer, an’ arter lookin’ 
down at th’ white dog kinder thoughtful 
he starts off fer hum. Fer most three days 
them two—the city feller an’ th’ white 
dog—strolled, absent minded an’ aimless 
like t’ all pearance, back an’ forth on th’ 
road that ied to Ras Haskin’s place. They 
must ’a’ knowed every fence post on both 
sides th’ road ’fore they found what they 
wuz lookin’ fer. But they found it. I’ve 
allus kinder thought th’ bustin’ of them 
whiffietrees as I wuz a passin’ Ras’s house 
that arternoon must ’a’ bin a act o’ Provi- 
dence. I’d cherished sumthin’ of a grudge 
agin that yaller dog myself. Well, sir, jest 
*bout th’ time them whiffletrees gin out 
along cum them two—th’ city feller an’ th’ 
white dog. They wuz still down th’ road 
quite a picce when Ras’s dog sighted ’em. 
Down through th’ middle o’ th’ road he 
cum, a-growlin’ an’ a-snappin’ an’ a-sneer- 
in’. Whirlin’ up th’ dust an’ a-bristlin’ 
like he’d had a family grudge agin that 
little white dog fer more’n fifty years. 
When th’ feller from th’ city heerd him 
comin’—sounded jest like a pack o’ wolves 
—he called his dog out into th’ middle o’ 
th’ road, and stood there waitin’, his hands 
in his pockets an’ his eyes on both dogs t’ 
onct. 

“T’ve allus kinder mistrusted since that 
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jest "fore Ras’s dog cum up with th’ white 
’un he sorter got th’ idee into his mind that 
mebbe things wan’t jest ’s he’d planned ’em; 
’t any rate he slowed down sum at th’ last 
jump an’ began walkin’ round th’ other fel- 
ler’s dog stiff legged ’s if he might ’gree to 
a compromise er talk it over first jest t’ 
be obligin’. But Lord, they wan’t time! 
Ras’s dog wuz t’ late-—a woman might 
jest ’s well stop in a hundred acre pastur 
an’ try t? explain to a Durham bull why 
she wuz a-carryin’ a red parasol. While 
th’ yaller dog wuz hintin’ at overtur’s an’ 
a-gettin’ less an’ less insulted every minit 
that little white dog, as ye might say, ‘ had 
cleared fer action.” When I got there— 
an’ I wan’t more’n three-quarters of an 
hour unhookin’ them hosses—he wuz 
a-crouchin’ down with his belly’most on th’ 
ground, an’ where all them muscles cum 
from I hain’t never bin able t’? learn; they 
stood out on both sides o’ his backbone big- 
ger’n a hired man’s arm. His lips was a 
drawed back in a clean straight line, with 
a sorter purplish red streak showin’ ’tween 
’em, and th’ hair on his back had riz jest 
the way ye’ve seen iron filin’s cum up under 
one 0’ them toy magnets. I got a glimpse 
of his eyes, an’ I knowed then why Ras’s 
dog wuz a hankerin’ so fer one o’ these 
here armistices ye hear tell about. Them 
eyes wuz squinted up sum—a follerin’ 
every step th’ yaller dog took—an’ yet they 
was s’ awful steady an’ sot an’ shinin’— 
shinin’ jest th’ way them little hoss stall 
winders lights up when th’ settin’ sun 
ketches ’em—that ye’d allowed th’ hell fire 
o’ eternity wuz in ’em.~ I looked that dog 
all over, an’ let go a little prayer o’ thanks- 
givin’ that I wan’t standin’ in th’ yaller 
dog’s shoes jest at that pér’ticlar minit. 
Well, sir, them two stood there lookin’ at 
one nother fer quite a spell—long enough 
fer me an’ th’ city feller t’ back up agin th’ 
fence. ‘It’s going to be adequate, he 
whispers t? me; ‘damnably, sweetly ade- 
quate.’ Then he raises his arm an’ waves 
to th’ dog: ‘Worry him, Laddie,’ he hol- 
lers. ‘ Worry him!’ 

The old friend paused, drew his brows 
into a deep frown, and gazed thoughtfully 
at the toe of one boot. “’S fer’s th’ white 
dog went,” he said, “I ’low I was kinder 
disapinted. He was th’ silentest dog I 
ever see in a fight—wan’t makin’ n’ more 
noise ’n if he was waitin’ fer th’ benedic- 
tion. But ”—and the old man allowed his 
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breath to escape in a long-drawn sigh— 
“He wuz the suddenest. Lord-alivin’ ! In 
jest one second arter that feller swung his 
arm there ’peared t? be a hull flock o’ 
them white dogs a-pickin ont’ Ras’s dog 
ter onect. Th’ road wuz swarmin’ with ’em. 
An’ th’ yeller cuss was fightin’ sum too— 
fightin’ fer all he knowed. Th’ only trouble 
*peared t’ be that jest as them jaws o’ his’n 
shet t’gether on sum vital spot them white 
dogs wuz somewhere else—like ’s not hangin’ 
ter an ear er leg er both. ‘ He’s only spar- 
ring,’ th’ city feller says t’ me, ‘just a lit- 
tle body work; he does that every day with 
the muzzle on, merely for practise. That 
white dog you see before you,’ he continues, 
goin’ into th’ trifles th’ way men allus do 
when they gits excited; ‘that white dog,’ 
he says, ‘is the Laddie—the Hoboken Lad- 
die, and when men speak his name they do 
so with reverence. He has not begun to 
fight yet.2 Them bein’ the circumstances, 
I ketched myself all t? onct feelin’ kinder 
sorry fer Ras’s yaller cuss. What chanst 
had he agin a dog with a reputation like 
that— Has not begun to fight yet!’ Why, 
them’s th’ words, I says t’ myself, that old 
Paul Jones hollers out t’ them Britishers. 
Then I happened to reko-lek’ all th’ cus- 
sed mean things that brute had done, an’ 
I saw that pert little span’il standin’ agin 
th’ fence, his stub tail waggin’ like th’ 
pend’lum of a clock when ye take the 
weight off, an’ a barkin’ fit t? bust; I reko- 
lected, too, what happened arterwards, an’ 
my old blood begun t’ jest riz up an’ sizzle 
fer th’ white dog t’ win. ‘Sick him, ye 
little white cuss,’ I hollers; ‘sick him!’ 
An’ all t’ onct th’ yaller dog lets out a aw- 
ful holler o’ surrender. Th’ noise brought 
Ras from th’ barn on th’ run. ’Fore he 
reached th’ road, however, them long white 
jaws had shet on the other feller’s throat, 
an’ I knowed from th’ way they cum 
t?gether they wan’t nothin’ short of a spe- 
cial dispensashun could ever pry ’em 
open. 

“(Call off yer. dog!’ Ras bellers, seein’ 
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how things wuz goin’. ‘ Take him off, ’er 
Tl have th’ law on ye—I’ll kill ye both!’ 

“The young city feller never says a 
word at first—jest stepped up to Ras, an’ 
shovin’ the flat of his hand under Ras’s 
nose, pushed him off t’? one side. ‘I allus 
make it a pint,’ he says, imitatin’ Ras’s 
voice an’ swingin’ one arm kinder free and 
ominous like to his side, ‘never t’ inter- 
fere in other folks’ quarrels, an’ I make 
it a pint, moreover, never t’ let anybody 
else interfere in ’em—especially in a case 
like this.’ I see by the way his face wuz 
a-twitchin’ he wuz jest a-hankerin’ t’ let go 
at Ras, but he didn’t. ‘ You and your cur,’ 
he says instead, ‘are learning a great 
moral lesson. I regret,’ he says, ‘ that it 
is too late for your cur to profit much by 
it, and I fear from what I have seen of you 
that your intellect is a little too much 
warped to grasp it all at once, but,’ he 
says, waving his hand toward th’ dogs, 
‘you will have plenty of time to ponder 
over it; it takes some years to collect in 
one dog all the viciousness there is, er was, 
rather, in that brute there. ” 

* * *% * * 

The man from Connecticut paused 
again, removed his feet from the porch 
rail, and cleared his throat. Ile evidently 
was selecting words from his vocabulary 
that would earry conviction with them. 
“Now, I want ye’ t’? fully understand,” he 
explained, earnestly, “that I ain’t a-tryin’ 
t? defend that young city feller’s conduct; 
ner t’ say that he acted in what ye’d eall a 
real Christianlike spirit; there ain’t no 
denying’ he let th’ sun go down on his 
wrath fer most seven nights runnin’, an’ 
ye got t’ low his idee o’ gettin’ smit on th’ 
t?other cheek wan’t stric’ly orthodox, but ” 
—and the old friend from Connecticut 
drew in a long, deep breath—“’S fer’s I’m 
concerned J hain’t never seed nowheres a 
completer er a slicker renderin’ o’ th’ 
Seriptur passage: 

“¢ An eye fer an eye an’ a tooth fer a 
tooth, ” 
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By EDWYN SANDYS 


UCH-NAMED, not infrequently 
much overrated, and not seldom 
much-abused, this fish occupies a 

rather ambiguous position among those 
species which by virtue of certain fighting 
qualities have earned recognition as game- 
fish. Greatest of our pike, and a veritable 
freebooter of fresh water, he has his full 
share of that strength, speed, and voracity 
which have earned for his tribe the rather 
doubtful notoriety they enjoy. The term 
“wolf of fresh water ”is not so far amiss as 
at first glance it might appear. Scientific 
authorities have decided that the masca- 
longe and its near relative,the great north- 
ern pickerel, shall be respectively known as 
Lucius masquinongy and Lucius lucius. 

The ’lunge is found in the Great Lakes, 
their tributaries, the waters of the St. 
Lawrence basin, and the Wisconsin lakes. 
Wherever its habitat, it is the same old 
lusty pike, the savage of unsalted seas, and 
a holy terror to any other fish small enough 
to fit inside of, it. Just how large the 
*lunge grows probably is an open question 
—eighty-odd pounds would be about the 
limit. I have one which sealed a 
trifle over fifty pounds. 

The sportsmanlike methods of taking 
this fish are trolling with the rod and the 
long handline, and both frequently afford 
the liveliest of lively sport. Occasionally 
a medium-sized specimen surprises some 
angler who is using live minnow bait for 
bass, but such an event would be somewhat 
in the nature of an accident. 

The variations of the name are rather 
curious, but they may be at least partially 
explained by the uncertainty whether the 
original name was Chippewa, French, or a 
mongrel blend of the two tongues. The 
Indians call it “maskinonje,” the French 
“masque allonge,” and these throughout 
the extensive range of the fish are varied 
into masealonge, muscalonge, muskellunge, 
muskallonge, maskinonge, and masquin- 
ongy. For convenience, anglers use the 
abbreviation “ lunge.” 

The fish is subject to much variation in 
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color, but this is a matter of locality and 
by no means to be depended upon should 
one be asked to decide if some big captive 
is a ‘lunge or a specimen of the closely 
allied great northern pickerel. The mem- 
brane of the lower margin of the gill cover 
is more reliable. In the ‘lunge, it is fur- 
nished on either side with seventeen to 
nineteen bony rays to facilitate closing and 
opening the gills. These bony rays, termed 
branchiostegals, spread and furl the mem- 
branes at the fish’s pleasure, somewhat as 
the ribs of an umbrella or the sticks of a 
fan perform their function. The great 
northern pickerel has from fourteen to six- 
teen of them, while the eastern pickerel 
(L. reticulatus), and the western, or grass 
pickerel (L. vermiculatus), have twelve or 
thirteen. 

An easier identification mark, however, 
is found on the cheeks and gill cover. In 
the mascalonge the upper half of cheek 
and gill cover is sealed, while the lower 
half of both is naked. The pike has a gill 
cover scaled like the ’lunge’s, but the entire 
cheek is sealed. The eastern and grass 
pickerel have cheek and gill covers sealed 
all over. Hence, if only the upper half of 
the fisk’s cheek is sealed, it is a “lunge; if 
the entire cheek and half the gill cover 
show scales, the specimen is a great north- 
ern pike. Young mascalonge are distinctly 
spotted with blackish on a greenish or 
grayish ground. The mature fish shows less 
distinct markings, although they usually 
are discernible in the region of the tail. I 
have, however, seen big, old fish upon which 
the eye could detect no spot, the general 
color being grayish green with a few dim 
reflections. Again, I have seen fine fish of 
a nondescript tint, as like that of an old, 
dry rubber boot as anything I can think of. 
The young and old of the great northern 
pike have the sides marked with oval whit- 
ish or yellowish spots, several shades lighter 
than the ground color—hence, a fish with 
spots darker than the ground color is a 
‘lunge; with lighter spots, a northern pike. 
I have dwelt upon these distinctive marks 
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in the hope that what has been said may 
aid in clearing away a bit of the misunder- 
standing covering these two fine fish. If 
the inexperienced angler will remember 
about the scales of the cheeks and gill cov- 
ers and the color of the spots, he should 
make no error in his identification. 

The ’lunge and his nearest kin are re- 
morseless destroyers of other fish. Like so 
many oldtime robbers of the Rhine, they 
have their strongholds from which to dash 
forth and raise havoe with the unfortunate 
wayfarer that may chance within view. 
The piscivorous habit is strongly suggested 
by a startling array of teeth, long and 
sharp, of various sizes, and so arranged 
that any fish fairly seized can see his finish 
without half looking. 

There is something tigerish about the 
method of this grim destroyer. Is there a 
big nest of water weeds, or a handy clump 
of rushes, such as might readily conceal a 
few feet of huge rubber hose? Then swim 
wide of that spot ye fat, lazy, fool fishes, 
for this particular brand of rubber hose is 
only open at one end, and that end carries 
a contrivance that grippeth like a bear trap 
with freshly filled teeth, and moreover, the 
trap seems to be always set. 

The crafty ‘lunge knows how well his 
long body blends with all water growths; 
that one sweep of his always-ready, mighty 
caudal will send him speeding forth as 
though shot from a mortar, and that noth- 
ing upon which his wide jaws can make 
good their deadly grip is too big for him to 
tackle. Silent, motionless as a set spring, 
he waits in his ambush until a sizable vic- 
tim drifts within range. The cruel eyes 
glow like wee incandescent lamps, but the 
careless prey sees them not, or if he does, 
mistakes them for two sparks of sunlight 
filtering through the tangled greenery. It 
is wondrous pleasant there in ‘the velvet 
shade cast by the whispering rushes for- 
ever writing at the grand blue scroll above. 
From this same well-found shade, too, he 
can peer far out through the sunlit water 
and maybe make a small raid on yonder 
fairy fleet, where the silver galleons of the 
shiners drift on their lazy course. “TI will 
tarry a while” thinks the visitor fish. 

Indeed he will! Whish! Zip! The star- 
tled rushes sway and twist as the big, bent 
tail sweeps through its marvelous stroke; 
a swift hollow forms upon the oily surface, 
the sleepy, vertical shadows suddenly wake 
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and dance in frenzy; there 1s a thrill of 
action for yards about, above; below, there 
is bloody murder! A tiny silvery bubble 
rises to the surface, bursts, and leaves an 
iridescent patch. That much slipped out 
between the gripping jaws. A few feet 
under, a dim greenish form drifts back 
from outer shades and lazily noses its way 
through the cover until it is again headed 
toward the open. Then silently, like the 
shadow marking the sun’s decline, it rises 
among the yielding stems till at a certain 
point all motion ceases. The trap is reset! 

Perhaps again and again will the drama 
be repeated, for the ’lunge is a gluttonous 
feeder. While it, of course, is impossible 
to figure out the destruction with anything 
like accuracy, it must be no trifle. And 
the worst part of it is that the bulk of the 
victims are good-sized fish, old enough to 
reproduce their kind, hence of infinitely 
greater value than mere fry. 

The unsportsmanlike methods of taking 
the “lunge are shooting and spearing. The 
shooting usually is not so murderous as it 
might appear; in fact it is none too easy 
when the work is done with a rifle. A slowly 
moving, or even a motionless fish is a very 
deceptive mark owing to the fact that it 
almost invariably appears to be about four 
inches above its actual position. The re- 
fractive power of water has caused many a 
good shot to miss what should have been an 
easy mark, and, of course, the greater the 
distance and the sharper the angle, the 
more difficulty about driving lead into the 
water. In point of fact, a green hand will 
earn no glory shooting ‘lunge, for, unless 
he can get almost directly above his fish, 
he will be very apt to blunder. 

Nor will a keen and experienced man ac- 
complish any serious destruction, for a sin- 
gle good fish would be a notable result of a 
day’s skirmishing along the stream. Big 
lunge are only occasionally seen, and a 
glimpse of one is no guarantee of a sure 
chance to follow. The man with a rifle 
wants only big fish, and he may watch a 
stream all day and nearly every day for a 
month and not get one fair chance. When 
the ‘lunge are running up stream the posi- 
tion of a heavy fish usually is betrayed by a 
steadily advancing furrow on the surface. 
With his eye upon this telltale, the man 
with the rifle skirmishes along the bank, 
kegping well concealed and always endeav- 
oring to gain some commanding point from 
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which he may look, and, should circum- 
stances warrant, shoot down. 

Such points may be few and far apart, 
and the “lunge may take a notion to swim 
deeper,or hug the farther sideof the stream 
while passing, which demands that the man 
shall shift ground and endeavor to plan 
another ambush farther up. This sort of 
thing may be continued during an entire 
morning and no chance be offered; in fact, 
the odds are always in favor of the fish. A 
missed fish seldom gives a second chance. 
As it is quite possible to follow the wake of 
a fish for miles, to see the intended victim 
in the wrong place perhaps a dozen times, 
and eventually to lose him because you 
feared the risk of one or two doubtful 
chances, the shooting of the ‘lunge is a 
feat seldom performed. 

Spearing during the same season is well- 
nigh as uncertain. Some old hands at the 
game take very long-shafted spears and go 
sit at some handy spot from about dawn till 
as long as they can stand it. Others take 
chances with the short throwing spear, and, 
needless to say, seldom take much more 
than the chances. 

The spearing through the ice inside a 
dark’shanty is another method of the mar- 
ket fisher. He sits there smoking and play- 
ing the decoy and praying for “night or 
Blucher,” and Blucher may be’atar off and 
hotly engaged in some unknown corner of 
what is doomed to be a sure enough Water- 
loo. Meantime the -watcher peers stead- 
fastly down into a mystery of green vague- 
ness, through which extend ghostly growths 
like the wraiths of tropic forests. Flashes 
of silvery light wink like aquatic fireflies 
and tell where burnished fry are playing, 
and possibly a yellow perch lances across 
the view and instructs the young idea that 
rod, pole, or perch are measures of deadly 
accuracy when used in finny schools. And 
after the fisher has grown to feel like the 
brown man of old, upon whose original in- 
vention his method is a glaring infringe- 
ment, there comes a change. 

The small fry disappear in some myste- 
rious manner best known to themselves. 
There is a sort of glow in the water and 
from under the ice slowly slides a myste- 
rious something. If the man with the spear 
be wise and ironed instead of nerved, he 
will play the decoy between his feet and 
coax the fish six inches further. Right 
where his neck, if he had one, would be, is 
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the spot, and one must not be afraid of 
hitting him too hard! Ive heard—of 
course ’tis mere hearsay and perhaps un- 
true—there’s a way of putting a bit too 
much strength to it, missing the fish, and 
following head first after the spear. I can- 
not recommend this. There’s a lack of ven- 
tilation and a prevalence of cold and damp 
down under there which are undesirable, if 
not positively dangerous. Getting wet up 
to his ankles may be a trifling matter to a 
robust man, but I suspect a good deal de- 
pends upon which end of him he measures 
from. A man may wet two of his soles with 
impunity, but the third never requires 
water unless—but maybe that’s getting too 
far ahead? 

In trolling for ‘lunge the old-fashioned 
handline and spoon hook may be depended 
upon, but the method lacks the science 
which the use of a trolling rod demands. I 
have done a lot of it, and I prefer to go 
alone and do my own paddling, or rowing. 
A turn of the line around the thigh enables 
you to feel all attacks on the lure, while 
leaving both hands for the paddle or oars; 
and at the same time the line is where your 
hand ean find it without loss of time. This 
is important, for the resistance of a heavy 
fish, aided by the forward motion of the 
craft, will tauten a line to the danger 
point before you have time for many mo- 
tions of your hand. When paddling I 
make fast the paddle by a short cord, so it 
ean safely be dropped at any point of the 
stroke. When once fast to a good fish I 
seldom bother about the paddle forturning, 
as there is a way of swinging a light craft 
head on to a taut line which is understood 
by all familiar with canoes and skiffs. An 
old pair of gloves is no bad protection, for 
a line sometimes cuts bare hands. 

It is impossible to give anything like de- 
tailed instructions regarding the playing 
of a fish on a handline. A small fellow may ° 
be unceremoniously hauled in hand over 
hand; a big one must be humored. I be- 
lieve in keeping at a fish all the time, tak- 
ing no too pronounced liberties and allow- 
ing him none. So long as a firm, even hold 
be maintained on him, he is doomed, if the 
hooks are planted where they should be. 
Anything likejerking should not be allowed 
at either end of the string, for one stiff 
jerk may play havoc. Only overexcite- 
ment or rotten tackle are responsible for 
the loss of a well-hooked fish. On a hand- 
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line a big fish might demand ten or fifteen 
minutes of play—I should say an allowance 
of about one-half minute per pound would 
be about his limit. I know many men tell 
of much longer struggles, but I never have 
seen them. The fact is a man fast to a big 
‘lunge is apt to be mighty poor indeed as 
a judge of time. It’s like the answer of 
the benedict to the bachelor who asked if 
statistics showed that married men lived 
longer than single men—‘Mebbe it only 
seems longer.” 

A good rod for ‘lunge is a high grade 
split bamboo, or an ash and lancewood, 
nine feet long and weighing twelve ounces. 
This, with a multiplying reel of good make 
and about seventy-five yards of plaited 
“No. 3,” or “E” silk line, and a No. 3-0 
Sproat, tied on gimp, will do the business. 
A large minnow, or a frog, makes a deadly 
bait,but many prefer a large trollingspoon 
having a single hook. Triple hooks for 
‘lunge are a nuisance. All baits for “lunge 
should be moved slowly; a common fault of 
trollers with the handline is sending the 
boat along too rapidly. An excellent rule 
is to make as little noise and fuss as possi- 
ble. From a boat pulled silently about 
twenty-five yards outside the weeds the 
bait can be east to their very edge and 
slowly drawn away; I prefer, however, to 
troll along the edge, and by this method 
cover the most water with the least dis- 
turbance. Because a fish does not strike 
is no guarantee that it is not there, and 
for this reason I return to a good-looking 
place after a reasonable interval. 

As soon as possible after the “lunge bites 
is the time to strike, and the moment the 
fish is hooked the rower should make for 
open water. If this be delayed there may 
be trouble, for the ‘lunge is apt to play the 
deuce if he can get to cover. A good boat- 
man will watch every move of the gameand 
take fuil advantage of every chance to as- 
sist the angler. Too few men are reliable 
with the gaff. It should be cautiously 
passed under the fish—this cannot be done 
too slowly and carefully—and then sent 
home into the throat, with a smoothly 
swift, upward sweep. So soon as the fish 
has been boated it should be rapped on 
the head and a knife blade passed through 
the spine just back of the head. This most 
effectually will prevent any unexpected 
flopping about, for a fish so treated is dead 
—not merely stunned. 


A Matter of Mascalonge 


The best fish ever I killed was taken in 
Rondeau Harbor, on the Canadian side of 
Lake Erie. While from appearances the 
Eau should be an ideal water, com- 
paratively few, but usually large fish are 
taken from it. Upon the day in question 
I had trolled with the handline around 
one end of the harbor, a distance of 
several miles. There was a broad bor- 
der of marsh, and plenty of weeds in the 
water, but the great trouble was an over- 
abundance of bass. These were fine fish, 
but I felt like Hiawatha, and craved the 
big fellow. 

When I reached the entrance to the har- 
bor, the lighthouse keeper hailed me, and 
after refusing some fish because he could 
eatch more than he could use, he asked: 

“Why don’t you try at the inner end of 
the piers for a big fellow? Anybody could 
kill them things!” The things referred to 
being some very fair bass. 

For a moment I fancied he was putting 
up a job, for the spot indicated was un- 
promising for ‘lunge, but he was in earnest 
and I knew better than to dispute his 
knowledge. If you are going to do a thing 
at all you may as well do it thoroughly—so 
I did. For an hour I paddled back and 
forth, taking a couple of good bass, but re- 
ceiving no word from the desired big fel- 
low. At last, when I had about decided to 
give it up, the keeper hailed me. 

“You go too fast,” he said. “ Work clear 
down past that big clump of rushes, turn it 
and come back here and see what you do. 
Go slow, now,” he concluded. 

It seemed a foolish task, but I went as 
directed, slipped round the rushes and 
headed back. Somebody must have applied 
for a stay of proceedings, for on a sudden 
everything was brought up standing. 
“Strange there should be a snag out here,” 
was the first thought; for the line had 
tautened like a harp string. But just 
then the snag got busy, and I grabbed the 
string and hung on to everything but a yell 
which broke away and ripped thesun-kissed 
silence plumb to the distant woods. Had T 
not known that horses didn’t graze so deep, 
I might have imagined that I had hooked 
up somebody’s three-minute stepper. 

There was no mistaking the nature of 
the captive, for the way he fought for the 
weeds betrayed him, while nothing in that 
water save a sturgeon or a ‘lunge could 
pull as he did. Headed off in his rush for 
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cover,he presently steamedfor open water, 
and the way the canoe followed was a cau- 
tion to behold. For minute after minute 
he pulled and I hung on, getting a foot or 
so of line now and then. Eventually he 
appeared to abandon all hope of getting to 
the weeds, and made for the end of the 
piers. I knew there were stones and snags 
in that vicinity, and so handled him as 
roughly as I dared, but he had almost en- 
tered the danger zone before he gave any 
sign of weakening. Finally his efforts be- 
came erratic, then feeble, and he drew, log- 
like, close alongside, though still refusing 
to keel over and expose that white badge of 
surrender which I was mighty keen to 
spy. 

“Gaff him, man! Quick!” shouted the 
keeper; but I had no gaff. 

The ’lunge was so big he almost seared 
me. His bristling teeth were too horrible 
to contemplate in connection with fingers 
through his gills, and for a moment I hesi- 
tated. Then, grasping the paddle, I lifted 
steadily with one hand, while the paddle 
went slowly over my shoulder. It was risky, 
but it had to be. 


“Don’t! Don’t! You-condemned-fool- 
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you’ll-lose——!”’ howled the keeper, but his 
protest was unheeded. 

In all probability the strain I was under 
somehow got into my arm, for the only fish 
that possibly could endure such a clip must 
surely be a fossil and one of the toughest 
propositions in its line. As it was, the 
thin-edged paddle bit clear through the 
spine several inches back of the head 
instead of where I aimed, but I cared little 
about that. It wasn’t my spine, but it was 
my paddle and my fish, and when a man 
ean’t paddle his own fish the way he has a 
mind to, things have got out of stroke. 

The light keeper didn’t like it. He said 
that nobody but several sorts of blank fools 
ever landed fish that way. When I assured 
him I’d have landed harder if I could have 
got more of a swing, it didn’t improve 
matters. 

“Why didn’t you grab his gills? Them 
there teeth look sassy, but they can’t actoo- 
ally hurt nothin’!” he continued as he 
poked his fingers into the big mouth which 
I was holding open for a better view. 

I always ciaimed the fish slipped in my 
hands, but he swore—quite a lot too—that 
I clapped the jaws shut. 


AS A PROFESSION 


THE STUDIES, DUTIES, ADVENTURES, AND AMBITIONS OF THE 
ALPINE GUIDE 


By 


PORTS and pastimes brought many 
new professions into existence dur- 
ing the course of the nineteenth cen- 

tury. Very likely, if one tried, one could 
fill half a column with a list of them; but 
that would be tiresome and superfluous. 
The purpose of this article is to give as 
full an account as possible of one of these 
new professions which has grown up and 
organized itself elaborately without get- 
ting much attention from the newspapers 
—the profession of Alpine guide. Those 
who climb mountains for their amusement 


FRANCIS 


GRIBBLE 


cannot but be interested in the fortunes of 
the men who climb mountains for their 
living. 

Guides of a sort, of course, have existed 
from the earliest days of mountaineering. 
That is to say, the local men who knew the 
mountain paths could always be hired to 
place theirknowledge and experience at the 
disposition of the traveler. But these men 
were by no means guides in the modern 
sense of the word. They always had some 
other trade. They were goatherds, or 
erystal seekers, or chamois hunters, or even 
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smugglers, glad to earn a little 
additional money by acting as 
guides on the rare occasions when 
travelers came among them. By 
degrees the best men among them 
learned from the travelers to take 
an interest in mountaineering, 
and began to explore the moun- 
tains on their own account. It 
was a great step forward when 
the illustrious de Saussure offered 
a money prize to the first man 
who should climb Mont Blane, and 
promised to pay the wages of any 
man who attempted the ascent 
but failed to make it. The offer 
tempted a great many of the men 
of Chamonix. Among others it 
tempted Jacques Balmat, by whom 
the first of Mont Blane 
was made. He began by climbing 
the mountains in response to the 
challenge of the great geologist; 
he ended by climbing as the pro- 
fessional attendant of 
Many of his contemporaries did 


ascent 





tourists. 











the same—such men as the Cout- 
tets, for example. So far as the 
Chamonix district is 
their careers mark the beginning of the 
new profession. Some of them were taken 
far afield by de Saussure—to Grindelwald, 
to Zermatt, to Macugnaga. 

With the great influx of tourists that 
began after the Napoleonic wars the de- 
mand for the services of guides naturally 
increased. First at Chamonix, and after- 
ward, elsewhere, men found that there 
was a very good living to be made out of 
the business of an Alpine guide; and they 
also began to see the advantage of forming 
themselves into a close corporation from 
which unqualified men could be excluded, 
and in which codes of rules could be en- 
forced, under State direction, for the ad- 
vancement of the honor of the calling. The 
Chamonix Guides led the way, their first 
eode dating from 1821, though other codes 
were substituted in 1851 and 1856. The 
Bernese Oberland Guides formed their or- 
ganization in 1856, and the Pontresina 
Guides in 1861. Each of the three organi- 
zations imposes tests of competence and 
rules of conduct, with the result that the 
young man who wants to be a guide must 
go through a course of study and pass an 
examination. no less than the young man 
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who wants to be a doctor. Let us trace the 
eareer of such a one. 

He is probably the son of a guide, for 
the profession, not unnaturally, runs in 
families. Asa lad of ten or less, he begins 
to seek practise as a porter. He runs after 
you when he sees you tramping up the 
valley, and proposes to carry your knap- 
sack or your camera. He will carry it 
quite a long way for half a frane. THe 
walks with rather an awkward lumbering 
gait, but he can goon for ever so long with- 
out getting tired. Enter into conversa- 
tion with him, and you will hear that his 
father or his elder brother has already 
taken him up some of the minor mountains 
in the neighborhood, and that he has fully 
made up his mind to become a guide like 
them when he is old enough. And so, no 
doubt, he will. But he must first learn 
much and prove his fitness. 

During the next few years he will natu- 
rally get all the practise in climbing that 
he ean. If he ean get paid for earrying 
luggage, so much the better; but he will 
often carry it for very little, or even for 
nothing, for the experience to be got by 
taking part in first class expeditions under 
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climbing centres. Some questions 
and answers taken down at one of 
the Chamonix examinations may 
be given here. They make it clear 
that candidates for the office of 
guide do not always know every- 
thing that they ought to know. 


Examiner—How do _ you 
where the north is? 

Candidate—By the sun being there. 

Examiner—What is Switzerland? 

Candidate—A_ kingdom. 

Examiner—How would you cross 
the crevasse often found between a 
glacier and a moraine? 

Candidate—By stepping over. 

Examiner—But if it is very wide? 

Candidate—Build a bridge across. 

Examiner—Nonsense! 

Candidate—Go home again? 

Examiner—Never! Cut steps, of 
course, 

Now tell me what you would do 
if a traveler who was with you was 
very cold and tired and wanted to 
go to sleep on a glacier? 

Candidate—I wouldtell him not to. 

Examiner—But if he insisted? 

Candidate—Then I would beat him. 


know 
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first class direction. At eighteen he will 
make formal application for a porter’s 
license, which he will duly get if there is 
nothing against his character and he is 
able to carry the prescribed load of fifty 
pounds. Ilis pay will be from seven to 
nine franes per day of eight hours, with 
his food. 

The position of a porter is very much 
like that of an apprentice bound to a trade, 
He is under the orders of a guide, takes 
no responsibilities, and has to do what he 
is told. If a climber chooses to employ 
him as a guide—as may sometimes happen 
in the case of the simpler excursion—he 
does so at his own risk, and with his eyes 
open. The porter’s license, which he is 
bound to submit for inspection, shows that 
he is a porter and nothing more. Before a 
porter may apply for a license as guide he 
must wait until he is twenty; and must 
then pass an examination in snoweraft, 
icecraft, the general topography of the 
Alps, and the particular topography of 
his own neighborhood. There are schools 
in which he can study these matters in the 
winter, and special boards of examiners 
are appointed in all the most important 


It is needless to add that the 
candidate who gave these answers 
was rejected. We may take it that 
he was exceptionally dense. Our business, 
however, is not with him, but with the 
candidate who satisfies the examiners and 
gets his license. 

Such a one forthwith becomes a member 

the close corporation, bound by its 
rules and entitled to its privileges. The 
rules are all set forth in a little book that 
is presented to him, and containing also a 
number of blank leaves on which his em- 
ployers may, from time to time, write their 
opinion, whether favorable or unfavorable, 
of his conduct or abilities. He is obliged 
to offer this book to his employer both at 
the beginning and at the end of each en- 
gagement, and he is also required to sub- 
mit it annually to the licensing authority 
when applying for the renewal of his 
license. He may be fined, and in extreme 
cases may lose his license, as a punishment 
for drunkenness or serious misbehavior of 
any kind. 

Such cases, however, are happily very 
rare, though some climbers have found it 
expedient to guard against the remote dan- 
ger of drunkenness by leaving the brandy 
bottle at home and only taking a small 
quantity of spirits in their own flask for 
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use in case of emergencies. A friend of 
the present writer who omitted the pre- 
eaution onee found himself with a guide 
who first got scared and then got drunk on 
the Dent Blanche. But that was a very ex- 
ceptional occurrence. On the whole, the 
Alpine guides are an admirable body of 
men—admirable alike for their temper- 
ance, their courage, and their resources, as 
well as their immense physical strength. 

Anecdotes illustrative of their good 
qualities can easily be gathered wherever 
climbers meet. There are many of 
them that one hardly knows where to begin. 
Perhaps the most dramatic of them is 
the story of Peter Knubel’s leap. 

He was taking a party of three up the 
aréte of the Lyskamm, with a steep snow 
slope on the one side and a precipice on 
the other. The climbers were,of course, all 
roped together. One of them slipped and 


so 


began to slide down the slope. The 
jerk knocked the two men next to 
him off their feet, and they began 
sliding, too. It was obviously im- 
possible for Peter to sustain the 
weight of the three, and he had 
only the fraction of a second in 
which to make up his mind what to 
do. But he did not hesitate. Be- 
fore the rope had time to tighten 
against himhe leapt over the preci- 
pice into midair. The sudden jerk 
arrested the fall of his compan- 
ions, and he hung there like a 
weight at the end of a pendulum, 
while the others cut themselves 
footholds with their axes,and then 
hauled him up again onto the 
ridge. 
It is a wonderful story, and it 
does not stand absolutely alone. 
Two or three other guides are 
known to have saved their parties 
in almost precisely the same way— 
Ulrich Almer among the number. 
Another story of a guide’s 
strength and presence of mind is 
told by Mr. Horace Walker, an ex- 
president of the Alpine Club. 
Mr. Walker was with Peter An- 
deregg somewhere in the Enga- 
dine. Roped together they were 
cutting steps up an ice slope, 
Peter leading. They came to a 
point where a huge boulder was 
embedded in the ice. Imagining 
it to be firmly fixed, Peter trod on it. To 
his consternation it began to move. It 
came straight for Mr. Walker, who, stand- 
ing in the steps cut for him, could not 
possibly get out of the way. He thought 
nothing could possibly savé him. But 
Peter met the emergency by a wonderful 
feat of strength. In an instant he shifted 
himself back into the ice step he had just 
quitted. Then, with a mighty effort he 
jerked Mr. Walker out of his foothold, and, 
sustaining his weight by the rope that 
linked them, swung him out of the way of 
the rock. The rock thundered down in the 
very place in which Mr. Walker had been 
standing, and then Mr. Walker swung back 
again and resumed his foothold safely. 
There has seldom been a narrower escape 
in the history of climbing. 
Another quality of the best guides is 
their wonderful faculty of finding or re- 
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membering the way through unfamiliar 
country. <A story illustrating this gift, 
though the scene is not in the Alps, may be 
given in the words of another ex-president 
of the Alpine Club, Mr. C. E. Mathews. 
The hero of it is the great Melchoir An- 
deregg, now on the retired list, but still 
famous. 

“ He came,” said Mr. Mathews, “ to Eng- 
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from Woolwich. ‘ Now, Melchoir,’ said Mr. 
Hinchliff, ‘you will lead us back home.’ 
Instantly the skilful guide, who had never 
seen a larger town than Berne, accepted 
the situation and found his way straight 
back without difficulty, pausing for con- 
sideration only once, as if to examine the 
landmarks at the foot of Chancery Lane.” 

Melchoir is perhaps the most justly 
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Melchoir Anderegg, One of the Famous Old Time Swiss Guides. 


land on a winter visit to some of his old 
friends. He arrived at the London Bridge 
station in the middle of a genuine London 
fog. He was met by Mr. Leslie Stephen 
and Mr. Hinchliff, who accompanied him 
on foot to the rooms of the latter gentle- 
man in Lineoln’s Inn Fields. A day 
or two later the same party found them- 
selves at the same station on their return 


famous of the older generation of guides. 
He is essentially a safe man—no less cele- 
brated for his caution than for his cour- 
age. “I have.never known him,” said Mr. 
Mathews to the present writer, “to be un- 
equal to any emergency, and I have never 
heard him speak a word that could not be 
repeated in the presence of a lady.” To 
the same generation belong Bennen, whom 
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Professor Tyndall called “the Garibaldi 
of guides,” who was overwhelmed by an 
avalanche on the Haut de Cry, and Mi- 
chel Croz, who met his death on the ocea- 
sion of Mr. Whymper’s famous ascent of 
the Matterhorn; J. A. Carrell, who died of 
exhaustion on his return from the Matter- 
horn, after two days’ struggle with a snow- 
storm; and Christian Almer, who made the 
first ascent of the Matterhorn with Mr. 
Justice Wills in 1854, and lived to cele- 
brate his golden wedding by another ascent 
of the same mountain. Most of them be- 
long, or belonged, to the Oberland—the 
part of Switzerland which has produced 
more good guides than any other. 

The guides of the present generation 
are not inferior to their fathers, and they 
have a wider range. They are not only 
climbers, but travelers. There are some of 
them to be met every season in the Can- 
adian Rockies and the Selkirks. They 
have been taken to Alaska, to the Andes, 
to the Himalayas, to New Zealand. At 
first they suffered from homesickness on 
these long journeys, but now they are get- 
ting over that. Among the great names 
are those of Alexander Burgener, who was 
with the late Mr. Mummery on the Cau- 
easus; Joseph Imboden, who was in the 
Wimalavas with Mr. Graham; Antoine 
Macquiqnaz, who ascended Mount Saint 
Elias with the Duke of Abruzzi and Iili- 
mani with Sir William Conway. But the 
greatest name of all is that of Matthias 
Zurbriggen. 

Zurbriggen was the son of a shoemaker 
of Saas, and himself began life as a stable- 
boy at Sierre. Then he worked in a cop- 
per mine; then he made his living by 
driving a cart between Sierre and Brieg; 
then he worked on the Rhone embank- 
ment; then he went to Italy and became a 
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tassel maker; then he became a postilion 
on a diligence; then he became a servant 
to a Swiss gentleman who was going 
shooting in Tunis; then he worked as a 
mason in Algeria; then he opened a shop 
at Macugnaga, where he began climbing 
in 1886. This time he had found his true 
vocation. After a few seasons in Switzer- 
land he was engaged to accompany Sir 
William Conway to the Himalayas in 1892. 
Since then he has been again to the Him- 
alayas with Mr. and Mrs. Bullock Work- 
man, and to the New Zealand Alps and 
the Andes with Mr. E. A. Fitzgerald. He 
is one of the few guides who, even at ex- 
treme altitudes, can defy mountain sick- 
ness, and hopes to climb Mount Everest 
before he dies. He is a good traveler in 
the sense that he is perennially interested 
in the strange things that he sees. The 
number of notebooks that he took with 
him and the diligence with which he filled 
them were the constant admiration of the 
party with whom he climbed Pioneer Peak. 
The reason for all his notetaking became 
apparent when Mr. Fisher Unwin, who is 
both climber and publisher, issued a book 
from his pen. 

Not every guide, of course, ean hope to 
rise to Zurbriggen’s eminence and prosper- 
ity; but for the competent man it is a eall- 
ing with fair pay and prospects. The tariff 
for a big climb is in the neighborhood 
of twenty-five dollars, sometimes a little 
more, sometimes a little less. The best 
men can generally, by arrangement, get 
something more than the tariff. Their am- 
bition, as a rule, is to save enough money 
to start a hotel, or set themselves up in 
some sort of business, and it is an ambi- 
tion in which they often succeed. Retired 
guides are the proprietors of a good many 
popular mountain inns. 
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“« The waves were raging against it, beating mightily.”’ 
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OF THE REAL SEA 


By NORMAN DUNCAN 


S NOT the inlander the jolliest old sea- 
dog of them all? I mean the man who 
has grown into a sweet familiarity 

with places all quiet and green—rivers and 
meadows, woods and shady roads, still twi- 
lights and the peace of night. Does not 
Who ever heard the 
rave of bounding billows? 
But the inlander has a rhyme of the billow 
at his tongue’s end. The chromo of a full- 
rigged ship, all spice and span, and dancing 
over rows of symmetrical billows, is suf- 
ficient to set him spouting. And when, at 
last, he comes to the crest of the hill, and 
his eve first lights upon the blue, far-off 
expanse, stretching from its flashing rim 
deep into the alluring distances, he yields 
himself wholly to the sea’s great appeal. 
He vents his eestasy in ejaculations; or, 
fortified with rhyme for that fine moment, 
he murmurs: 


he love the sea most ? 
deepsea salt 


Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, 
roll! 


or, venturing further, even to the point of 
abandoning himself to the charms of this 
new beauty, he cries: ; 

Oh, for a soft and gentle wind! 

I heard a fair one cry; 
But give to me the snoring breeze, 
And white waves, heaving high. 
And white waves heaving high, my boys; 
The good ship tight and free; 
The world of waters is our home, 
And merry men are we! 

Truth to tell, the very merriest of them 
all! But when the gray wind is abroad, 
and the inlander’s good ship is compassed 
about by fretful waters; when the teeth 
of the sea are bared, and the promise of 
deadlier wrath grows large upon the hori- 
zon; when wave and tattered cloud and the 
vicious sweep of the wind disclose the soul 
that abides in the blue beauty of the deep; 












then he cries, as he has been taught : “ O, 
most powerful and glorious Lord God; at 
whose command the winds blow and lift 
up the waves of the sea, and who stillest 
the rage thereof, we, thy creatures, but 
miserable sinners, do, in this our great dis- 
tress, cry unto thee for help. . . . Look 
down, we beseech thee, and hear us, calling 
out of the depths of misery and out of the 
jaws of this death, which is now ready to 
swallow us up. ... QO, send the word of 
command to rebuke the raging winds and 
roaring sea.... Save, Lord, or else we 
perish !” * 

Ah, the unsophisticated inlander on the 
crest of the hill! 

It had been a raw day—gray and gusty, 
with the wind breaking over the island from 
a foggy sea: a sullen day. In those parts 
the coast is a line of jagged rock, remote 
and forbidding; and the waves were rag- 
ing against it, beating mightily. All day 
long there had been no rest from the deep 
harsh growl of the breakers. We were at 
tea in Aunt Amanda’s cottage; the table 
was spread with dried eaplin, bread and 
butter, and tea, for Aunt Amanda, the 
Seotsman who was of the harbor, and me. 
The harbor water was fretting under the 
windows as the swift gusts whipped over 
it; and beyond the narrows, where the sea 
was tumbling,the dusk was closing over the 
frothy waves. Out there a punt was reel- 
ing in from the Mad Mull fishing grounds; 
its brown sail was like a leaf driven by the 
wind. I saw the boat dart through the 
narrows to the sheltered water, and I sighed 
in sympathy with the man who was then 
furling his wet and fluttering sail, for I, 
too, had experienced the relief of sweeping 
from that waste of grasping waves to the 
sanctuary of the harbor. 

“Do you think of the sea as a friend ?” 
I asked Aunt Amanda. 

She was a gray, stern woman, over whose 
face, however, a tender smile was used to 
flitting, the light lingered last in her faded 
eyes—the daughter, wife, ang mother of 
punt fishermen. So she had dealt hand to 
hand with the sea since that night, long 
ago, when, as a wee maid, she first could 
reach the splitting table by standing on a 
bucket. As a child she had tripped up the 
path to Lookout Head, to watch her father 
beat in from the grounds; as a maiden, 


* Forms of prayer to be used at sea.—The Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. 
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she had courted when the moonlight was 
falling upon the ripples of Lower Harbor, 
and the punt was heaving to the spent swell 
of the open; as a woman she had kept 
watch on the moods of the sea, which had 
possessed itself of her hours of toil and 
leisure. In the end—may the day be long 
in coming—she will be taken to the little 
graveyard under the Lookout in a skiff. 
Now, at my suggestion, she dropped her 
eyes to her apron, which she smoothed in 
an absent way. She seemed to search her 
life—all the terror, toil, and glory of it— 
for the answer. She was not of a kind to 
make light replies, and I knew that the 
word to come would be of vast significance. 

“Tt do seem to me,” she said,turning her 
eyes to the darkening water, “ that the say 
is hungry for the lives o’ men.” 

“Tut, woman! ” cried the old Scotsman, 
his eyes all a-sparkle. “’Tis a libel on the 
sea. Why wull.ve speak such trash to a 
stranger? Ilave ye never heard, sir, what 
the poet says?” 

“Well,” I began to stammer. 

“ Aye, man,” said he, “they all babble 
about it. But have ye never read, 

O, who can tell, save he whose heart hath 
tried, 

And danced in triumph o’er the waters wide, 

The exulting sense, the pulse’s maddening 
play, 

That thrills the wanderer of that trackless 
way?” 

With that, the sentimental oid fellow 
struck an attitude. His head was thrown 
back; his eyes were flashing; his arm was 
rigid, and pointing straight through the 
window to that patch of white, far off in 
the gathering dark, where the sea lay rag- 
ing. It ever took a poet to carry that old 
Scotsman off his feet—to sweep him to 
some high, cloudy place, where the things 
of life rearranged and decked themselves 
out to please his faney. I confess, too, 
that his enthusiasm rekindled, for a mo- 
ment, my third reader interest in “a wet 
sheet and a flowing sea” and “a wind that 
follows fast.” We have all loved well the 
sea of our fancy. 

“Grand, woman!” he exclaimed, turn- 
ing to Aunt Amanda, and still a-tremble. 
“Splendid! ” 

Aunt Amanda fixed him with her gray 
eye. “TI don’t know,” she said, softly. “ But 
I know that the say took me fawther from 
me when I was a wee maid.” 

The Seotsman bent his head over his 
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plate, lower and lower still. His fervor 
departed, and his face, when he looked up, 
was dull and gray. Of a sudden my ears 
hearkened again to the growling breakers, 
and to the wind, as it ran past, leaping 
from sea to wilderness; and my spirit felt 
the coming of the dark. 

“ Ay, woman,” he whispered, staring 
vacantly out into the shadows beyond us, 
“ an’ the sea took my son.” He was in the 
grip of the reality. 


It is true that the sea has a voice—a 
soft, alluring call, wherein a plaintive 
strain of unrest, appearing and departing, 
like the cry of the wind in the night, until 
it wrings the heart of the listener, is its 
most appealing quality. Rather, the sea 
has many voices; they drift in from haze 
and flashing expanse and the quiet moon- 
lit spaces alike, and each, as it comes, re- 
peats the invitation. “Come!” says the 
sea. All men have so interpreted. Our 
hearts hear as clearly and know as surely 
as do our ears the spoken word. There is 
no misunderstanding. When a man 
himself down on a high bluff, with the 
wind, sun-soaked, fresh, and free, sweep- 
ing in from the whitecapped distance, he 
is lured by the sail in the offing and by the 
gulls circling overhead—he is lured to 
dream large and daring dreams. It is then 
that the sea most insistently invites him. 
All those things which lie beyond and un- 
discovered rise entrancing. His fancy, 
here inspired, works with new cunning and 
swifter hands. But what does lie beyond, 


sets 


whither the ship is winging, whence the . 


The builder of dreams here 
chooses sunbeams and rosy mists for his 
materials, and the fingers of his faney are 
now deft and wilful in the use of them. 
Duty and fine desires are all forgot. The 
impulse to loose himself from these old 
honds—to be free and off to the adventure 
—fills and thrills him. Thus, since we are 
dealing in fancies, it seems to me that the 
gleam of the wave, and the haze at the 
far-off borderland of things known, may 
fairly be likened to the light in false éyes 
—the warm flash as the lids fall; the eyes’ 
invitation to the bliss of the lips, wherein 
there is no bliss, but a consuming disil- 
lusion. Disillusion? That is but a sear! 
Death itself lurks between the lips. 


visions come ¢ 


The old skipper took the spyglass from 
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the rack and waddled down to the water’s 
edge. He had paced the garden walk until 
his stride was no longer sufficient outlet 
for his uneasiness. It was evening; the 
sunset, glowing hot a moment ago, had 
faded, and a sportive wind was rufiling 
the harbor water. It was so still that the 
breeze brought the tinkle of the goatbells 
from the slope of the Flagstaff. The sea 
was asleep; the surf sighed from time to 
time, and fell away into the great rest 
round about. 

“The skipper he do be oneasy when 
Janet’s on the water,” said the skipper’s 
wife. “She’ve been gone on a picnic since 
noon, an’ he be cneasy, though ’tis not yet 
time for she t’ be back.” 

I joined the skipper at the water’s edge; 
and, turn about, we kept the lookout for 
the Never Give Up. Soon the breeze fell 
away altogether. The water was undis- 
turbed, the sea- beyond was silent; there 
was not a sound to disturb the serenity 
of the twilight. 

“?Tis a fine night and she’ll come to no 
harm,” said I. 

“?Tis not so sure,” he replied. “’Tis 
fair hard t’ tell what'll come t’ pass.” 

“But,” I said,“ ’tis only a matter of row- 
ing the punt from Grassy Island, and she 
has two men aboard to do the pulling.” 

“Iss,” said he, “but ’tis fair hard t’ tell 
what the say’ll do next. I was a hand in 
me fawther’s punt when I were nine years 
old; an’ I was paddle punt fisherman on 
me own hook for thirteen year, come all 
sorts o’ weather; an’ I sailed a fore-an’- 
after, as hand an’ skipper, for eighteen 
years more. Iss, b’y; I been afore the 
mast in South American waters, an’ I been 
east away on the Labrador coast, when the 
breakers was as high as the spars. I’ve 
fished and sailed and sealed all my life. I 
been wrecked on rocks an’ ice an’ mud. 
I been lost overboard in a gale; I been cap- 
sized in a blaw; I’ve gone ashore in a fog; 
an’, once, I spent three days an’ nights on 
a pan 0’ ice, with the snow flyin’ thick. I 
know what ’tis t’ be fooled by a fog. I 
knows what a tide can do. I knows the 
cunning of a current. I knows how a 
gust o’ wind can slap a punt. They isn’t 
much I doesn’t know about the sunken 
rocks o’ this here coast. An’ now I tells 
you, b’y, that you can’t never tell what’ll 
come t’ pass at sea.” 

But the face of land and sea was benevo- 
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lent. “ To-night, skipper,” said I, “surely 
there’s no—” 

“Iss, sure, b’y,” he broke in, somewhat 
impatiently; “’tis easy enough t’ say that. 
But I knows the say an’ you doesn’t.” 

So the skipper, who had sailed for sixty 
years, thought of the sea as some cunning 
enemy—implacable in malignity, infinite in 
power, and of a treachery unfathomable. 
He was not to be deceived by the lovely 
mask she had donned for the night. She 
was lying in wait for the unwary. The 
tides were like hands reached out, the fog 
was a net which she hung abroad, the wind 
was a dog in the leash. He had found her 
out at the end of life; her wiles were like 
an open book. So that is why he sat at 
the water’s edge, now and again lifting 
his spyglass to his eye, on the lookout for 
Janet’s punt, though the night was still 
and the sea was asleep. He was vneasy 
when his daughter ventured into those 
dread dangers. He knew the sea. But 
when the Never Give Up came through the 
narrows, slipping in like a shadow and 
flinging a hail ahead, his face cleared, and 
he shut his spyglass with a snap. 

“?Tis night, b’y,” he said, “but us’ll make 


believe the sun is but over the foreyard.* 
We'll have a wee nip.” 


It is to be remarked that there is some- 
thing of a contrast between the inlander’s 
best-loved and longest lived songs of the 
sea and the songs which the bards of re- 
mote coasts fashion for the folk of their 
harbors. The inlander accepts and gives 
long life to such a song as: 

A life on the ocean wave! 
A home on the rolling deep, 
Where the seattered waters rave, 
And the winds their revels keep! 


It is for that life and home that his heart 
pants; pants, too, for the sea and winged 
course of: 

A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 
A wind that follows fast 

And fills the white and rustling sail 
And bends the gallant mast; 

And bends the gallant mast, my boys, 
While, like the eagle free, 

Away the good ship flies, and leaves 
Old England on the lee! 


But the outport bard, whose mind is 
busy with his forming verse while his hand 
has a grip on the tiller and his eye is on 
the wind, takes a different attitude. -More- 

* The time for grog. 
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over, he deals with the life he has lived— 
sings of the things he has known. He but 
turns the coast happenings into crude 
rhyme, fits the line to some old tune, and 
thereafter the event he has celebrated lives 
in the tradition of his place. His songs 
are such as this, which relates the wreck of 
the Busy Bee: 
When the schooner struck the rock, 
She was splintered by the shock; 
An’ the breakers didn’t ask for leave or token, 
But they hove un, man an’ kid, 
Slap agin the cliff, they did, 
An’ kep’ at it till the bones of all were 
broken. 

Now, this song has a doleful refrain, a 
chorus for the company, to be sung after 
each stanza, and it runs: 

Oh, the chain, ’e parted, an’ the schooner 
drove ashore, 

An’ the wives o’ the hands never saw un any 
more! 


No more! Never saw un any more! 


In truth, in the songs of bleak coasts 
there is no frenzy of delight for the rolling 
deep—the revels of the wind—the bending 
mast! Experience has supplied. the bard 
with a real insight to the meaning of wind 
and wave and breaker. 


On such a coast as that, where the earth 
withholds her bounty and all men must 
wrest their sustenance from the sea, each 
for himself, children are born who are so 
possessed by fear for this selfsame sea 
that their days are a burden and their 
nights a dread of the morning. This was 
disclosed to me one evening, when the wind 
was rolling a great cloud of fog in from 
the open, and the sea was hissing under it. 
The sky was. hidden; whatever of sunset 
glory there may have been was curtained 
by cloud and mist. It was gray and 
clammy, so far as sight carried. 

I had heard a child trotting at my heels, 
up the path. He sidled up to me when I 
sat down, evidently bent on making friends. 
Soon he began to talk. 

“?Tis a fine skipper you'll make when 
you grow up,” said I. 

“ Noa, zur—sure, noa;” said he. “I'll be 
noa skipper, zur.” 

His glance at the advancing cloud—his 
momentary shrinking from the edge of the 
cliff—aroused my curiosity. 

“ An’ why not, b’y?” said I. 

“T be one o’ they folk that can’t abide 
the say, zur,” said he, solemnly. 
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One “o’ they folk?” That meant one of 
a peculiar many. 

“ An’ why not?” I said again. 

“T gets saysick, zur, when I goes out in 
a punt.” 

“Hut! But that’s nothing. ’Tis but 
for a day or two when the fish strike.” 

“Noa, zur,” said he. “I gets saysick 
every time I goes out t the grounds. 
Sure, I don’t go no more, now. My 
fawther won’t have me.” 

There was a note of pathos in that last. 
It was not hard to foresee that lad’s place 
in the community. It may be, I thought, 
that, child that he was, he had looked far 
ahead into his life. 

“?Tis a small thing,” said I. “Sure, ’tis 
nothing to be seasick.” 

“But I gets seared, zur, too,” he whis- 
pered, coming closer. “I gets scared.” 

At that moment a glowing streak of 
yellow appeared in the mist—just above 
that place where the horizon lay hidden. I 
knew then that the evening sunlight had 
broken through the bank of cloud which, 
behind the mist, lay in its path. Up swept 
the fog, driving and swirling like thick 
smoke in a gale. It was drifting over us. 
Detached clouds had gone in upon the hills. 
It was fearsome to watch the mist swallow 
up sea and land. Then the far-off curtain 
was rent. The sun, in full glory, shot 
through, taking on all the gorgeous hues 
of the setting. All the color was soaked 
up by the mist. It caught fire. The flare 
ran from cloud to cloud—splendidly spread- 
ing and changing: here a fading gold, and 
there a glowing, hot red. Sea and sky 
were ablaze—flaring from space to space; 
and the mist sweeping past was like the 
smoke from some vast conflagration. 
Slowly the unseen clouds gathered them- 
selves together and closed over the sun. 
The glory departed. In a moment the 
mist had returned to its habit of sombre 
gray, deeper, heavier than it had been 
before; and we saW again the sea raving 
beneath it. 

It was enough to scare anybody. 


The 
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child and I went down the path, hand in 
hand. 


What with the fear of the Lord in his 
heart, it may be that old Bill Butts dared 
to go no further. He was a gentle old 
fellow, most mild, most generous, least 
given to judgment. If the harbor had 
listed the good deeds he had done the 
reading would have been as long as a ser- 
mon and as lovely as a prayer. He was a 
soulful fellow, too, with a heart easily 
touched by the loveliness in nature and 
character, and I was sure—but then I was 
disappointed. 

“No doubt,” said I, “you ‘love’ the 
sea?” . 

He looked up with a twinkle in his eye— 
not that twinkle which promises a joke. 

“The good Lord made the say,” said he, 
“an’ called it good. ’Tis not for us t’ dis- 
pute him.” 

“¢ Praise ye all the works of the Lord, ” 
I suggested. 

“T’ be sure, zur,” said he. 
dooty.” 

But my friend, Arch Bull, had no such 
scruples. He was a law unto himself—and 
you might easily have printed a thumbnail 
edition of his statute book. We were in 
the punt, running past those valleys down 
which the wind leaps unexpectedly, as from 
ambush and in foree. As Arch admitted, 
there was a “switch on”—a loppy cross-sea, 
which had a deal of sport with the punt. 
It kept the man alert, and it may be that 
it put him out of temper. I had no need 
to ask the question. It appeared, in a 
moment, that the sea was as much an 
enemy as Driver, of Burnt Cove, whose 
head Arch had promised to hammer into 
his chest. Moreover, the sea was an enemy 
of the same kind—a thing of blood, bones, 
brain, and evil intention. For when a gust 
caught him napping, and a wave slapped 
his boat with vicious might, Arch looked 
after the wind and roundabout upon the 
sea and 

“Damn you! ” said he. 


“Tis our 





HOW TO SAVE A DROWNING MAN 


By ALEXANDER MEFFERT 


Instructor in Swimming, Knickerbocker Athletic Club 


OST of the drownings that occur 
about the bathing places result 
from lack of nerve or coolheaded 

courage. If swimmers could be trained to 
keep cool under all circumstances there 
would be comparatively little drowning 
among bathers and summer pleasure seek- 


grown man and a swimmer to fear cramp. 
The average opinion is that the man who 
is attacked when swimming in deep water 
is as good as drowned. Therefore, when a 
swimmer feels a leg or arm begin to cramp 
he is frightened, in most cases, entirely out 
of his wits. He loses his head, begins to 
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** Put your left hand against his jaw and push him away.”’ 


ers. Cramp is usually assigned as the 
cause when some good swimmer drowns. 
But cramp ought in reality to be nothing 
serious. Usually it affects only an arm or 
a leg, or, may be, only a hand or foot. Any 
moderately good swimmer can keep afloat 
with one arm, or even without the use of 
that; yet good swimmers are drowning 
every week as a result of cramp. If such 
fatalities were analyzed they would be 
more properly classed as drownings from 
fright and loss of nerve. This comes from 
the fact that every one is taught in child- 
hood to fear the water, and comes as a 


splash and paw and struggle, and then goes 
down. 

What the swimmer should remember is 
that he can keep afloat with very, very 
little effort if he will turn on his back and 
keep his chest inflated. It is the simple 
matter of floating, which every swimmer 
knows and finds very easy. If the swim- 
mer will keep cool and float, the cramping 
limb will frequently relax after a little and 
he will find himself as well as ever. 

At every summer resort and every coun- 
try village which has a lake we hear more 
or less frequently of double drownings, in 
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which the drowning man has seized his 
would-be rescuer and pulled him under. 
This is because the average swimmer does 
not know how to approach a man in 
trouble. He has read of rescues in cheap 
novels, and in these the hero invariably 
plunges in, seizes the drowning man, and, 
taking him on his back, swims ashore, land- 
ing the rescued but little the worse for 
wear. Some one sees a swimmer drowning. 
goes for him in this way, is grabbed about 
the neck and pulled under, to drown with 
the man he would save. 

The would-be lifesaver must know some- 


How to Save a 


Drowning Man 


goes down for another breath of water, 
comes up utterly insane, and repeats the 
going down and coming up until his lungs 
are. pretty well filled with water. Then he 
sinks to stay. His sinkings are very slow, 
and he does not at first go far below the 
surface. He probably rises three or four 
times before he finally goes down. 

If the lifesaver dashes at the drowning 
one while he struggles, and attempts to 
carry him out in dime novel fashion, he is 
grabbed, pulled down, finds his arms use- 
less, and, unless he is a very strong man 
or a good wrestler, will be unable to break 


“Get a good holdin his hair * * * and strike out.” 


thing of how drowning occurs and of how 
drowning men act. There are two chief 
causes of drowning. Either a swimmer is 
taken with cramp, as a result of going into 
the water overheated, swimming with a 
stomach full of undigested food, or from 
staying too long in the water and becom- 
ing chilled; or else some one falls into the 
water, or what amounts to the same thing, 
ventures beyond his depth. Now notice 
how he acts. He begins to struggle in a 
frantic way and sinks, takes a mouthful of 
water into his lungs, rises crazy with fear, 
grabs at everything about him, expels a 
little of the air remaining in his lungs, 


. 


his hold, and will drown with the man he 
would save. 

First of all, then, the lifesaver must re- 
member that there is no need of hurry. 
The drowning one will not sink at once, not 
until he has gone down enough times to 
fill his lungs with water. A little more 
water will not harm the victim to any ex- 
tent. He will have to be resuscitated when 
he is taken ashore anyway, and the more 
water he breathes now the easier it will be 
to take him there. When you see a man 
drowning, therefore, wait. Do not wait on 
the shore or in a boat. Swim close to the 
one in danger, so as to be ready when the 
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time comes. But by all means approach 
carefully, from behind if possible, so as to 
be out of reach of his arms. If the man 
turns around, or if for any reason it is 
impracticable to approach from the rear, 
swim as near as necessary in front, but in 
this case be always on guard. The best 
guard is to keep the left arm extended as 
far as possible in front, pointing toward 
the drowning man. Should he flounder to- 
ward you and attempt to grab you, put 
your left hand against his lower jaw and 
push him away. Now the only hold he can 
possibly get is on your arm, and this maybe 
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take in a little more water, if necessary 
holding his head under to help along the 
process. When the struggling is over, 
turn on your side or back, whichever way 
you can swim most strongly, and strike 
out, dragging your man as shown in the 
photograph. 

Do not labor under the impression that 
you must keep the victim’s head above 
water. If you can do so easily, it will do 
no harm, and possibly some good. But if 
you try to raise him out of the water you 
tend to force yourself under, and multiply 
the difficulties of keeping afloat yourself. 


**A much safer way is to approach from behind.” 


easily broken by turning, raising one leg 
so that your foot is on his chest, and then 
pushing with all your might. 

After he has gone down once or twice his 
struggles will weaken. Now is the time to 
act. Your method of handling the man 
will depend on the way he is dressed and 
the length of his hair. If his hair is long 
enough to give a good hand hold you need 
not consider any other grip. Just reach 
out your left hand, if you are a right 
handed swimmer, and get a good hold in 
his hair. If he still shows an inclination 
to struggle do not be in any hurry to take 
him out. Just keep your hold and let him 


Tf you pull him after you, however, letting 
his head follow as it will, you will find that 
he floats easily and that your task is not 
much more difficult than towing a stick of 
wood or other floating body. 

All this may sound eruel and _ cold- 
blooded, but it is not. If you try to take 
the man out while he is still struggling you 
are more than likely to drown with him. 
If you try to hold his head out of water 
you lessen the chances of saving his life 
by tiring yourself. Besides, he is nearly as 
well off brought ashore unconscious as only 
half so, for if any system commonly em- 
ployed for resvscitating the drowning be 
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employed he will soon come to conscious- 
ness not so very much the worse for his 
late experience. 

The easiest man to save, other things 
being equal, is the long haired one. Next 
comes the man with the bathing suit on or 
a suit of clothing loose about the neck. 
Approach such a one the same way you 
would approach the man with long hair. 
Wait for him to quit struggling in the 
same manner. Then reach your left hand 
down the back of his neck, inside his bath- 
ing suit or coat, and grab firm hold of the 
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other grip until his struggles end. If you 
find yourself in danger of being grabbed, 
do not hesitate to break away in the harsh- 
est manner necessary, for if seized the 
chances are for your both drowning. 

A much safer way of approaching and 
seizing a person who has neither clothing 
nor hair to take hold of is to approach 
from behind and put a hand in each of his 
armpits. To do this you may best ap- 
proach with tne ordinary breast stroke, 
and then, allowing your body to assume a 
horizontal position, keep afloat by treading 


“ Puta hand in each of hisarmpits * * * swim on your back, dragging the unconscious man.”’ 


garment on the inside. This gives you a 
good grip, and you may turn and swim out 
as before. 

If the drowning person have on no cloth- 
ing whatever there are two principal 
methods of taking hold. The rescuer must 
use his judgment as to which is preferable. 
The easiest of these, when it is safe, is 
the hand hold. After the drowning man 
has stopped struggling get hold of one of 
his hands, preferably his left, with your 
own left. Turn and swim, dragging him 
after you. The greatest objection to this 
is that if the victim is not quite uncon- 
scious your hold on his hand makes it 
easier for him to turn in his struggles and 
seize you. Therefore, if you must use the 
hand hold, and it is a fairly easy way to 
take a man from.the water, do so guard- 
edly, if necessary holding the man by some 


water. You may grab a person who is still 
struggling in this way, for, since you take 
hold from both sides at once, you can very 
easily prevent his turning in either direc- 
tion. When you have a firm hold, turn, 
pull the drowning man back until he is 
floating face up, at the same time bringing 
your feet upward and forward until they 
are under the other’s body. Now you are 
swimming on your back, dragging the un- 
conscious man. If he be very strong and 
is still inclined to struggle it is best to 
change your hold from the armpits to 
the upper arms. You may do this so as to 
either keep his arms at his sides or by 
raising them above his head. In either 
ease he is powerless to turn. 

The advantages of this hold are that it 
is a very safe approach, and that it can be 
used on a person who has neither hair nor 
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clothing. It allows one to catch the victim 
before the latter becomes unconscious. If 
the latter is a child or a very light person 
it may be advisable to take this hold even 
when clothing is worn, but if he be heavy 
this is the very worst of all. The disad- 
vantages are that it requires both hands 
and keeps the rescuer’s body below that of 
the victim, forcing him to lift up some- 
what and tending to force his own head 
under water. If the distance to shore be 
great it is a very difficult method indeed. 

In using this hold, and in fact any of the 
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others, the rescuer must bear in mind that 
it is necessary to husband his own strength. 
In no way can this be better done than by 
swimming slowly and keeping the chest 
full of air. This latter precaution will 
enable him to float, if he turns on his 
back. And above all he must bear in mind 
that all he need do is to get the drowning 
person ashore. If he can do that resus- 
citation will bring him back to life. Let 
the victim float as far down as he will; 
take it easy, and get to shore with as little 
effort as possible. 


Dragging the Victim by a Hold on his Bathing Suit. 
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V.—THE TRILOGY OF THE TALKING APPLE TREE 


By ALOYSIUS COLL 


mossy trunk, these lichened twigs 

that begin to show, like gray hairs 

in the head of an old man, and you guess 

not that my tough, knurred core is an urn 

wherein I have inscribed a tale of tender- 

ness, a triple picture that is the heart his- 
tory of a good woman and a true man. 

When in my prime I was the noblest 

pippin tree in this glorions orchard of 

many noble trees. Wide of girth, lusty of 


: OOK on these gnarled boughs, this 


leaf, fertile of blossom, and sweet of fruit, 
T stood, greatest and greenest on the pin- 
nacle of the apple lot, and first and finest 
in the affections of the’ children that came 
to pluck my rosy baubles and swing be- 
neath my thickest branch. My sap ran 
free, like the blood in the veins of a farm 
boy. Iwas the mecea of the nomad birds; 
in my network of shadow and sun they 
composed their sweetest lyrics and tried 
their gladdest canticles. Only one de- 
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formity had I, a ragged wound in an upper 
bough, where a hungry woodpecker had 
bored for a worm. 

One dreamy afternoon there came sing- 
ing to be a songster of rarer sharps and 
trebles—a young girl, who sang not of the 
green fields, the blossoms, the sweeter imi- 
tation of the robins and the low noted mar- 
tins; but of the wild sweetness of love. 
Methought it seemed to her only a dim 
awakening to some halcyon sound her ears 
had not yet separated from the madness of 
her heart; some divine light whose sudden 
glory half blinded her wondering eyes. 
Like one full content with the music above 
her and the song within her, she cast, her- 
self upon the sward, and humming softer 
notes, looked long up into my blossoms. 

I thought it was the birds that pleased 
her and coaxed the attention of her eyes; 
I hoped it was my noble height and reach. 
How could it be the blossoms, I thought; 
they snowed about her and speckled her 
upturned cheeks like pink beauty patches! 

When she stood up—ah! it was the blos- 
soms after all, but the blossoms, not the 
petals, she desired! One she plucked from 
a low branch. A petal dropped from it, 
and she tossed the flower aside. Another 
she plucked, firm and fresh from the mold 
of the bud. And again sitting on the 
grass. she tore off the petals one by one, 
counting in a low voice the while: “He 
loves me; he loves me not.” The daisies 
were not yet in bloom—and my flower was 
playing prophetess to her love! 

Now, nature has given to the apple blos- 
soms five petals, and counting, “he loves 
me,” to the first, “ he loves me not,” to the 
second and so unto the fifth, I could not do 
otherwise than give a glad answer to the 
question of her heart. Another blossom 
then she plucked; and it likewise pleased 
her the same, and so the third, when, smil- 
ing and satisfied that fate had decreed her 
joy, she sat upon the grass and looked with 
dreamy eyes across the hills—but she rob- 
bed me of no more flowers. 

Simple of heart!, Had she plucked the 
whole gigantic bouquet of my annual crop 
and chose each blossom the arbiter of her 
fate, every gentle soothsayer would have 
made her the same golden promise! 

* *% % * *% 

The pale moon, half arisen, glimmered, a 
phosphorescent beehive on the top of a 
neighboring hill. A cresting fence barred 
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it with lines of rails. The night was cozy 
and warm; this old orchard was the 
hearthstone of the world. <A timid breeze 
throbbed on the air, dropping my petals 
down, like ghostly blooddrops from a 
broken heart. But I was happy then, for 
under my shadowy boughs stood the young 
girl—she who had dipped into the future 
on the petal wings of my blossoms. Close 
to her face was the face of another, in- 
tenser, stronger, hardier. And deeper than 
the tenderness of her voice was a deeper, 
bolder utterance—a leader in the duet of 
love. ‘ 

The pale moon lifted her bottom are 
from the sharp edge of the hill that ate 
into her like a caterpillar on the petal of a 
rose, and rounded the white circlet of her 
flame. A whistling whippoorwill dove in 
a deep link of flight from the melting at- 
mosphere of the stars to the baby height 
attained by a brilliant insect that buzzed 
about my boughs, and, snapping it, stirred 
the top flowers with its winnowing wings. 
Above me were the stars, stubborn for 
recognition in the wider glory of the night 
queen; beneath, the lovers. They made low 
vows I did not understand; they plighted 
their youth and age with lips so close I 
scarce think words were needed to trans- 
port their inward thoughts. Few were the 
words I could hear, and fewer understand; 
but far removed as I am from flesh and 
blood since that fateful day when Eve first 
plucked my fruit to the downfall of all 
men, and the windfall of my forefathers, 
myself and my ancestors, I should have 
grown jealous of the young girl I had 
learned to love had her lover, there pos- 
sessor of her lips, her eyes, her hands, in 
the shadow of my leaves, not sworn, by the 
blossoms of my branches and the strength 
of my trunk, forever to cherish and protect 
her against the drought of the sun, the 
pelting of the rain, the wind, the storm, 
and the bolt of lightning. He named him- 
self like to my sturdy old trunk—and 
her in his arms to the sweet blossoms— 
the stronger to support the weaker, and 
the weaker to sweeten and beautify the 
stronger, and to perpetuate his name and 
his kind, forever. This I could under- 
stand, for he talked of me and mine; and 
the girl made answer: 

“T knew your love before you came to 
me to-night; for I counted the petals to- 
day—here, upon the grass, while I sat and 
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looked over the hills to you—and the petals 
told me so.” 

Do you wonder that again I blessed the 
lot that made me a mother tree of the ap- 
ple forest, and gave me the quintet of 
petals to so lighten the heart of this young 
girl? And do you wonder that, fibre and 
sap as I be, I tingled from rootlet to top 
twig, and in the moist wound the wood- 
pecker had bored into my bough there 
ached a strange fertility of joy! 

* * * * * 

A year passed. The blossoms of proph- 
esy had given birth to rosy pippins, 
which had dropped to the ground; in the 
chill of the first snows, the seared leaves 
followed; but with the coming of the May 
budded other leaves, and a blanket of blos- 
soms again covered my girth of green. 

But on one limb there hangs an alien 
to my fibre and my sap. A parasite it is, 
rooted in the wound the woodpecker made, 
where ached the fertility of strange joy— 
a pendant bush of delicate, jointed 
branches, with leaves not like my own, in 
the winter fruited with opalescent, yellow- 
ish green berries not like my fruit, nor the 
fruit of any other tree in the orchard. 

I will not own this child; for it is not of 
my generation. Forced into fostermoth- 
erhood, I have nourished this waif of the 
wood against my heart. And the birds that 
sang in my boughs have eaten of the fruit 
of it, and bearing away the seeds, have dis- 
seminated them in the wounds of the light- 
ning and the split bark of my sisters of 
this old orehard place, till the progeny of 
parasites has grown to a shameful ancestry 
—the children of my bearing! 

But what of the hybrid leech upon my 
branch! Have I not joy enough? Only 
this afternoon again came into the shade 
of my foliage the girl of my prophesy, 
singing a gladder song than ever before, 
fuller and surer of tone. And still the 
theme was the wild sweet glory of love. 
He of the stronger voice was not with her; 
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but in her arms was a little child. And the 
babe she laid in a hammock that swung 
from my low boughs, and to it she sang the 
song of love, and the lullabies of sleep—till 
sleep came to the little one, and my winged 
petals in showers fluttered down, like peep- 
ing angels, over the coverlets of snow. 

Then she sat upon the grass, as of yore, 
and looked up into my blossoms; but she 
did not count the petals for a prophesy— 
being in the sweet fulfilment of prophesy! 

While she gazed into my pink depths he 
of the stronger voice came softly to her, 
bent over her, and again linked the beauty 
of my blossoms with the blush of her 
cheeks and the deeper tinge of her lips. 

And looking up, too, he saw the parasite 
orphan I had nurtured, when myevery petal 
blushed a deeper red, for I was ashamed of 
this thing; but he clapped his hands in 
glee, and laughing, said, so boisterously 
that the babe stirred in the corded cradle: 
“ No wonder, dearest, that this night a year 
ago I kissed you here under the boughs; I 
had a right to! Look up.” 

Looking upon the parasite, she smiled. 
“T did not know it was there,” she mur- 
mured. “But let us not forget it when 
Christmas comes. Mark the tree.” 

“Could you forget it?” he asked; “the 
babe was cradled here.” 

“ And love was born,” she added. 

Maybe you cannot believe my tale, be- 
cause I am only a knit fagot of fibre and 
sap; but go you into the woods, and you 
shall find a parasite with jointed branches 
and yellowish green berries hanging from 
the boughs of many trees;and oftenest you 
will find it upon the apple tree, where, as a 
fostermother, first I nourished it. And 
go you into the merry homes of town and 
country, where, under the lighted chan- 
deliers you will find the same little para- 
site, suspended—as the first sprig was sus- 
pended over the lovers of my tale to give 
the license of a kiss—a child of the forest 
joy, the magical mistletoe! 

















THE SMALL BOAT AND ITS SAILING 


AST August an interesting bit of 
tulk took place one evening on the 
bridge of Bennie Schott’s boat. We 

had made the run from New Haven to New 
London, passing the boys running in with 
the cruise, and the powerful engines of the 
Parrot—Bennie gave her the name because 
the engines talk so much—were still, and 
the great white steamer rode quietly at her 
anchor. It was a pretty warm evening, 
even for New London, and we had crawled 
slowly up on the bridge, each with his long 
glass that tinkled coolly and meant so 
much to the inner man just then. Fred 
said that there was a good deal of acid 
there for a dyspeptic man, but Bennie an- 
swered that the alkali in the salt air we 
had eaten all day would neutralize it, and 
so everybody opened his throat and swal- 
lowed to the Parrot. 

Then, after a long and peaceful breath, 
silence fell over the dark water dotted here 
and there with the big white swans of the 
fleet. <A little knockabout ran under our 
stern without making so much as a ripple, 
and fell off into the night. Bud Alton, 
who seems to be always dissatisfied, sighed 
plaintively as he followed the little craft 
with his eyes and said: 

“Talk about yachting !—Bennie, you’re 
a devilish good sort and Parrot is all right, 
but give me a 21-footer for pure joy !” 

Bennie enlarged the diameter of his 
throat solemnly, and then, after a pause, 
murmured: 


“T wonder if Bud will kick at the cheru- 
bim’s wings up there! ” 

“ That’s all right, but there you are in a 
eraft that sings and talks and laughs and 
—sometimes cries with you. Every little 
wavelet makes a little feel-let in your hand 
at the tiller. The whole craft is at your 
fingers’ end and vou ean hug old Neptune, 
you’re so close to him.” 

“Bud,” said Freddie, “ Here’s Bennie 
with Parrot, which can take him to the 
Philippines carrying her own coal—” 

“That isn’t the question—I— ” 

“Hold on a minute—to the Philippines 
you note. Very well. Here we are, say, in 
Manila Harbor, or Bay, or whatever else 
they eall it. It’s a cool evening. Very 
well again. Down goes the Saucer there 
from her davits, putting her little twenty- 
one feet into the Eastern waters, and you 
and Bennie and I have all the joys of small 
boat sailing in new climes— ” 

“ Just so. But when have you seen the 
covers off Saucer in the last two years?” 

“That has nothing to do with Saucer. 
That is simply because Bennie is too lazy 
and too little of a poet to take the trouble. 
But to goon. After an hour and a half we 
run up to the dock, or pier, or whatever the 
country has there, and what do we find?” 

“ Naked natives,” murmured the misan- 
thrope. 

“Not at all. There you find Bennie’s 
Panhard jumping and squeaking away, 
ready for a hundred mile run anywhere.” 





The Small Boat 


“ Yes, and you smell gasoline, and scare 
natives and mules, and get arrested and 
worry an hour and then pay enough to 
buy a 21-footer. No, no, give me the real 
sailor’s joy of a small boat and small 
boat racing; and if everything goes by the 
board—why it will still possibly come 
within the average man’s means to get 
three meals a day, and the trouble isn’t 
much after all.” 

“ Bud,” said Benjamin, “I will give you 
credit hereafter for some sense. There 
spoke for once a wise man. I enjoy Parrot 
immensely, but if I can’t get half a dozen 
fellows along, there is absolutely no enjoy- 
ment in it. I-have to -make up -parties. 
Saving your distinguished presences, it is 
the dickens own job to get the right men 
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together. Suppose I do succeed. We’re 
gone hardly a week when somebody gets 
sick. That ends the journey. That’s what 
happened last year in the Mediterranean. 
Walter Farley got sick, as you know. We 
just got him to Naples, and then—he died. 
It has spoiled me for ever taking another 
European cruise. Then take the running 
of a 260-foot yacht. I don’t mind the 
money—though it does take a wad that 
would choke a cow—but there is a pile of 
work init. You have got to run the thing; 
and the bills and rows and captains and 
crews and cooks and so on are a lot of 
hard labor.” 

“Cheer up, Bennie. There’ll be sing- 
ing in the sweet bye and bye,” laughed 
Freddie. 











Getting Close to the Water and Running Their Own Craft. 

















Running Down for a Start. 


“Of course that is the dark side, and I 
wouldn’t give up the Parrot for a—for a— 
wife, savy. But when all is said and done 


the small boat of to-day and the small 
boat racing of to-day have allowed the 
average man to get more fun out of boat- 
ing than was ever had before.” 


That is the real reason for the enormous 
growth of small boat sailing all along the 
North Atlantic coast and in the fresh 
waters. The story is told in two words— 
the love of the human kind for a contest, 
a race, and the love of many men for get- 
ting close to the water and for running 
their own craft. First came the famous 
Cape Cod ecatboat with her one large sail, 
her good seaworthy qualities, and her size, 
which admitted of one man’s management. 
Then, as the models of boats were studied 
for racing and the racing measurements 
were gradually gotten around by large 
overhangs forward and aft, the small boat 
—the catboat—developed into the skim- 
ming-dish racing machine, and finally the 
-ap has been put on the whole development 
by the shrewd arrangement of what are 
called one-model boats; that is, racing 
classes which only include boats of the 
same model, measurements, and sail area, 
where the racing qualities depend upon the 
skill of the man at the tiller. 

After all, racing is entirely relative so 
far as speed is concerned. Two men race 
at a walk and have as much excitement as 
if they were having a hundred yard dash. 
No runner would race with a walker. In 


like manner a skimming-dish makes no 
race with a knockabout. 

And so to-day the Atlantic coast and 
the Great Lakes swarm withelubs large and 
small, wherein you may see races by the 
day, between agreed-model boats. There 
are skimming-dishes to be sure, but as they 
are of little use beyond racing, they are 
not likely to live long, except as freaks. 
On the other hand there are the little cabin 
boats under jib and mainsail, comfortable, 
seaworthy, and comparatively inexpensive, 
which can be raced at any time and used 
for pleasure sailing or cruising at will. 

This growth is unquestionably the most 
sane and rapid within the field of yachting 
since pleasure sailing began. The credit 
for the invention of the idea belongs to 
Boston and its vicinity. In all probability 
the start came by inheritance from the old 
clipper shipmasters whose descendants, a 
litile better supplied with this world’s 
goods and having at their doors one of the 
finest small boat sailing harbors the world 
over, took to the sport by a sort of natural 
selection. 

Bennie himself could tell—indeed he did 
reminisce that August evening—of some 
twenty years ago when he would get under 
way up at Neponset or Savin Hill in 
Boston harbor with his 20-foot cat, and 
go on a cruise down through the West 
Passage by Moon Island, perhaps running 
up into Quiney or Weymouth and then on 
toward Hull and in back of Nantasket 
Beach. The boys would put up at a hotel 
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at Nantasket and the next morning run 
out through Hull Gut, up the Narrows, and 
by Fawn Rocks into Broad Sound, thence 
to Marblehead, getting in again at night 
through Sherley Gut to City Point. Off 
City Point, off Hull, in Marblehead Har- 
bor, catboats lay at anchor as close to- 
gether as was safe. It was boys’ and young 
men’s sport and a steam yacht was almost 
unknown. Those boys have now grown up 
and, with the exception of a few who can 
run such palaces as the Parrot, they are to- 
day racing and cruising in knockabouts 
which are the result of those early days of 
small boating. 

“But the trouble is,” concluded Bennie, 
“that we never could get away from any- 
thing. It was always a short sail of an 
hour or more. You couldn’t get outside 
without real danger and much wetting.” 

“You don’t know the old cats, Bennie.” 
said an unworthy member of that party. 
“Tt was not so long after your twenty- 


year-ago experience that three of us made 
a little trip to test a cat’s ability. We left 
City Point one morning and made straight 
down the channel and through the Narrows 
out by Boston Light to the tune of a decent 
sou’wester. From the light we made for 
Minot’s Ledge and then beat into Cohasset 
Harbor where we put up for the night. 
Next morning we made sail on the Dream 
—that was her name, bless her heart!—- 
made sail—the one sail that carried her 
eighteen feet along pretty well—and we 
elung in along the coast to the Gurnet 
just at the entrance to Plymouth Harbor. 
There we struck another sou’west zephyr, 
hove to and put in three reefs, and then 
struck straight across Massachusetts Bay 
by compass for the good old town of 
Brewster. Tl never forget that run— 
wind on the starboard quarter; whitecaps 
coming aboard every third crest; one man 
at the tiller with a big tiller rope and two 
turns; another lying along the windward 
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rail, and the third sitting out as far as he 
dared on the main sheet to keep the boom 
from doing the Chinese jibe. Now the end 
of the boom was in the water; now it went 
up so high that the man sitting on the 
sheet leaned far out. So we ran from 
noon till dark—never saying much; never 
moving at all—so still that the spray and 
sun burned my right cheek to a blister as 
I sat at the tiller and never disturbed the 
left cheek at all. Two weeks later we 
made the trip back from Brewster, by 
Minot’s Ledge, in through the Light, and 
beat through Hull Gut with a head tide 
tearing out, in one day from six in the 
morning till nine at night. She was a 
little damp, Bennie—a little damp—but, 
bless you, that boat could have stood a 
good blow, let alone a stiff summer breeze.” 

“Imagine one of these skimming-dishes 
doing that little journey,” said Fred. 

“She couldn’t do it, of course,” replied 
the unworthy guest, “but a knockabout 
could do it; and not only that, but to-day 
they run from New York to Bar Harbor 
with a dry cockpit.” 

There is what the naval architect has 
done for the small yachtsman. 

The old Boston Yacht Club was the first 
organization near Boston to start the ad- 
vance by encouraging small boat racing, 
and this has been followed by many clubs 
till there are thirty or more in Massachu- 
setts Bay alone. The sport has spread all 
over the country now and we have beaten 
the world in it. The fever spread from 
South Boston to Quiney, to Hull, and so 
on down the shore of Cape Cod until 
Provincetown was reached, and there na- 
ture called a halt,as the treacherous waters 
on the outside of Cape Cod, with never a 
ealm from Provincetown to Chatham, offer 
few inducements to the yachtsman. But 
many Bostonians began to go to Buzzards 
Bay and Vineyard Sound for the sum- 
mer, and they took with them their love of 
yachting. Builders were in abundance on 
the bay and they developed the type 
of boat, like Harbinger, that was well 
suited to the bay’s steady winds and 
choppy waters. These “Cape eats” held 
their own for a long time, finally going be- 
fore the irresistible march of the racing 
machine. Simultaneously with the racing 
at Cape Cod and Buzzards Bay came the 
racing at Newport, and on Long Island 
Sound, though the type of boat there was 
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again different. ‘“ Sandbaggers,” entirely 
dependent on shifting ballasts, were most 
common around New York, and were 
not replaced by the type of Loat relying on 
stationary ballasts for some time. 

It so happened that we were running 
down from Bar Harbor early in Septem- 
ber a month later and we put into Hull 
for a day to see the annual meet of the 
Small Boat Association. It came off on 
Sunday—the first Sunday in September. 
There was a southeast wind which at times 
made whitecaps, and was always a fair 
breeze. The sun shone brightly on the 
sails of over two hundred and fifty boats 
which had gathered in Ilull Bay for the 
annual parade. At three o’clock the 
course signal was displayed, and five min- 
utes later the flagships of the various yacht 
clubs passed in review, saluting as they 
started on sail for City Point. Then came 
the fleet. It was a fair wind and balloon 
jibs were broken out on most of the boats 
as they crossed the line. Each boat had 
its racing flags flying from the rigging, the 
little blue, red, and white bits of bunting 
representing many a hard won victory. 
The champions had, too, the Association 
Championship pennant flying from the 
masthead or some conspicuous place, and 
their owners were particularly jubilant. 

Meanwhile all kinds of models have been 
tried and found good or bad as the ease 
may be, but all the time good points sur- 
vived and were renewed in the later models. 
Finally toward 1890 and 1891 the great 
21-foot knockabout class of boat began 
to appear—the little well-put-together 
eraft with her jib and mainsail all in- 
board, easily handled, swift of foot and 
comfortable; and now she has gone all over 
the United States where water, fresh or 
salt, is to be found. On the St. Lawrence, 
in the Great Lakes, in the Gulf of Mexico, 
and all along the Atlantic coast—every- 
where you will find her heeling over just so 
far but no farther to the afternoon sum- 
mer air. Back in 1892 when Alphe, Freak, 
Reaper, and a dozen other racers used to 
fight for the supremacy of the 21-foot 
class, each boat received time allowance 
from any competitor which happened to 
be larger and gave it to the smaller ones. 
When the Knickerbocker Association was 
formed certain restrictions were made 
to which all boats in the fleet conformed, 
and there was no time allowance. The re- 
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strictions were such that a very great lati- 
tude was given to designers. Great success 
attended the plan and the best of racing 
was the result. In 1897 the Association of 
Massachusetts followed this example and 
the maximum limit of the class was taken 
as the racing length of each boat in the 
class, this of course resulting in no time 
allowance. This has proved so successful 
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for these classes, but it is an odd rule that 
cannot be evaded; and it is only now, by 
changing these restrictions from time to 
time in such ways as experience suggested, 
that a satisfactory result has been ar- 
rived at. Flirt, champion of the 25-foot 
cabin class in 1900, is a fair example 
of the type that has been and will in future 
be produced. She is a keel boat of good 














Will She Starta New Class? 


that it has been adopted by most of the 
elubs in their club races. 

For the best interests in sport the classes 
were divided in 1895 into open and cabin 
divisions, thus giving the man who did not 
eare to build a boat merely for racing, but 
who nevertheless wished to race, a chance 


to do so. Cabin restrictions were made 


draft, with all her ballast in her lead keel. 
She has a moderate beam and a fair sized 
sail plan, and is very fast under all con- 
ditions. She has room enough inside to 
accommodate four men comfortably on a 
cruise, and she has the ability to make 
the cruise in nearly any ordinary summer 
weather with comfort. Withal she is fast, 











very fast, unless put up against racing 
machines. 

Then, three or four years ago, came the 
final step in what somebody has called 
“sensible racing.” The Seawanhaka Yacht 
Club on Long Island Sound gathered to- 
gether around its hospitable board in the 
persons of its racing committee and got 
up the plan of one boat builder being com- 
missioned to build a number of 21-footers 
of exactly the same model, the same 
wood, the same spars—absolutely the same 
as far as human ability would permit, 
each boat a duplicate of the others. The 
club asked for volunteers among the mem- 
bers who would each agree to take a boat. 
They got about thirty men to join. Each 
boat cost, delivered and ready for sailing, 
about $800. Every sail was made like the 
others. There was no difference in any 
way in all the boats, and it would have 
taken a mind reader to tell one from the 
other a quarter of a mile away. They were 
all made in one mold, so to speak, and the 
racing rules consisted only of directions 
for the government of the course. There 
were. no measurements necessary, no time 
allowance—nothing but races. And you 
might any Saturday go down to Oyster Bay 
and see a man get into boat No. 1 and win; 
and then step in boat No. 2 and beat No. 
1 over the same course. Thereby hung a 
tale of great interest. For, given the day, 
you had as nearly as possible the actual 
test of a man’s ability to sail a boat. 

Naturally, as the human being cannot be 
beaten without getting mad, there were 
quiet, unpublished rows after certain races. 
But the heartburns that come from mea- 
surements and models were gone. There 
were discussions, as there will be till the 
erack of doom, but as one Corinthian 
sportsman said, they could say what they 
darn pleased, the boats were exactly the 
same, and if they stuck together, the wind, 
the tide, the current must be the same too; 
and the only difference was “the man be- 
hind the wheel.” No more twelve mile 
races with the skimming-dish giving forty 
minutes time allowance! Nothing but the 
personal equation, and that poor equation 
has had many a savage blow below the belt 
sinee the one-model class was born! 

It is the true principle of racing; for, 
after all, time allowance can never be fair, 
because the allowance should, for one 
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thing, be regulated by the velocity of the 
wind, and the winds of the good Lord in- 
crease or decrease a dozen times in a single 
race as seems to them well. Furthermore, 
the handicap, while a good sporting  prin- 
ciple because it encourages the acknowl- 
edged weaker vessel to compete with the 
stronger, is a poor business at the best. 
There has never been anything better in- 
vented in races than a common or garden 
beat—a coming in first—and there never 
will be. And so this small boat, the inex- 
pensive, the intelligent, the delicate little 
friend that does what you actually say and 
ask her yourself to do—not what you order 
the captain to order the mate to order the 
man at the wheel to ask her to do—the 
boat, withal, that is just exactly like her 
competitor, is the boat that has grown up 
so swiftly in the United States, in Canada, 
and even now is taking hold of the some- 
what slow but sportsmanlike minds of our 
less active cousins over the sea. 

Of course we shall have racing machines. 
In fact we do not want to lose them. They 
are the froth on the good beer of small 
boat racing. Somebody tries a new model. 
It is only a frail racer, good for nothing 
else, but next year a new principle is put 
into the knockabout, let us say, and there- 
from comes a new craft, just as safe and 
cruiseworthy and comfortable as_ the 
knockabout, but a little faster. Maybe 
that is what the much discussed Mr. Dug- 
gan of Canada has done. He built a boat 
to compete for the Seawanhaka small boat 
international races. Outside on the water 
line she is according to the. rule. Inside 
she is a catamaran—two separate boats be- 
neath the water-line—and she goes like the 
snow in August. Is she a freak? No doubt. 
Will she start a new model, a new class? 
Maybe. At all events she has started a 
discussion that has furnished hot talk for 
many a yacht club piazza on many a late 
and warm evening. 

That seems to be the line of growth for 
the future. The one-model idea is the 
great modern step in small boat racing. 
And that is likely to stay with us for a 
long time to come. But to say that the 
knockabout is the last word,is to lose one’s 
sense of perspective as thoroughly as did 
that famous middle-western stump orator 
who said that Demosthenes wasthe Chaun- 
cey M. Depew of Athens. 


PIG STICKING IN MOROCCO 


By MARION WRIGHT 


EETINGS of the Tangier Tent 
M Club took place once in every four 
or five weeks, lasting always sev- 
eral days, sometimes a week, and were well 
patronized by the foreign residents. Among 
these were a number, notably ladies, who 
went, not with the intent of carrying a 
spear, but to watch the sport, and to enjoy 
the pleasures and sociabilities of camp life. 
We had been exceedingly unfortunate in 
the matter of weather during a certain 
meeting; it had rained almost unceasingly, 
and so disgusted everyone that on the 
fourth day all but three of us gave up and 
rode back to Tangier. We three persuaded 
Hadj Abdullah, the head beater, to put his 
men at a particular covert where we knew 
were pig. This beat, indeed, in the coun- 
try of Awarra, was known as the “ Mud 
Lake beat,” and one of our choicest, its 
topography seemingly arranged by nature 
purposely for the sport. The “lake” was 
simply a clear sheet of mud, about 600 
yards wide and over a mile long, which 
during the rains was covered by a few 
inches of water; and, although at other 
times in a more or less gummy state, was 
seldom quite dry. Of its many strategical 
features the most effective was a small 
stream running the entire length of the 
lake, and about two hundred yards from 
the east shore. The bed of this stream 
was a nasty piece of bog, and though a 
good horse could jump it without much 
difficulty it was a different proposition for 
the bour, whose heavy body sank deep; and 
he seldom cared to negotiate it a second 
time. Therefore, when he had _ once 
crossed this “ Rubicon ” the spears on that 
side were pretty sure of a fight. 

To the east of the lake the country was 
very hilly, although the covert was not so 
thick as on the opposite side, and ridable. 
To the west, dense bushes skirting the shore 
made a good refuge for the pig, from which 
it was not always easy to dislodge him. 
So it was usually the custom to beat from 
east to west, for when the pig once started 
in the comparatively open country he was 


so hotly pressed by the spears accompany- 
ing the beaters that he was bound to keep 
going until he reached the west shore— 
his nearest sanctuary. 

There being only three of us out on the 
day I am about to describe, no difficulty 
arose over choice of positions. J., an old 
pig-sticker, and the acknowledged best 
spear in Morocco, went with the beaters. 
The Captain and I took the west side of 
the lake, concealing ourselves on a point 
jutting out from the mainland, where one 
is most likely to be near the pig when he 
crosses, as he usually takes the shortest 
line from covert to covert. The beaters 
were to start about two miles back of a 
high hill just opposite us, and beat over 
the hill and down to the edge of the lake 
toward the point where we were stationed. 
The wind being from the east, and some 
thick trees affording us good cover, we did 
not have to take the precautions other- 
wise necessary; but dismounted, lighted 
our pipes, and made ourselves comfortable 
during the waiting interval. 

After half an hour’s wait the Captain 
suddenly exclaimed “ What’s that?” at the 
same time pointing to a small dark object 
moving among the bushes on the opposite 
shore. “That’s the pig,” I replied, add- 
ing, “but let’s give him time to get over 
the ditch.” However, it was evidently not 
his intention to cross the lake, for he con- 
tinued to skirt its edge, going in a north- 
erly direction. As the country toward 
which he was heading was comparatively 
open, we started after him. He did not 
quicken his pace until we had cleared the 
ditch and were within a short distance of 
him. Then began that burst of speed 
which to the uninitiated appears incredi- 
ble in so clumsy looking a creature. On 
we dashed through the thick brush after 
him; guiding our horses as to direction, 
but not attempting to control their move- 
ments in any direct line until we had taken 
some of the wind out of our adversary. 
Now rising to clear a bush, springing from 
side to side to avoid the unjumpable, 
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impenetrable ones, stumbling and picking 
themselves up in a twinkling, our plucky 
little Arabs gradually lessen the distance 
between us and the boar, which happens 
to be a young fellow, and is not easily 
winded. 

Finally the pace begins to tell on him, 
and we rapidly close in, jumping the 
bushes almost together. With his spear 
the Captain touches the flank of the boar, 
which saves himself by a jerk to one side, 
and then goes off at right angles, the Cap- 
tain traveling some distance ahead before 
he ecAn alter his course. It is my turn now, 
and I am on the boar’s very heels—my 
spear point at times not two feet from its 
body, my eyes glued to the spot I wish to 
strike. I am oblivious to everything about 
me except that hustling little mass of 
brown—when suddenly there is a terrific 
crash; my horse and I plunge head over 
heels into a bush, and become mixed up in 
a confused mass. No harm is done, and 
quickly extricating ourselves, we are again 
under way. In the meantime the Captain 
has wounded the pig, which is fighting 
courageously as I arrive on the scene. 
Spear after spear is plunged into the boar, 
and still he fights on. With bristles on 
end, his small eyes flashing, he notes every 
move of his cnemies, and, undaunted, 
charges to meet each successive attack— 
striving in the intensity of his rage to rush 


up the spear that is penetrating his game . 


little body. But the advantage is too great 
on our side, and at length, weak from loss 
of wind and blood, he sinks on his knees 
and dies, the death of a hero, snorting his 
defiance till the last. He was quite a fair- 
sized boar, but scarcely full grown; the 
best sort, however, to give a good run, and 
had taken us over a mile. He of course 
belonged to the Captain, who had first 
stuck the pig; no matter who kills it after- 
ward, the honor and glory of the run, also 
the pig, belong invariably to the “ first 
spear.” 

Not waiting to rest our horses, we can- 
tered back to our former position, which 
we had scarcely reached when we saw J. 
galloping at full speed on the top of 
the hill opposite us. Suddenly he pulled 
up and waved like mad, by which we con- 
jectured that he had been riding a pig, lost 
him in the thick bushes, and in all proba- 
bility we should soon see the brute coming 
toward our line of covert, After about 
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five minutes of anxious suspense the old 
rascal broke. Trotting slowly out of the 
brush, he paused an instant, then started to 
cross the lake, making for the point where 
we were concealed. Just at that moment 
another pig broke, almost on a line with 
the first, and about one hundred yards to 
his left, also coming our way. 

We waited until they had crossed the 
ditch; then, each selecting a pig, we rode 
at them. The Captain reached his first. 
There was an ominous crack; the head of 
his spear had broken off, remaining in the 
brute’s side, while he made for the covert 
with the Captain riding after, digging at 
him with the headless shaft. My pig was 
probably the one J. had been riding on the 
top of the hill, and was a trifle blown, or 
he would have tried to avoid me; but 
when I was within twenty yards of him, he 
made a furious charge, receiving my spear 
deep into his body, and by his impetus 
snapping its shaft, leaving the head and 
some inches of bamboo between his ribs. 

At this juncture the belligerent porker 
sat down on his haunches. I pulled up my 
pony, and for an instant thus we regarded 
each other. Then, with a snort of rage, 
he charged again, and it was with the 
utmost difficulty I kept my horse clear of 
him. Suddenly it occurred to me that the 
ball of lead attached to the end of my spear 
for balance might serve as a weapon. So 
when he charged again I took a full swing, 
as they say in golf, aiming for his head, 
but my instrument of destruction being a 
trifle clumsy, I missed, and he cut the 
horse. Again I missed him, and again he 
cut the horse; again, and he nearly got 
his tusks into my leg; but though they 
went through a riding boot, I received only 
a slight flesh wound. It only needed a 
little opposition to brace him up; he was 
becoming quite fresh again. Meanwhile 
some of the dogs that had been coursing 
him came up and aided me in attracting 
the attention of the pig, which but for 
repeated rear attacks from the dogs would 
certainly have gained the covert. Finally 
I caught the boar a good one between the 
eyes with the lead, which staggered and 
made him sit down; and the Captain, com- 
ing up at the moment, our joint efforts, 
including a spear point in the vitals, event- 
ually laid the pig senseless in the mud, 
where he was finished with a hunting 
knife, 
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On getting back to our station I dis- 
mounted and attended to my horse. I tore 
up my shirt and tied it around his worst 
cut, on the near foreleg just above the 
pastern, which was bleeding in a dangerous 
fashion. He had several other nasty 
wounds, but none of them serious. This 
melancholy duty being performed, I sat 
down and smoked a pipe, bemoaning my 
hard luck. We could now see the beaters, 
just appearing over the brow of the hill, 
and slowly coming toward us, little think- 
ing they were sending pig to two spearless 
men. There was a succession of shouts 
accompanied by a blowing of horns, and we 
knew that they had seen another pig. J. 
had seen it, too, for soon we saw him gal- 
loping at full speed down the steep hill- 
side, with the pig only a short distance 
ahead. Down to the open and half way 
across the lake they came; J. was almost 
up to him. Suddenly the pig “jinked” 
sharply to cne side, and J. shot by him. 

The beast, which was badly winded, see- 
ing the uselessness of flight, and unwilling 
to suffer the ignominy of beingstruck from 
behind, had resolved to fight. With mur- 
der in the eyes of both combatants, they 
charged. J.’s spear struck the pig full, 
bent almost double, and for a wonder did 
not break; but it could not penetrate the 
animal’s thick hide, having been blunted 
on a pig he killed at the commencement 
of the beat, J. succeeded, however, in 
warding the brute from his horse, though 
unable to do the pig damage. The Cap- 
tain then rode up with his sharpened 
shaft which, of course, only served to infu- 
riate the pig without harming him—so the 
Captain got his horse badly ripped. Much 
maneuvreing followed, with no ill effects 
except loss of wind to the pig, which, at 
length perceiving his foes could do him no 
harm, departed slowly toward the covert, 
turning every now and then to give his at- 
tention to J. and the Captain who were dig- 
ging him in the ribs with their useless 
spears. It seems a funny situation, now in 
the retrospect; but at the time its humor- 
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ous side did 1.0t touch us, and we were 
filled with anger and chagrin. I could not 
sit quietly and watch that pig return un- 
challenged to the covert. The brute looked 
so utterly blown and weak I did not think 
he had it in him to make a charge I could 
not easily avoid on foot, so seizing a big 
stone in my right-hand and a club of rotten 
wood in my left, I stood on the edge of the 
lake immediately in front, and waited for 
him to come up. On he came, grunting and 
snarling, but moving very slowly. When 
he got within ten yards of me he seemed 
suddenly transformed, and came at me with 
an energy I did not think him capable of. 

Letting fly the stone at his head, without 
waiting to watch the effect, and totally for- 
getting about the club, I bolted out of his 
way, just getting his wind as he passed 
in extremly unpleasant proximity to my 
body. One well-directed cut from those 
tusks might have done for me. 

Before J. could get his spear sharpened 
two more pig crossed, and though he and 
the Captain rode after them, they were un- 
able to damage or stop them. By this time 
the beaters had joined us, and were very 
angry because we had not killed more pig. 
They were always annoyed on such occa- 
sions, for they are keen on the sport. There 
is a studiously-observed custom in Morocco 
that if a pig is allowed to escape through 
either the awkwardness or carelessness of 
the horsemen, the offenders are obliged to 
surrender their spears to the beaters, re- 
ceiving them back only on the payment of 
a fixed sum. 

On explaining to the beaters, however, 
that there were four pig in the covert be- 
hind, one of which the Captain had stuck 
and badly wounded, they consented to beat 
them out for J. who, his spear sharpened 
with a stone, killed a fine big fellow, though 
his horse bore several proofs of the length 
of the pig’s tusks, which made him unrid- 
able for some time. It is almost an impos- 
sibility for a man to kill a pig by himself, 
without his horse sustaining some damage. 
And so ended the last day of that meet. 
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we should have 

been prepared for 
the coming of the 
automobile, for men 
had prophesied of the 
day of the horseless 
earriage from time 
immemorial. Besides 
we knew that dreamy 
men with overalls, in 
grimymachine shops, 
were working day 
and night on prob- 
lems mechanieal, 
which ninety-nine 
out of every hundred 
of their fellows 
looked upon as folly, 
problems which the 
dreamy ones said 
would give the world 
horseless carriages 
and a horseless age. 
If one of us stopped 
to think at all of the 
worker and his pros- 
pects, and undertook 
to understand his progress, he was met 
with the theories of combustion and bevel 
gear differentials and designs for a divided 
axle shaft; whereupon he retired in con- 
fusion and went away to rest. 

But all at once we awoke to the fact 
that the dreamy men in overalls had 
accomplished something, for upon our city 
streets and our country roads appeared 
vehicles that dashed about without horses 
or track, by a motive power within them- 
selves, and they went at wondrous speed. 
Tf Saint Paul should arise and attempt to 
characterize us as he did the Athenians, he 
would say, not that we lived for the pur- 
pose of learning and telling some new 
thing, but that our chief delight is to know 
some new sensation. When we saw this 
new selfpropelling, wondrous swift ma- 
chine in our midst we wondered how it 
must seem to be its controlling power. So 
the American public, that part of it which 


[ theory, at least, 
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had money to spend, 
sought the factories 
and ordered automo- 
biles, and the factor- 
ies worked, and are 
working overtime to 
fill orders; and out 
upon our highways 
and byways go new 
carriages of the 
horseless type every 
day, and with them 
go new operators, 
men who have never 
before handled any- 
thing more compli- 
eated in the me- 
chanical line than a 
bicycle or a tele- 
phone. It is a mighty 
ripple the machine 
has made on the sur- 
face of things, a 
ripple that will not 
lessen until the auto- 
mobile has adjusted 
itself to its place in 
our economy and 
until we have adjusted ourselves to the 
automobile. There are two sides to this ad- 
justment, that of the automobilist and that 
of the public. 

The former saw in the machine a new 
means of gratifying the longing for fast 
motion inherent to humanity. He straight- 
way investigated the merits of steam, gaso- 
line, and electricity, came to a conclusion, 
and then drew his check. Now it behooved 
him to learn to use his new possession. So 
he went down to the shops, determined to 
face even theories of combustion and bevel 
gear differentials. 

He took off his coat, hung it on a nail, 
and, sometimes, borrowed overalls with an 
apron. He studied his machine, learned 
what will happen if you turn this lever 
this way and what if you turn it the other, 
and what may happen if you do not turn 
it at all. He learned howtofire up a steam 
machine, to charge the motors of an elec- 
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tric, and came to know that a gasoline car- 
riage is not one that burns gasoline to heat 
water, but that it does without water and 
has its piston driven by the explosion of a 
bit of gasoline in the cylinder. He learned 
that thé gasoline is exploded by electricity 
but that the machine is not, therefore, -an 
electric motor. He learned that by push- 
ing a lever you make the sparks faster or 
slower and that your own speed corre- 
sponds. 

His wife or daughter or sister now and 
then determined to learn, and accom- 
panied him,and the grimy shop was bright- 
ened by light feminine attire. And not 
infrequently the man was put to shame by 
the superior rapidity with which the fem- 
inine mind grasped the principles under- 
lying the use of the selfmoving vehicle. 

The learner who would run an auto- 
mobile is usually surprised to find how 
very little he is obliged to learn. Much 
has been said of the need that the operator 
of a steam-propelled automobile should be 
a steam engineer and that one who would 
use the electric vehicle should be a gradu- 
ate electrician. In the shops the learner 
finds that he must know the general prin- 


ciples which underlie the workings of his 
machine, but beyond these and a knowl- 
edge of which lever to press for a given 
purpose he need not go. He may have 
entered upon his training with fear and 
trembling for some of those numerous 
bogies of childhood, a boiler or gasoline 
explosion, but he soon learns that auto- 
matic devices have reduced these to practi- 
eal, if not absolute, impossibilities. He 
knows that to neglect keeping a proper 
amount of water in the boiler of the steam 
vehicle means that his boiler pipes will 
“burn ” and release the steam and put the 
machine temporarily out of business, but 
that there can be no explosion. He knows 
that gasoline is shut off by an automatic 
device in ease of fire, and that so far as ex- 
plosions go the new machine is as safe as 
a bicycle. 

The different degrees of readiness with 
which men grasp the principles and meth- 
ods vary from zero to infinity. A man 
entered a New York shop one morning 
recently and before dark went away his 
own operator, on his own machine. An- 
other went to the same shop and worked 
faithfully for two weeks before he could be 
trusted on the road. 

When the learner has passed through 
his baptism of machine oil and starts out 
upon the road he has entered upon a new 
stage of his existence. He has ridden 
rapidly before, but never when he could 
look directly down on the onrushing road, 
with no horses or engine to interfere, nor 
when he rushed about in a carriage drawn 
by nothing and with no tracks or trolleys. 

But his first ventures outside the shop 
are not the most exhilarating. The young 
millionaire who is not used to, taking or- 
ders, and the society queen whose will, is 
law, must sit by an operator who says “ do 
this” and “don’t do that,” and says it 
sharply, sometimes, in a tone that makes 
one want to throw him out of the carriage. 
And the operator insists at first on keep- 
ing the speed down to a snail’s pace and 
putting on and taking off power himself 
while his pupil merely learns the use of 
the steering lever, which seems uncomfort- 
ably like holding the lines while some one 
else does the driving, and is humiliating 
when one’s friends dash by. 

Then the operator gives both levers to 
his pupil, who must steer and control the 
power at the same time. Now the latter 
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finds there was reason for the operator’s 
caution. His task is that of using both 
hands at once and moving them in differ- 
ent directions at the same instant. The 
new automobilist meets a carriage and 
turns out. He is just turning back into 
the normal direction when another car- 
riage cuts across in front. He realizes 
that he should turn toward the curb again 
and that he should slow up. He pushes 
sharply at the steering lever, but his hands 
do not yet work automatically nor do they 
move in opposite directions of their own 
accord; and the beginner suddenly awak- 
ens to the fact that he has pushed when 
he should have pulled, has thrown on 
power instead of turning it off. There is 
a mighty jump, and the machine is climb- 
ing the curb when the professional oper- 
ator gets his hand on the lever and his 
foot on the brake. 

But a day comes when the beginner’s 
hands work unconsciously, when he turns 
to right or left and puts on or takes off 
power or reverses as the case may demand, 
and does it without thinking. Now he 
bids a glad farewell to the shops and the 
operator and goes forth into the highways. 
He is still a beginner, however, and one 
ean best learn of his adventures by coming 
in touch with the great factories and 
listening to the complaints and requests 
that come in. One New York man went 
into the country on a gasoline carriage. 
When well toward the upper limits of 
Westchester his machine stopped. He 
turned every lever and stopcock that he 
knew, but no explosion came, there- 
fore no power. Around a bend in the 
road was an automobile station, but he 
never thought of applying there. His only 
thought was of the factory where he had 
received his instructions. So he walked to 
the nearest telephone, called the factory, 
hurled over the ’phone some sulphurous 
language, and sat down to await the com- 
ing of a promised repair man. The latter 
appeared some two hours later. His first 
move showed him that the gasoline tank 
was empty. The owner had utterly for- 
gotten that his tank had to be filled. Simi- 
lar was the experienceof another beginnen. 
He went into a New England town where 
the machines are manufactured, took in- 
struction, and bought a steam carriage. 
He started for New York city. When he 
arrived at the city offices of the company 


from which the machine had been pur- 
chased he was white with rage. He ran 
the automobile into the barn and then be- 
gan an invective against autos in general 
and that carriage in particular. Men tried 
to interrupt, but it was no use. After he 
had cursed himself wellnigh breathless an 
operator, who had gathered from his dis- 
connected explosions that the automobile 
had not shown any speed whatever, beck- 
oned him to examine the gasoline cutoff, 
and the angry one saw that he had it so 
nearly closed that only the least bit of fuel 
could find its way to the burner. When it 
dawned upon him that one turn of his 
hand would have given him speed enough 
to lift the wheels fairly off the ground, 
and that he had never thought of making 
that turn, he grew suddenly silent. He 
thought for a minute. Then he said: 
“Gentlemen, I beg your pardon. I 
thought I knew it all, but I’m just a plain 
d n fool.” 


“Turned every lever and stopcock * * * but no explosion 
came,’’ 
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I have spoken of these accidents, or 
rather experiences, of the beginner as 
affecting primarily himself and his fellow 
automobilists. They affect the public also, 
tending to make mankindin general afraid 
of the machine as something treacherous 
and unreliable, which is likely to fail its 
owner in time of need and leave him 
stranded in whatever place it may happen. 
To a certain extent this is true, for no 
machine in the world is perfectly reliable. 
The locomotive gives out now and then. 
The steamship loses a rudder or propeller, 
or breaks a bolt in the engine. The 
bicycle has proven its fickleness to every 
rider. Perhaps the automobile fails often- 
est of all nowadays because its operators 
are beginners who forget something, and 
who become confused, like a man lost in 
the woods, at the first sign of trouble, and 
do absurd things, leaving undone those 
that would seem perfectly obvious to a 
man in his senses. I once saw a young 
man in a hurry to secure a marriage 
license stand ten minutes with the tele- 
phone receiver at his ear trying to call a 
hackman. He cursed the telephone, and 
then remembered that he had forgotten to 
ring. And there is the Ballad of Little 
Johnny, 

Who looked into his gun, 
And saw the bullet coming, 
But hadn’t time to run. 

Telephones and guns are good things for 
all that. The trouble is with the excited 
bridegrooms and the little Johnnies. 

After the beginner has made one or two 
such breaks his wisdom increases, and he 
seldom does a similar thing again. Then 
it is that automobiling becomes a passion. 
When a man ean sit in his own carriage 
and fly over the country roads at a speed 
limited only by law, when he comes to feel 
the machine a part of himself which he 
ean control to the second, in speed, and to 
the inch, in direction; when his body sways 
with the carriage as the corners are turned 
and the mile posts fly past; when he comes 
to swear by his machine because it is as 
silent as night or because he finds comfort 
in the “ puff-puff ” of its vibrations; when 
whatever belongs to it is good; then he 
knows that his days in the machine shop 
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and his early humiliations upon the road 
were a tiny price with which to purchase 
a sport fit for kings. 

Right here come the temptations of the 
automobilist which most affect the public. 
There are in the world, alas, too many in- 
dividuals who, not content with the pos- 
session of a giant’s strength, must needs 
also use it like a giant. They must fly at 
full speed on roads where other men travel 
by slower motive power, and now and then 
one dashes into the rear of a wagon going 
around a curve, or frightens a pair of colts 
into doing acrobatic feats in harness. 
Once in a while the meanest man in the 
world goes abroad in his automobile. He 
meets a carriage and turns to the left to 
avoid the mud. The carriage turns the 
same way, which it should do; but the 
auto has no fear of the horses, while 
the horses have of the auto; so the former 
begin to dance and the disgusted driver 
has to take the left side and the mud. 
Then, too, there is nothing to prevent the 
automobilist from taking a drink, and 
then another and another like the young 
man who recently struck a New Jersey 
hitching post while running thirty miles 
an hour. A policeman picked him up and 
the automobilist, full of disgust, com- 
plained that, “Streets widenuff thish 
mornin’, but thish aft’noon theysh s’ nar- 
now can’ go between posts.” 

This sort of thing makes the country 
very angry with the automobile and its 
driver. And quite righteous is its wrath. 
But it is well to remember that the be- 
ginner in all things which have thrill and 
dash to them is tempted to recklessness 
and that there are some who will not act 
like gentlemen till they are, shamed into it. 
But the scorching bicyclist, who raced on 
footpaths, knocked down meditative old 
gentlemen on Sunday afternoons, and 
frightened horses, has become a law abid- 
ing citizen, partly from the force of public 
opinion and partly because, at bottom, he 
was really a sensible and manly fellow who 
saw in time the difference between right 
and wrong and preferred the right. So, 
too, will it be with the automobilist when 
he ceases to be a beginner and his carriage 
ceases to be an innovation. 




















** Small is the use of those people who mean well, but mean well feebly. The man who counts is the man 
‘who makes himself felt as a force for clean living, for civic righteousness.’’ — THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


England’s 

. Polo Ponies 
Superior 
For Heavy 
Fields 


Well, that Polo Challenge Cup 
stays in England where the first 
English team, captained by 
John Watson, took it sixteen 
years ago. The English four 
on the last occasion of our defeat was 
drawn from Messrs. Cecil Nickalls, Pat- 
terson Nickalls, Charles D. Miller, Walter 
F. Buckmaster, George Miller, and Frank 
Freake, George Miller replacing Frank 
Freake in the second match, Patterson 
Nickalls replacing Freake in the third. 
The American four in the first and second 
matches consisted of Messrs. R. L. Agassiz, 
John E. Cowdin, Foxhall Keene, and Law- 
rence Waterbury. In the third match, 


James M. Waterbury, Jr., replaced Mr. 


Cowdin. The Americans won the first 
match, two goals to one. The English won 
the second by six to one, and the third by 
seven goals to one. The field for the first 
match was greasy; for the second and 
third it was so soft that the ponies sank 
coronet deep. 

The American team in going to England 
with native ponies and playing under for- 
eign, and, to an extent, unfamiliar rules, 
which are very technical and difficult to 
master, undertook a tremendous task, and 
it must be said, performed it splendidly; 
better than could have been expected of 
them. Nor is there a doubt that had not 
the field been so soft, the last two matches 
would have shown scores more nearly to- 
gether. A soft field in America is a most 
unusual condition; as a rule, indeed, our 
fields are rather hard, enabling the ponies 
to turn quickly, and giving a great run to 
the ball. The soft field was a tremendous 
handicap to the American players and 
must very seriously have affected their 
judgment of pace and distance. So, too, it 
was a handicap for the ponies, as the most 
valuable quality of the native is his quick 
turning and instant starting. The Amer- 
ican product is a sprinter, and no one 


familiar with the ponies of the two coun- 
tries ever thought for a moment that in 
the long run down the field, ours could 
beat the English long striding thorough- 
bred type of mount. 

This is borne out by the result of the 
first match, where the American ponies 
were quicker in turning and sharper on 
the ball than the English ones. No doubt 
that a match on an American field, each 
side using its own ponies, would result in 
very even scoring, and perhaps in an 
American victory by a small margin. 

Thus, with no idea whatever of be- 
littling the English victory, which was 
fairly and squarely won, it is unquestion- 
ably true, that a considerable measure of 
the English success was due to the supe- 
rior flight of speed of their ponies, and to 
their being accustomed to playing 9n soft 
fields. Truly, I am surprised the Ameri- 
can ponies did so well, for there is nothing 
takes it out of man or horse so completely 
as going from a hard field or track on to 
a soft and unaccustomed one. 


Englishmen Having said this much, how- 
Deserved ever, and commended the splen- 
To Win . = 

did play of the Americans (for 
their work was great under the conditions, 
especially that of Lawrence Waterbury, 
who, at back, impressed the English as be- 
ing the strongest of our players), it must 
be frankly acknowledged, that the English 
team showed unmistakable superiority. 
They were without their regular back in 
the first match, and yet the Americans had 
to extend themselves to the limit to win, 
and even so, were favored by one or two 
lucky decisions which deprived the Eng- 
lishmen of goals. 

In the second and third matches, apart 
from differences in the ponies, which must 
be acounted an overwhelming handicap 
for the Americans, the English players left 
no doubt of their being the better team. 
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They always had the match well in hand 
and kept the Americans all the time on the 
defensive. The English attacked continu- 
ously and succeeded, to a large extent, in 
breaking up the team play of the Ameri- 
eans. Of course, the slow ponies of the 
Americans gave the English a tremendous 
advantage which must be taken into con- 
sideration. And the Americans suffered 
much by being penalized for offside play- 
ing. Still, with all that duly weighed, the 
English team was unquestionably entitled 
to the victory. 


Conclusions Summing up the series, there- 
Drawn fore, we have the following 
deductions: (1) That the 
Americans are quicker on the 
ball; superior in all-round hit- 
ting, and more resourceful in an emer- 
gency. (2) That the English are more diffi- 
cult to ride off, more tenacious to team 
work; slightly less certain on the ball than 
the Americans. (3) That the average of 
American ponies is perhaps as good as the 
average of the English pony, but the best 
english pony is greatly superior to the 
best American pony and, strange enough, 
in a fast game, turns quicker. (4) That 
seven-eighths of the apparent superiority 
of the English team was due to their 
ponies, and to the soft condition of the 
field. (5) That the American and English 
players individually are much nearer in 
point of polo skill than either the English 
or we supposed. (6) That mounted on pon- 
ies of equal quality, the result of a match 
would be a toss up, and the odds but 
slightly: favoring the English, because of 
their indestructible team play. 


Pole Match 


Costof Apropos of ponies, some very re- 
Polo markable statements are made con- 
Seah cerning the price and quality of 
the American product. I read the other 
day in a New York weekly, that the 
“ American ponies have no superior in the 
world . . . some of the best are val- 
ued from $3,000 to $5,000 each, while a well 
trained young pony often brings $1,000.” 

How near this statement is to fact can 
be judged by the following: the Amer- 
ican ponies sent over for this international 
match represented literally the flower of 
American polo stables, and these ponies, 
when they last changed hands, did so at an 
average valuation of probably $500. The 


average American polo pony ranges in cost 
from $250 to $600 and $700; and it is a 
erack-a-jack that brings $600 or $700. 
There are a few ponies in America for 
which their wealthy owners paid fancy 
prices. Perhaps there are half a dozen of 
this kind that have cost their present own- 
ers somewhere in the neighborhood of 
$1,000 each, but these are rare. The Eng- 
lish ponies, the ones on which Captain 
Buckmaster and his team played, when last 
they changed hands, did so at a price aver- 
aging about $2,500 a pony! 

As no doubt there will be other interna- 
tional polo matches, it would seem to be 
wise to clear away the differences which ex- 
ist between the two codes of rules, viz., 
stick-crooking and offside play. Person- 
ally, I think the American rules fairer and 
better, although there is no special objec- 
tion to stick-crooking. The offside play 
rule is a mistake. 

There ought to be a committee ap- 
pointed by the American and British Asso- 
ciations to discuss this question and come 
to some kind of a mutual understanding. 


Three-Year-Olds This seems to be rather a 
Disappointing . disturbing year in _ thor- 
Two-Year-Olds . 
Hot up to 1901 oughbred racing, and un- 
less the events of the last 
half of the summer affect the impression 
made by the first half, it will prove a sea- 
son of reversals, and of disappointment, 
not only to owners, but to those of us gen- 
erally interested in the “sport of kings.” 
Perhaps keenest disappointment thus far 
is felt in the failure of the three-year-olds 
to fulfil the promise of their two-year-old 
form. Nineteen hundred and one was a 
year of exceptional brilliancy among the 
two-year-olds, with Nasturtium, Yankee, 
Endurance by Right, Blue Girl, Heno, 
Arsenal, Pentecost, Goldsmith, and Hat- 
asoo forming a group very rarely equaled. 
Among those, the most prominent were 
Endurance by Right, Blue Girl, Yankee, 
and Nasturtium. Nasturtium fell ill on the 
other side, and had to be withdrawn from 
the classic Derby, and is now in this coun- 
try recuperating. Of the other three, 
Mr. William C. Whitney’s Blue Girl alone 
has revealed, in the Ladies’ Stakes which 
she won, suggestion of 1901 promise. Of 
the other two, no public performance has 
been as yet recorded, which is sufficiently 
significant. Heno, Arsenal, and Pentecost 
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were beaten by an 
unknown inthe Chi- 
eago Derby. Gold- 
smith, which was 
such a good looking 
and game young- 
ster, is not up to ex- 
pectations thus far. 

By contrast, the 
most notable of the 
three-year-old work 
of the season has 
been done by Mas- 
terman, and by Ma- 
jor Daingerfield, 
who won the Reali- 
zation, neither of 
which made especial 
mark as a two-year- 
old. If this indi- 
eates anything, it 
would seem to show 
what a few of us 
have asserted re- 
peatedly for years, 
viz., that the two- 











year-olds are cam- 
paigned too hard. 
Some experts, who 
combat the sense of this argument, claim 
that the best three-year-olds invariably 
have been horses “ which have been cam- 
paigned hard throughout their two-year- 
old form.” It would be difficult to make 
that argument convincing this year, for 
the very two-year-olds which were raced 
hard last year, are the ones that have failed 
to make any showing thus far this season. 
Perhaps their time is coming; Certainly, 
so it is to be hoped, for such promising 
youngsters as Yankee, Endurance by 
Right, Blue Girl, Heno, and Pentecost, 
are not often seen on the track the same 
year. 

Thus far, Mr. Belmont’s Mizzen, who 
won the Juvenile Stakes and the National 
Stallion race, and Messrs. Whitney and 
Duryea’s Irish Lad, are the only colts to 
have appeared, whose performances com- 
pare with the best two-year-old races of 
last year. And the greatest race of the 
Sheepshead Bay meeting, was the Great 
Trial Special, where Irish Lad beat Mizzen 
and won a purse of $15,000 for his new 
owners, Messrs. Whitney and Duryea, who 
it is said, had already got back in winnings 
the $20,000 they originally paid trainer 


The International Polo Challenge Cup which the American Team Tried Recently to Recapture. 


Madden for the colt. Not many colts re- 
turn so promptly their purchase price. 

There ought to be and probably will be, 
before the season is over, other races be- 
tween Mizzen and Irish Lad, for it is by 
no means certain that the latter is the 
faster; these two colts are very evenly 
matched, and the unquestioned faster one 
of the two is yet to be decided: 

Mizzen, by the way, and Masterman are 
both sons of that famous stallion Hastings. 
Mizzen’s winnings signalized Mr. August 
Belmont’s return to the turf; a happy occa- 
sion for those of us who recall what the 
Belmont name has stood for in American 
thoroughbred racing and breeding. 


Gold Heels 
a Great 


Curiously enough, the most 
notable winnings of the season 
Race Horse jave been made by four-year- 
olds. Reina’s Brooklyn Handicap, the 
first filly to carry off this event, a great 
feat of itself in beating Advance Guard, 
the iron horse; Watercolor’s new record of 
1.393, carrying 126 pounds over the With- 
ers mile; and Gold Heels’ succession of 
remarkable performances, which include 
the Suburban in the record time of 2.05} 
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and the Brighton Beach Handicap. In 
each case Gold Heels was the favorite of 
the people and in each case ran absolutely 
true to form. He has met and defeated all 
the best handicap horses in the East and 
has proved himself a horse of great cour- 
age, stamina, and steadiness. His Subur- 
ban was perhaps most notable. The former 
record of 2.053 had been made by the four- 
year-old Alecedo carrying 112 pounds. Pre- 
vious to that, the record was 2.05% made 
by the mare Imp in 1899, carrying 114 
pounds. Incidentally, Imp was the first 
mare to win this event. Gold Heels ecar- 
ried 124 pounds and beat out such flyers 
as Pentecost, Blues, Herbert, and Advance 
Guard. In the Advance Stakes of one 
mile and a half, Gold Heels carried 126 
pounds and beat Advance Guard in the 
record time of 2.33. 

It is conceded by horsemen, that in Gold 
Heels, General McLewee has the greatest 
handicap horse of the season; and a race 
horse all over. 


It is not infrequently the 
case, where a race has not 
resulted to the satisfaction 
of one or the other owner, 
to agitate the question of running it over 
again. This is a so common and to-be- 
expected situation that ordinarily it calls 
for no comment, but this season it was 
brought to the front by considerable dis- 
cussion, apparently serious, and by racing 
men, on the re-running of the American 
Derby; it was editorially advocated by 
some of the sporting papers. 

Now there can be no question that to re- 
run a race implies distrust in the relia- 
bility of the running and the management 
of the event originally. Such implication 
is unfair, and is distinctly and thoroughly 
unsportsmanlike. When a race has been 
run and no foul committed, its result, 
however it may be, is final and should be 
accepted. That horses vary in their form 
is perfectly natural. People seem to think 
that a horse is like a piece of machinery; 
that he must run to-morrow and the day 
after and the week following, just as he 
ran to-day. It is a matter of feeling and 
disposition with a horse just as it is with 
a man. 

A match race between any two starters 
in a given event made by the owners, who 
desire another test, is perfectly natural 


Re-running 
Races 
Unsportsmanly 
Suggestion 
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and sportsmanlike, but the re-running of a 
race that has formed a part of a jockey 
club’s programme is impossible, and an 
absurd suggestion to advance. 

Apropos of the “sport of kings,” it 
looks as though the game were rapidly 
acquiring that distinction literally as well 
as figuratively. The elimination from the 
turf of small stable owners is apparent 
and continuous. Last year a number of 
such became trainers for wealthy and 
large stables, and again this season the 
process continues. The evolution is a nat- 
ural one and will prove progressively 
beneficial to the turf; of that there is small 
doubt. 

The best thing to have happened to the 
American turf has been the acquirement 
to the ranks of stable owners, of men 
of means and individual quality. Such 
gentlemen as Messrs. Whitney, Keene, Bel- 
mont, and Mackay add dignity to racing 
and wield a tremendous influence for the 
good. There is a likelihood, I understand, 
of Mr. A. J. Cassatt returning to the turf, 
and it is to be hoped he will do so. The 
more of this kind of men we have, the 
more quality and honesty we shall have in 
our racing. 


Do American 
Sires Hold 
Their Own? 


With the prospect of new 
stables being added from time 
to time, the thought naturally 
uppermost is how American sires are 
showing in comparison with importations. 
Considering that in America we have 
raised and bred race horses for something 
over one hundred years, an excellent show- 
ing might naturally be expected. Most 
horsemen are rather optimistic, I fancy, 
and rather take it for grgnted that native 
sires are doing well, especially where now 
and again a native bred horse like Gold 
Heels shows up brilliantly. I know that 
such a comforting thought has been mine, 
so when I came to look in at the remark- 
able sale of Haggin’s yearlings the other 
day I was somewhat disturbed by what my 
investigations brought forth. 

For example, there were 115 yearlings 
sold at an average price of $1,589, which 
certainly suggests that Haggin’s sires 
are unexcelled. Twenty-six stallions sired 
these 115, and of them thirteen were im- 
ported. Three were by imported sires out 
of imported dams. Seven were by imported 
sires and two by imported grandsires both 





Gold Heels, the Greatest Handicap Race Horse of the Season. 


out of imported dams. Only one of these 
twenty-six stallions was American on both 
sides to the fourth generation, and his 
yearlings brought the lowest price at the 
sale. Imported Watercress had the honor 
of having the top price of $21,000 paid for 
one of his colts. Here is a statement which 
must cause horsemen to think. Blood 
fresh from England is continually sought 
after. Is it that we cannot compete with 
english thoroughbreds; and if so, why? 


Amateur 
Driving 
Club in 
New York 


No movement of the year brings 
more real joy to amateur reins- 
men than that making for speed- 
way development here in New 
York, and in Boston, Cleveland, Colum- 
bus, Pittsburg, Detroit, Chicago, Kansas 
City, and St. Louis. Indeed in almost 
every city where any attention is given to 
the light harness animal, there is money 
being spent on improving the roads, and 
in perfecting the speedway system. I know 
of no recreation that has given more wide- 
spread pleasure in the past three years, 
than trotting—whether trotting or pacing, 
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the end is the same in so far as it takes 
people out of doors and puts them behind 
a horse of good breeding and speed. 

In New York, the most important hap- 
pening of the season is the organization 
of the New York Driving Club,. with that 
famous amateur reinsman, Mr. C. K. G. 
Billings, as president. Here is a club or- 
ganized on strictly amateur lines, to con- 
duct real amateur racing. It will have no 
connection whatsoever with the profes- 
sional side of the sport. Its rules and by- 
laws provide“ that no money be offered for 
speed contests at any of its meetings, no 
poolselling, no bookmaking or any other 
form of betting to be allowed on the 
ground, and none but members shall drive 
in the wagon races, except on special occa- 
sion.” It is intended to make the sport of 
trotting as free from commercialism as 
yachting or golf. Mr. Edgar Bronk is 
the vice-president, Charles C. Lloyd trea- 
surer, Horace W. Wilson secretary, and 
Brayton Ives chairman of the house com- 
mittee. With such gentlemen at the head 
of the club, there need be no doubt of its 
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living up to its rules. New York is to be 
congratulated on this organization. 


McKerron The League of Amateur Driving 
and Clubs is showing sportsmanly 
Borslma ot. , 
te Tret spirit in endeavoring to arrange 
its races on such dates as will 
make it possible for Mr. H. K. Devereaux’s 
McKerron and Mr. Thomas W. Lawson’s 
Boralma to meet. These Intercity races 
will be held at Cleveland, the first week in 
September, and the one event that inter- 
ests amateurs more than any other, namely, 
a race between Boralma and McKerron, 
will be scheduled to conform to Mr. Law- 
son’s other engagements. 

Boralma has some very important pre- 
vious matches, however, which cannot be 
interrupted. Lord Derby is too large a 
proposition to permit of other dates until 
that is settled. The League may, I feel 
confident, depend on Mr. Lawson’s meet- 
ing them at least half way; he is no doubt 
quite as desirous as they can be, for a Bor- 
alma-McKerron race. 


English 
Lawn Tennis oust 6th, 7th, and 8th, on the 
— courts of the Crescent Athletic 

Club of Brooklyn, will be the 
most important international lawn tennis 
play we ever have had. With the Doherty 
brothers, and one other ex-champion of 
England whose identity is not disclosed, 
the English team will be the strongest to 
have come here; for notwithstanding the 
recent defeat of the Doherty brothers for 
the All England doubles championship (by 
S. H. Smith and B. L. Riseley) H. L. 
Doherty holds the singles championship, 
and there is no doubt the brothers repre- 
sent the highest development cf the Eng- 
lish game. 

So there will be unusualinterest studying 
the comparative stages of American and 
English progress which these forthcom- 
ing matches will reveal. We have believed 
all along that the top English class is a 
bit better than the top American class, 
but we have never been visited by the very 
tiptoppers; while on the other hand, our 
best men have gone to English courts—and 
been defeated. For the first time, there- 
fore, it looks as though this year we shall 
have a meeting of the highest skill of both 
countries; and the play will be instructive. 

In America, progress has been along the 
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lines of attack, and in tactics, and in posi- 
tion play, rather than in execution. The 
English on the other hand have progressed 
along the line of execution. And within 
the past two or three years American 
players have been giving much and profit- 
able study to the English style of stroke. 
Englishmen, however, with habitual slow- 
ness to profit by experience, have failed to 
acquire as much as they might from the 
features of the American play, which are 
three: (1) -Expertness in tactics and 
position play; (2) placing in the front and 
back courts rather than invariably along 
the sides; (3) lobbing. 


These three elements distin- 
tien 9 guish the American from the 

English style, and, combined 
with aggressive play, make the game on 
this side of the Atlantic a much faster and 
more difficult one to solve. On the Eng- 
lish side there is the very material advan- 
tage of age and a more phlegmatic dispo- 
sition, which apparently give them stamina 
and steadiness. 

In the forthcoming international con- 
test, Messrs. Davis, Wright, Ward, and 
ex-Champion Whitman average quite a 
little younger than the Dohertys, though 
Mr. W. A. Larned, the champion, is more 
nearly on equal terms in that respect with 
the visitors. If the American players re- 
main steady, I feel rather confident that 
their game will prove too strong for the 
more careful, more exact, but less resource- 
ful and aggressive style of the English. 

If the unknown member of the English 
team should be Mr. Pim, he may prove the 
most formidable of the trio; there was a 
day when he was Great Britain’s strongest 
player, though he has not been very active 
recently and no doubt has lost much of his 
power. Should the unknown player turn 
out to be Mr. Gore, last year’s champion of 
England (this year defeated by H. L. 
Doherty) we need have no uneasiness, for 
Gore will prove an easy mark for any one 
of our leaders. His base line play is de- 
cidedly out of date, and that he should 
ever have -.attained the championship of 
England, suggests how slow along modern 
lines has been the progress of the English 
game. If the unknown be Mr. G. W. Hill- 
yard, no more anxiety than Mr. Gore 
arouses should be felt. Indeed, in all of 
England, there are only two men between 
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whom and the best of America there is 
any real question of supremacy; those two 
are the Dohertys. 


Native On home courts the leading na- 
Players tive players are showing excel- 
Cuming lently, and giving promise of at- 
on Well i x 
taining top form by the time 
it will be most needed. Beals C. Wright, 


runner-up in the national championship at ° 


Newport last year, is doing particularly 
well, and has already recorded a defeat of 
Dwight F. Davis. “Mr. Davis, like the 
champion, Mr. Larned, is one of those bril- 
liant uncertainties avhom we never know 
just where to place in our prognostica- 
tion; they are quite as apt to be invincible 
as to fall comparatively easy victims. 
Really, the two most dependable players 
we have, are the unbeaten champion Mal- 
colm Whitman and Wright. They are the 
two who ought to be chosen to meet the 
Englishmen, with Messrs. R. D. and G. L. 
Wrenn for the doubles. Holcomb Ward is 
also showing improvement, especially in 
strokes off the ground where he has been 
always comparatively weak. The match he 
lost to Clarence Hobart was not very sig- 
nificant, as neither played up to his best, 
though the veteran was steadier and there- 
fore won. It is too bad more of our old 
lawn tennis players do not follow Mr. 
Hobart’s sportsmanlike example. 

In the Middle West, where for several 
years has been more tennis activity than 
in the East, unusual interest I hear is in 
evidence this season; a close contest for 
the singles and doubles championship ap- 
pears inevitable. Apropos of the Western 
championship, the national Association 
should really make a rule prohibiting the 
entries of non-residents. At present the 
event provides an annual junket for mug- 
hunting Eastern cracks, and the enterprise 
is neither sportsmanly nor conducive to 
the game’s welfare. Repeatedly it has been 
demonstrated in other branches of sport 
that touring experts are harmful to whole- 
some progress and permanent prosperity 
of the sectional game. Lawn tennis is not 
so prosperous that the Association can 
ignore such influences. The Committee 
ought to do all in its power to stimulate 
lawn tennis life; and one excellent method 
is to confine its various sectional cham- 
pionships to bona fide residents. Under 
present conditions two or three men travel 
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around the country gathering in state 
honors over the heads of the local players. 
This is not a new subject, and the Associ- 
ation knows it well enough; apparently, 
however, it does not please the officials to 
legislate on this question for what are un- 
doubtedly the best interests of the game. 

A very decided increase of activity in 
doubles play is apparent this year, which 
means much for the game. With the 
Wrenns, Whitman and Ware, Wright and 
Clothier, Little and Alexander, in the 
game, there will be close play for the honor 
to meet Ward and Davis,the present cham- 
pions, who stand a good chance of defeat 
by the Wrenn brothers. The national 
event at Newport this year will begin on 
August 19th. It is gratifying to note the 
very generally increased interest through- 
out the country. Dealers’ tell me they have 
not known such sales since the old days. 
All of which is pleasing, for lawn tennis is 
a mighty good game. 


American 
Success in 
German 
Water's 


The season shines with abundant 
American success at Kiel, where 
American designed and Ameri- 
ean built boats carried off a 
very generous proportion of the prizes. 
The Kaiser’s American built schooner Me- 
teor has been making a very excellent 
showing for her maiden racing season, and 
other American boats, the Lasca, Navahoe, 
Nordwest, formerly the Alcea, the Vir- 
ginia, formerly the Oiseau,were prominent 
in the racing. The most notable was the 
24-foot Uncle Sam, owned by Mr. Francis 
B. Riggs of New York, which won the Em- 
peror’s Gold Cup. Indeed, America has 
been the most impressive figure of the 1902 
Kiel Regatta, which Emperor William suc- 
ceeded this year in making the most bril- 
liant yachting event of Europe. 

The fleet assembled at Kiel last month 
numbered upward of one hundred yachts, 
racing and otherwise, and represented 
America, England, Germany, France, Swe- 
den, and Denmark. It was interesting to 
note that, in German waters. as in English, 
and in fact as in those of our own country 
and Canada, keenest interest is aroused by 
the small boat racing. 


Tecumseh 
Seawanhaka 
Challenger 


Here in America, the trial 
races for the selection of a 
challenger for the Seawanhaka- 
Corinthian Cup, resulted in some excellent 
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racing and the triumph of Western de- 
signers and builders in the selection of Te- 
cumseh. It must be acknowledged that the 
Bridgeport Yacht Club has signalized its 
entrance into international racing by a 
very successful series of trials. The races 
were excellently managed. For the first 
days the weather was light and somewhat 
fluky, but later came heavier conditions 
which tested thoroughly the seaworthy 
quality of the boats. Altogether there 
were nine entries, three from Boston, three 
from the West, one from the south shore, 
and two from the western end of Long Isl- 
and. The majority were centreboard boats 
of about 23 to 24 feet water-line length, 
and from 37 to 42 feet over all, with a 
beam 6 to 8 feet and a draught of about 4 
or 5 inches, exclusive of centreboard. One 
of the boats was a fin keel. The entire 
lot were what is known as scows, and, as 
usual, were freaksof anemphatie kind. Te- 
cumseh’s exact dimensions are 37 feet over 
all, 22 feet on the water-line and 7 feet 6 
inches beam. She was designed and built 
by Jones and LaBorde of Oshkosh, Wis. 
The Massasoit, which attained second hon- 
ors, is also a Western boat built by the 
same firm. The Crusader, which with Seer- 
ess won each a race, is another boat from 
the West—White Bear Lake, Minn. 

In Canada so much preparation as usual 
seems not to be making for the defense. 
Boats of recent years such as Mr. Duggan 
has turned out, have proved so much better 
than the American challengers that per- 
haps the Royal St. Lawrence Yacht Club 
would emulate the example of the New 
York Club’s second defense of the Amer- 
ica’s Cup with Columbia. Certainly the 
Canadians have had cause to feel com- 
fortable. The international series will be 
held as usual on Lake St. Louis, near 
Montreal, beginning August 7th. 


Schooners 
Attracting 
Most 
Attention 

of Big Classes 


The early season has not been 
very exciting, nor have the 
clubs provided more than or- 
dinary sport. This is not the 
fault of the clubs, but simply 
more and more yachtsmen are 
turning their attention to the smaller type, 
and the larger classes are suffering in con- 
sequence. Incidentally I may remark, that 
this is not harming the sport a bit. It is 
doing it good. Yachting means more than 
continuous racing or the handling of big 
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single-stickers. The American yachtsman 
has reached a stage in his development 
where he wants to take a hand in the sport 
rather than to sit on the observation boats 
or on the bridge and watch paid hands 
handle the big boats. That is why the 
small boat classes are growing. How much 
they are growing only those realize who 
have looked over the field. The truth is 
that in three years the number of small 
boats added to the fleet on Eastern, North- 
western, and far Western waters, amounts 
to a considerable figure. 

Racing among the big single-stickers, 
the seventies, Mineola (August Belmont), 
Rainbow (Cornelius Vanderbilt), and Yan- 
kee (J. Rogers Maxwell), has left the ques- 
tion of supremacy between the first two. 

New interest in large boats has been ex- 
cited by the two 60-foot sloops—Neola (G. 
M. Pynchon) and the Weetamoe (H. F. 
Lippitt). This is an excellent class and 
one that I hope will gradually fill. They 
are large enough to satisfy those who want 
a big boom swinging over the rail, and yet 
not so expensive in the running as to get 
on ones nerves. A still more attractive 
class, to my mind, is the one next smaller, 
in which come the Humma (H. B. Duryea) 
and the Syce (C. F. Judson). Good old 
Vigilant, now owned by Mr. Perey Chubb, 
the Ailsa, Emerald, Elmina, and Muriel, 
are most prominent of the racing schoon- 
ers, among which there will be excellent 
sport for the Cups off Newport this month. 

Despite the fact of this not being an 
America’s Cup year, there will be a deal 
more general racing than in 1901. 


Touring 
Boxers 
Lose Caste 


It is very gratifying to know 
that the team of Americans, 
whom Wenck, a one time stu- 
dent of Yale, took.to the Coronation Box- 
ing Tournament in London, despite the 
protests of the colleges and of American 
sportsmen, was given a cold shoulder by 
the English universities. The Americans 
were not received by the University men 
and boxed at a London club against that 
class who usually constitute the ranks of 
the about town “ amachoor ” slugger. 

Wenck and his team by accepting the 
London club’s expense money disqualified 
themselves and are out of American ama- 
teur sport. Wenck was not eligible to the 
A. A. U. swimming championship, and 
should be protested. 














Tecumseh, Challenger for the Seawanhaka-Corinthian International Small Boat Trophy. 


Complex 
College 
Baseball 
Situation 


The closing of the Eastern col- 


lege baseball season deepened 
rather than lessened the puz- 
zling situation, for Harvard won 
two (10-4, 6-5) of the three Yale games. 
The winning or losing of a game is what 
counts and counts rightfully in the final 
reckoning of a team’s position; yet despite 
the anomaly of the statement, it is true 
that in the Harvard-Yale-Princeton series, 
the weaker nines were the successful ones. 

Barring its pitcher, Princeton had this 
year a team of the greatest natural 


strength of any I have ever seen on a col- 
lege diamond. Yale deserves immense 
eredit for working up from an indifferent 
beginning, and ranks next to Princeton in 
batting, fielding, and in the running of 
bases. Harvard had what I should call a 
rather poor nine. It had only two really 
first class men, Clarkson and Matthews, 
and three fairly good ones, Wendell, Ker- 
nan, and Stillman. The remainder of the 
Harvard team had no license on a good 
class nine. The exhibition of the infield, 
for instance, was about as poor as I have 
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seen for a long time in university baseball. 
Harvard was in great luck to pull off the 
Yale series and owed it entirely to 
Clarkson and Stillman’s batting at New 
Haven in the second game, and to Clark- 
son’s pitching and the timely hits of Still- 
man and Matthews in the third game. 
With the season definitely closed I have 
no change to make in the All America 
nine I chose last month, except to replace 
Kernan with Winslow (Yale) as substi- 
tute catcher. For the rest, the team stands 
as I picked it in the first instance. 
Clarkson is unquestionably the most 
brilliant of all college pitchers, when he is 
in a brilliant streak. At other times, and 
the other times have come frequently this 
season, especially when there were men on 
the bases, he is so erratic as not to be de- 
pendable, not sufficiently so in my judg- 
ment to find a place on the All America 
nine. I have no doubt that the poor sup- 
port his team gave him this year, and the 
general mediocre quality of the men on the 
nine, had its effect on Clarkson. Next 
year, as captain, I expect to see a good 
team and his own game much improved. 


American The effort, which has been mak- 
=» ing among a number of ex- 

college oarsmen, to establish a 
regatta frankly based or the English Hen- 
ley, has at last materialized in the form 
of the American Rowing Association. This 
Association proposes to hold annually, be- 
ginning with July, 1903, on the Schuyl- 
kill River, Philadelphia, a regatta pat- 
terned after the one held on the English 
Thames. Such an organization is needed 
to crystalize the interest in rowing among 
college men, who as a rule drop away from 
the game after having graduated. The 
secretary of the Association is W. P. Hen- 
derson, of 31 Beacon street, Boston, Mass., 
who will be pleased to give any informa- 
tion. The Association fills the need, and 
should be heartily supported. 


Cornell’s The Intercollegiate boat racing 
Superbly 2; more than usually interesting 


Crew this year, because it marked the 

trying out of strokes, and showed 
that the Hudson River school is advanc- 
ing beyond that in evidence on the Thames. 
It is folly, of course, to enter upon a dis- 
cussion as to whether Cornell or Yale was 
represented by the faster crew; only an 


actual race could settle that question. 
But I have no hesitancy in saying that 
Cornell was the only crew .on either river 
that rowed its stroke perfectly, and that 
it pulled a cleaner, smoother stroke than 
Yale with equal power and gave the 
impression of having greater speed. The 
Hudson River regatta revealed evidence 
of an effort by all the coaches to row the 
stroke which Cornell alone has developed. 
And the reason Cornell proved so unques- 
tionably superior, was not because they 
had more “beef and endurance” or more 
“ physical power,” as two rival coaches on 
the river claimed, but because they had 
mastered the principles of the stroke and 
put them to practical use with superior 
skill and in more perfect form than any 
other crew on the river. Cornell’s form 
and stroke are almost identical with that 
of Yale’s 1888 record breaking crew. 

Columbia’s showing reflected most cred- 
itably on the oarsmen, for Columbia’s 
stroke still remains the least helpful to the 
men in the boat in the way of speed giving, 
of any stroke seen on the Hudson River. 
It is being improved, however. 

Another crew to deserve praise is Syra- 
cuse, which finished fifth,just behind Penn- 
sylvania. Their form was poor, but the 
spirit of the men was of the best. Their 
rowing was indeed a test of good sports- 
manship; no luxuries, not even the neces- 
sities for the training of the oarsmen, are 
to be had at Syracuse. There are no rub- 
bers for them when they come in from 
practise, and their boat house is seven 
miles from town. 


Yale A longer reach and a slower re- 
Well cover, by Yale,, meaning more 
Rigged 


work by the blade, with less gruel- 
ling to the oarsman, and Harvard feet 
rigged aft of the head, explains the defeat 
of Harvard by Yale. It was entirely ap- 
parent to the knowing onlookers, that 
Harvard was not getting so much power 
out of the stroke as was Yale; not be- 
cause of greater physical strength in the 
Yale boat, for individually Harvard was 
equally powerful. Harvard could keep on 
terms with Yale only by spurting. Yale 
maintained an even stroke of 32, which 
sent the boat along at a swifter clip than 
Harvard rowing two points faster. There- 
in lies the whole story. Both crews were 
faster than the Thames average, and Har- 
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vard 1902 could have beaten any crew Yale 
has turned out since 1895; the time, 20.20 
(only ten seconds below the record ‘of 
20.10, made in 1888 by Yale, stroked by S. 
M. Cross), bespeaks the speed of the eights. 
Yet despite Yale’s success and speed its 
form was distinctly below the old Yale 
standard, or that which obtains now at 
Cornell. Recent departures are leaving 
glaring faults. For example, the entire 
eight kick out their slides, because they try 
to use both body and legs at the same in- 
stant on the catch. 


Distance Harvard. 
SAD vceccice i <isacasevevssabeseuses 2:2934 
NE SN 55a seu nea onsen sae vesaNses 5:04 5:06 
One and a half miles,.................. 7:3944 
OW CEM inicdscedends 10:15 
Two and a half miles... 12:17 
eS. nce ncancas 15:16 
Three and a half miles,..,............. 17:49 
A nakegasacssiuxeveesésscaces tyckees 20:33 





Harvard had a very easy win in the 
four-oared, and its Freshman crew tied 
Yale after a masterful finish. 


Intercollegiate Thusthe collegeathletic sea- 
Athletic son ends. Harvard is cred- 
Honors 


ited with the Yale football 
game, University and Freshmen; the Yale 
baseball series; the Yale dual track games; 
the Intercollegiate Athletic Champion- 
ship; the Yale tennis meet; the four oared 
boat race and a dead heat for the Fresh- 
men race. Yale is credited with the 
Princeton baseball series; the Princeton 
football game; the Harvard boat race; a 
dead heat for the Freshmen boat race; the 
Intercollegiate lawn tennis doubles; the 
Intercollegiate hockey championship; the 
Intercollegiate individual and team golf 
championship and the Intercollegiate bas- 
ketball championship, and .second in 
the Intercollegiate track championship. 
Princeton is credited with the lawn tennis 
singles and third place in the Intercolle- 
giate chimpionship. Princeton might have 
had at least second place in the Intercol- 
legiate track athletic championship and 
perhaps the team and individual golf 
championship, had Messrs. Perry, Rein- 
hart and Pyne been eligible to represent 
_ their university. 


Titus The performances of both Mr. C. 


Defeats §. Titus of New York, and the 
Argonaut eight-oared crew of To- 
ronto, at Henley, were excellent. They did 
all that could be expected of them; though 
defeat was inevitable, at least for the 
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Canadian eight. No club stroke seen at 
present in Canada or the United States, 
will ever win at Henley. Mr Titus settled 
the questioned supremacy between him and 
Mr. Louis Scholes, of Toronto, by an im- 
pressive victory over the Canadian. 


Amateur 
League 
Baseball 
Revival 


In the organization of the Ama- 
teur Base Ball League is indica- 
tion of revival of interest in the 
amateur game. The Crescent 
Athletic Club, prime mover in this organi- 
zation,is oneof the strongest andbest class 
amateur athletic bodies we have. In the old 
days its intluence for the good of ama- 
teur sport was strong and continuous. 
Lately it appears to have relaxed its 
efforts and permitted muckerish play by 
some of its hockey and lacrosse men; this 
is an element which I feel sure will be 
eliminated when the club realizes the un- 
enviable notoriety it is attaining thereby. 
Its baseball club, which thus far leads, is 
a very strong amateur combination con- 
taining a number of ex-college players, and 
no less than four ex-university captains— 
Quinby, Camp, Keator (Yale), and Affeld 
(Cornell). Add to this the fact that Car- 
ter, the famous Yale pitcher, is also among 
the team’s members, and it is easy to un- 
derstand why the team has been leading all 
others in the recently organized league. 

That was an impressive lesson in expert 
lacrosse the Shamrocks of Canada gave 
the other day, when they beat the Cres- 
cents 15 goals to 7. The Shamrocks are 
the champions of Canada and literally out- 
classed the Crescents, which has the most 
skilful team in the United States. Supe- 
rior work with the stick, fast running and 
very artful dodging, combined to give the 
Shamrocks an overwhelming advantage. 
Last year this team beat the Crescents 
8 goals to 5. 


Neglecting It is a pity that so splendid a 
aGrand = contest as the Individual All- 
ome round Athletic Championship 
should draw only three competitors. Two 
of these, Adam B. Gunn of Buffalo and 
A. S. Merrill of Beloit College, were, to be 
sure, exceptionally good men and provided 
an interesting contest. The other one, 
Meyer Prinstein, who holds the broad jump 
record of 24 feet 74 inches, had no license 
in the competition, although hemade avery 
fair scoring of 4,079 points. Gunn, who 
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John Flanagan, World’s Champion Hammer Thrower. 


won thechampionship last year, successfully 
defended his title, making a total score of 
6,2604 points, which is only about one hun- 
dred points less than the record score 
made by Harry Gill in 1900, and five hun- 
dred points better than Gunn’s score of 


last year. Merrill was second with a score 
of 5,5324 points. Had he not fouled in the 
hammer throw, he would have won the 
competition with a few hundred points to 
spare, the best of his foul throws being 


120 feet, while Gunn won with only 103 
feet 34 inches as his utmost. 

No event should arouse more interest 
than this one, for it is the most signifi- 
cant one on the year’s athletic programme. 
Until the colleges and clubs give it encour- 
agement by annual competitions, however, 
interest will lag, as it does now. Every 
college should hold such a competition. 

In an all-round weight throwing con- 
test, between the two foremost athletes of 
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the country, of the world, indeed, in their 
specialties—John Flanagan, N. Y. A. C., 
and John R. DeWitt, Princeton, which in- 
cluded the 16-pound hammer, 16-pound 
shot, discus, and 56-pound weight, Flana- 
gan won the hammer, 165 feet, and the 
discus, 116 feet 5 inches, and the 56-pound 
weight, 35 feet 11 inches. scoring 18 points 
to DeWitt’s 11. 


Cornering 
Scorching 
Chauffeurs 


Even the most implacable horse- 
driving foe of the automobile 
must acknowledge, that the 
automobile clubs and automobile owners 
generally are making a determined effort 
to put the scorching chauffeur in limbo. 
Every intelligent man who owns and ap- 
proves of the automobile, is entirely in 
accord with legislative efforts to limit the 
machines’ speed in town. Every such 
automobilist is likewise fully in sympathy 
with the various state movements to pro- 
vide legislation that will compel the 
seorching automobilist to instantly slow 
down his machine, or bring it to a halt if 
necessary. Such legal provision is imper- 
ative, and there must be a penalty of con- 
siderable severity in case of violation. A 
penalty of $5, $10, or even $25 will accom- 
plish nothing permanent in the way de- 
sired. 

Considerable curiosity is excited as to 
the possibilities of Edison’s forthcoming 
new type of electric storage battery, which 
is to be of nickel and iron instead of lead 
as at present. Mr. Edison makes great 
claims for it. Anything this inventive 
wizard undertakes is sure to command at- 
tention, and his present experimenting 
with the working model will be followed 
with great interest. 


Too Late The amateur status of Mr. Tra- 
To Deprive vis has again been questioned, 
Travis of : 
a doomieiee and a letter from him to some 
Status club makers, offering to exploit 
the club in return for a present 
of clubs, has been published. The day has 
now passed, it seems to me, to question 
the amateur standing of this golfer. No 
one who knows his career doubts his 
having done that which should have cost 
him his standing as an amateur, but the 
tolf Association whitewashed his offense 
and then proceeded to make new rules. 
Since the new rule was made no offense 
has been recorded against Mr. Travis. 


Therefore, what he may kave done in the 
past does not matter—under the U. S. G. 
A. ruling. 


Motor It is pretty safe to say that the 
Cycle quality of the motor cycle has 
— been underestimated. Rather 
Appreciated H ety 

perhaps, it has not been consid- 
ered. The motor cycle in neither its. two 
nor its three wheel form, seems ever to 
have caught on in America, although it is 
rather popular in England and on the Con- 
tinent, where it is used much in touring. 
It appeared too expensive a toy to the man 
who would ordinarily buy a bieyele, and 
too much of a toy to the one who sought 
a carriage driven by motor power. Thus, 
between the bicycle and the automobile, 
the motor cycle has found little chance for 
life, so we have really not known its capa- 
bilities. 

On July 4th, there occurred a road race 
from Boston to New York (254 miles), 
that provided certainly convincing evi- 
dence of the durability and good average 
speed of this neglected machine. It was 
the first endurance test of the motor cycle 
that has been held in this country. Thirty- 
one machines started at eight o’clock on 
Friday morning from Boston; seventeen 
left Hartford at eight o’clock on Saturday 
morning, and thirteen arrived in New York 
the same night about ten o’clock. There 
were ten controls between the two cities, 
with a compulsory stay of forty-five min- 
utes for dinner each day and a compulsory 
over night stop. Out of respect for the law, 
a schedule was arranged 'on a basis of 
fifteen miles an hour, though on oceasions, 
to make up time, twenty miles an hour was 
the rule, and at times even more. There 
were a number of falls owing to the slip- 
pery condition of the roads, but only one 
so serious as to prevent the rider from 
continuing. Clearly this will demonstrate 
that there is more to the motor cycle than 
we have realized who know it only as a 
sputtering thing about our streets, or as a 
pacemaker on the bicycle track. 


Deathof Sportsmen lose one of their most 
Dean stalwart fellows in the death of 
—_ Dean Sage, which occurred re- 
cently at his salmon camp on the Resti- 
gouche. By precept and example Mr. 
Sage for many years exploited the prin- 
ciples of true sportsmanship. He was the 
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author of “ The Restigouche and Its Fish- 
eries,” which he published privately, and 
of the salmon portion of the Trout and 
Salmon volume of the American Sports- 
man’s Library, just issued by the Macmil- 
lans. 

He is mourned by all sportsmen, but par- 
ticularly by the Boone and Crockett Club, 
of which he was one of the early members. 


Vanishing Unless the Pennsylvania, 
Woodcock, New York, -and New Jersey 
ao te game laws are soon made 
Increasing anew the finish of the wood- 


cock is not very difficult to 
see. At present the inconsistencies in the 
laws of these states, and in game laws 
generally throughout the country, are doing 
immense harm. By way of illustration— 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey allow wood- 
cock shooting in July. New York very 
properly forbids the killing of the bird in 
July (“ unbeknownst ” to Gov. Odell, whom 
don’t tell, lest he withdraw protection 
and leave this bird to the mercy of the 
butcher as he has the duck), while in Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey it is legal to shoot 
woodeock in September. The season is 
open again in New Jersey after October 
Ist, but in Pennsylvania, not until after 
October 15th. Again the season closes in 
New York and Pennsylvania December 
1Gth, while in New Jersey it does not close 
until December 15th. But the final closing 
period is immaterial, because by December 
1st there are very few woodcock left in 
the North; they have all departed for the 
Louisiana lowlands. 

The ease is the same with quail; adjoin- 
ing states differ in their open and close 
seasons, and it results harmfully to the 
game and greatly embarrasses the law. 
We need very badly a general congress of 
game protectors from contiguous states 
for the purpose of reaching uniform laws. 
Although the winter in the Northwest was 
unusually severe, reports show that the 
quail wintered exceedingly well and will 
be plentiful. So also comes a report from 
the West that the prairie chicken seems 
to be thriving despite the advances of civi- 
lization and the efforts of the market 
hunters. 

The bill for the creation of a South 
Appalachian preserve has passed the Sen- 
ate, but in amended form which provides 
that the measure shall not take effect until 


the Secretary of Agriculture shall have re- 
ported to Congress the location of each 
reservation. The bill has not yet passed 
the House, but will be taken up in De- 
cember session when from all indications 
it is very likely to become law. The move- 
ment is such a worthy one that it seems 
as though Congress must this time, at 
least, respect public opinion. 

The bill authorizes the purchase of 45,- 
000,000 acres of land in. Virginia, West 
Virginia, North and South Carolina, Ala- 
bama, and Tennessee. 


The slaughter of elk for 


Butchering 
Elk in their tusks goes on in 
Wyoming Wyoming apparently with- 


er Shale Tucks out abatement. Notwith- 


standing the new game warden and the 
assurances of Governor Richards that all 
will be done to stop it, one hears through- 
out the State among men, whose ideals 
are not high or whose need is pressing, the 
common sentiment that “the elk will be 
gone in a few years, and we might as well 
get our share of them while they last”; 
and thus men who are not butchers by 
nature turn so in the common scramble 
by reason of the very human quality which 
wants its share of all that is going. In 
common with sportsmen generally I must 
feel that the State officials can do more 
than they have if they really are so dis- 
posed. Not to do so is shortsighted for 
purely business reasons, because non-resi- 
dent sportsmen spend a great deal of 
money in Wyoming every year. 

The Order of Elks, the society wnose 
members have elected to wear the elk’s tusk 
as an insignia, in indirectly causing the 
slaughter of these animals, is building for 
itself wide notoriety of a decidedly unen- 
viable character. To have been the means 
of exterminating this magnificent species 
of the deer family will not be a desirable 
heritage for future members of the 
Ancient Order of United Elks. 


Hope There is now strong hope, however, 
that Federal legislation will come 
to the rescue of the remaining elk 
in that section. The President has asked 
the Secretary of the Interior to set aside 
a large reserve to the south and east of 
Yellowstone Park, and the Land Office has 
promised its support. The lines of the 
proposed reserve have been decided upon 
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after due consultation among the best 
qualified men at Washington, and there is 
really an outlook that the wretched condi- 
tion in Wyoming may be improved. How 
necessary it is for something to be done 
the following letter will show. This letter 
so reflects the local atmosphere that T 
think it worthy of space here. 


. ELK Horn RAnca, 
JACKSON, Wyo., April 17, 1902. 
CASPAR WHITNEY, Esq., New York, N. Y.: 


My Dear Sir—For some time I have been in- 
tending to write you in hope that my appeal, 
through your estimable magazine, OuTING 
(for which I subscribe), would do some good 
toward saving the game of this locality. Not 
feeling that the mere publication by you of 
my letter would be of much benefit, I delayed 
writing. Now, however, ‘the situation here is 
so demoralized that I write, hoping that you 
may be able to do much more toward stopping 
the slaughter of elk for tushes here than the 
mere publication of this letter will do. Re- 
garding the game warden department of this 
State the situation is as follows: Mr. Nelson 
having resigned, Mr. Nowlen is now state game 
warden. As I understand it, that department 
is several thousand dollars on the wrong side 
of the ledger, so that the present warden is 
unable to appoint deputy wardens. Therefore 
we have no protection for the immense herds 
of elk here, besides the moose, deer, antelope, 
and streams of trout. Demoralized does not 
express the situation, the local hills being liter- 
ally filled with skulking hunters of tushes. I 
amlocatedinthe heart of this great game coun- 
try and can see almost every day from my house 
from 2,000 to 5,000 elk. I am, therefore, in a 
position to cecasionally run across the freshly 
killed carcass of some fine bull elk, lying there 
with massive horns and meat untouched, but 
opening his mouth shows the two tushes gone. 
To reiterate the many details of such doings 
here lately would take up too much of your 
valuable space. I can express the true situation 
thoroughly by saying a complete state of de- 
moralization exists. Every man one meets 
thinks, and is not backward in saying: “ Well, 
the elk will all be gone in three or four years; 
we might as well get our share before they’re 
gone! ” ; 

Personally I can see but one redress, viz., to 
change our present laws and increase the alto- 
gether inadequate penalties. For breaking of 
any of the game laws, especially regarding elk, 
moose, deer, and antelope, I say make the 
penalty $500 fine or five years’ imprisonment, 
or both, as the judge may decide. Also giv- 
ing half of the fine to the party securing con- 
viction. With such a law I believe our game 
will be thoroughly protected, for one man will 
hardly trust another then, and the scalawags 
now making a living from killing elk for tushes 
will not dare continue their despicable follow- 
ing. 

In closing I appeal to you for myself, and 
for at least one hundred of the respectable 
ranchmen and settlers of this locality, to do 
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something toward stopping this terrible wrong- 
doing. Would it not be advisable to bring 
the matter before our good President, Hon. 
Theodore Roosevelt? You may publish this 
letter if it will do any good. 
Yours very truly, 
FRED W. JOHNSON. 


The Triton I am glad to have a letter 

Game Club’s i 

Senehiheeate from the secretary, Mr. 
Seaton, of the Triton Fish 

and Game Club, assuring me of the 


falsity of the newspaper account of an 
unsportsmanlike experience—upon which I 
recently commented—some members of the 
Triton club were reported to have had. 
Mr. Seaton adds in his letter that “if any 
member had so broken the game laws set 
forth in these moose murders, I feel cer- 
tain that the penalty of expulsion would 
quickly follow such conduct.” I was sure 
the Triton club had been misrepresented, 
and am delighted to find it as I thought. 


looking over my ex- 
changes I recently came 
upon a notice to sportsmen 
from a deputy game warden of Wisconsin, 
Mr. George Briggs, printed in a local 
paper. It seems to me such good hard 
sense and so suggestive of how a warden 
can put himself in touch with the people 
with a view to securing their co-operation, 
that I am reprinting it herewith: 

I wish all parties fishing for brook trout 
would not use a hook smaller than a 4-0. This 
will do away with catching the very small 
trout. It’s a shame to catch trout that will 
take forty for a pound, so buy 4-0 hooks, and 
avoid this. Another thing most sportsmen do 
is to throw back the small ones. This is the 
worst thing that can be done. Let me explain: 
There is no protection for a trout but the slime 
with which it is encompassed. The minute you 
break that by handling a fungus will grow 
which will kill the fish in less than four months. 
Other fish will contract the disease also. This 
has been tried and proven in private hatcheries. 
Another thing I wish parties would do would 
be to leave their dogs at home. Does should 
not be disturbed this month, or partridges 
either. Parties knowing of any violation of the 
laws will be doing the sportsmen in general a 
great favor by reporting same to me.—George 
Briggs, Deputy Game Warden. 


A Suggestion In 
for State 
Game Wardens 


Towa has been making some changes in 
its fish and game laws, but in a budget of 
legislation I find no law forbidding spring 
shooting. I am told that an effort was 
made to abolish spring shooting, but 
defeated by the Soo Gun Club, of Sioux 
City. The Soo Gun Club, of Sioux City, 
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must feel proud of championing the cause 
of the market hunter and game butcher. 


As an indication of the spread of 
sportsmanly spirit, I am pleased to com- 
mend the recent action of Messrs. Yawman 
and Erbe, the reel manufacturers, in with- 
drawing an offered prize for the “largest 
day’s catch” and substituting therefor a 
prize for the “largest fish” of a catch. It 
shows that sportsmanly consideration of 
our game interests rules stronger than the 
spirit of commercialism—and that is say- 
ing a great deal. 


Blooming 
Grove 
Park 
Association 
Rules 


Evidently the Blooming Grove 
Park Association has been mis- 
represented by the statement, 
current a few weeks ago, that 
initsrecent suitwith the Penn- 
sylvania State Game Warden, it had 
claimed the right to shoot game on its 
own preserve, irrespective of State laws, 
“in all seasons.” It did seem, I confess, 
a contention inconsistent with the habit- 
ually sportsmanly attitude of this Associa- 
tion’s members, and I am, therefore, very 
glad to give space to a letter from the pres- 
ident setting forth the facts as they are: 
In 1871 the State of Pennsylvania granted 
our association a charter providing that the 
game laws of the State should not be applic- 
able to the territory owned or leased by us, 
and among other things we wcre given the 
right to make our own game laws. For over 
thirty years this charter has stood unchal- 
lenged, and is the law of that State to-day. 
Acting under this charter we have made our 
rules relating to the taking of game, and these 
rules have been strictly adhered to. In some 
respects we have made them to correspond 
with the Pike county game law, in which 
county lie our preserves, and which law, 
passed many years ago as a special law, is 
held by some of the lawyers of that county 
to be still the law, in spite of the general game 
law subsequently passed in 1897.. Our season 
for taking game, with the exception of the 
English pheasants, is but a few weeks longer 
than the general game law. Our limit of 
game to be killed is less than that allowed 
by the State game law. We allow but 
seven each of grouse and woodcock to be killed 
each day. The State law allows ten of each. 
We allow but fifteen quail, the State twenty. 
As to English pheasants, our season is from 
October 15 to December 31, and the limit two 
each day until late in the fall, when this limit 
is increased to four each day. Under the State 
law these birds cannot be killed. Until we 
commenced the raising of English pheasants 
there were none in Pike county, and now 
I am told that many are seen outside of our 
preserves. We shoot them only on our own 
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lands. We raise these birds from eggs laid by 
our own breeders, and each bird turned out 
has a metal tag on its leg, similar to that 
used on a carrier pigeon, and showing our 
ownership. None of our game has been, to 
the knowledge of the officers of the associa- 
tion, killed out of our season, except in a few 
instances,and then the members who broke the 
rule were, under our by-laws, promptly and 
severely fined. We do not allow hounding. 

You will see, therefore, that our members 
are kept strictly within our rules, which by 
our charter became the law, so far as we are 
concerned. 

In these thirty-one years we have purchased, 
and now own, upward of eighteen thousand 
acres of land in Pike county. We have ex- 
pended hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
making good roads, hatchery, in building a 
trout and retaining ponds, pheasantry, deer 
park of a mile square, club house, and suitable 
outbuildings, stables, kennels, and employing 
many of the citizens of that county. We have 
restocked and are constantly restocking the 
lakes and streams with trout from our own 
hatchery; we have put out hundreds of quail 
and pheasants, and many deer; we have in 
every way protected the game which roam 
over our lands and those of our neighbors; we 
have kept down the fires in our neighbors’ 
woods, as well as in our own, and withal have 
paid the largest individual tax that is paid in 
Pike county. 

In the seizure of game referred to in your 
article the gentlemen complained against were 
strictly within their rights, as the outcome 
will demonstrate. Already the indictments 
have been dismissed, though others have since 
then been returned. We believe these will meet 
the same fate. It may be said that we have 
a very liberal charter. While that may be 
true, it is as much the law of the State as any 
other on the statute books, and, so long as 
our members keep within the rules laid down 
by our directors, they are obeying the laws of 
the State which gave us, through our charter, 
the right to make such rules. 

Thus we see that, instead of being a menace, 
the association sets a worthy example in the 
moderate use of its privileges. I am, 

Yours very truly, 
NATHANIEL §8. SMITH. 


Protection for 
Newfoundland 
Caribou 


The excellent new _ laws 
which the Newfoundland 
Legislature has recently 
passed for the protection of its caribou 
provide a close season from February 1 to 
July 1, and from October 1 to October 31. 
But the important features of the law are 
the provisions that prohibit the killing of 
caribou while they are in the water, and 
the one which forbids the killing of eari- 
bou within five miles of either side of the 
railroad. This will put a stop to the 
butchery which a certain kind of so-called 
sportsmen indulge in every season. 
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BOUT this time every year I expect and 
receive a lot of letters from young 
readers who are domiciled at widely separated 
points and who want to know how to shoot. 
As attending to such correspondence is no 
joke, and because a few hints here may better 
serve all hands, including those who do not 
write, I endeavor to cover the ground as fol- 
lows. In the first place, the gun should be a 
hammerless twelve gauge of between seven and 
eight pounds weight, and of as high a grade as 
can be afforded. By this is not meant that a 
cheap gun will not temporarily serve, for there 
are a number of cheap guns which will do ex- 
cellent service for a while. They, as might be 
expected, are not noted for wearing qualities. 
And wearing qualities are more important 
than many novices imagine, for they mean 
years of service, which enables one to get thor- 
oughly accustomed to some particular gun and 
to do. consistently even work with it. I am 
well aware that your old hand can pick up 
almost any gun and do some sort of work with 
it, but the inexperienced cannot, and my ad- 
vice to him is to get hold of a fairly good gun 
at the start and to stick to it without any 
attempt to change until he has mastered a bit 
more than the rudiments of shooting. 

My first gun was a good one, and I used it 
whenever the law allowed for about four years. 
Long before the end of its service I had grown 
so accustomed to it that I could toss it up 
almost any way, with one hand if need re- 
quired, and do fairly good execution. When a 
sweller arm supplanted the old friend the new 
one was built upon the old measurements, but 
there was a trifling difference in the bend of 
the triggers and in their pull. Slight though 
this difference was, it was there, and for a few 
days it bothered me and caused misses, most 
of which, doubtless, were owing to lack of con- 
fidence. To some this might savor of mere 
quibbling over trifles; but it is not. Those 
who have seen a fine trapshot go to pieces 
after his own gun had broken down and he 
was compelled to use another will understand 
what I mean. Perhaps many of my readers 
have seen a fine billiard or pool player knock 
the tip off his cue and attempt to play out 
with some other, perhaps quite like the dis- 
carded one. But almost invariably there is 
some slight difference in the feel of things—a 
mere trifle—yet enough to affect the play for 
an inning or so, possibly throughout the game. 
Hence, I say, the first gun should be good 


enough to be worth growing accustomed to, 
and that it should not be changed until one 
has acquired sufficient skill to warrant an ex- 
pectation of fairly good work under almost 
any conditions. A good shot is blessed with 
more or less adaptability, and very few of 2 
certain kind of misses will tell him where lies 
the trouble and how to remedy it. 

In regard to the holding of the gun, what 
may be termed the trigger hand needs must 
go to a certain place, while the other has more 
liberty. For convenience, I shall speak of a 
right-handed man. The place for his left hand 
should be somewhere between the guard and 
the tip of the fore end. On the fore end is a 
place designed by the gun maker for the hand; 
but many shooters do not use it. I have seen 
left hands gripping the gun everywhere between 
an actual hold of the trigger guard and a 
straight-arm reach for a point on the barrels 
inches beyond the fore end. Both extremes 
are faulty, the guard hold being the worst be- 
cause a man holding a gun so cannot possibly 
have proper control of it, especially for a quick 
second barrel where heavy charges are used. 
I plead guilty to holding just ahead of 
the fore end when at the traps; but I reach 
six feet four inches with spread arms. In ad- 
dition I am a converted left-hander and a de- 
votee of sparring, all of which means a more 
or less abnormal left hand and arm. This is 
very useful for occasional awkward shots from 
a blind at geese or other waterfowl, but, while 
able to handle a gun after a fashion from the 
left, I should never attempt it,on upland game. 
Still, a right-handed novice might do well to 
oceasionally try from the other shoulder. 

The first thing for a novice to do with a gun 
is to get the hang of bringing it smoothly and 
rapidly to the firing position. This he can do 
in his room, and he should master it before 
taking the gun outdoors. It is very easy, but, 
like many other simple tasks, it should first 
have a few rehearsals in private. Pin a card 
on the door, back off a few yards, stand easily 
on the feet with the left foot slightly ad- 
vanced, and fix the eyes on the card. Now 
bring the gun to the firing position as smartly 
as may be. This is very simple—in fact, so 
simple that most beginners cannot do it—that 
is, with anything like smoothness and _ preci- 
sion. Most of them bring up the gun with a 
sort of two-handed heave, or swing, and then 
set the plate back against the shoulder with a 
jerk, which is no way to do. An excellent plan 
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is to hold the gun well in front with the left 
hand so high that you can just see the card 
above it, then with a single motion of the right 
arm bring the butt to the shoulder and the gun 
into the firing position and bearing on the card. 
When this feels easy is time for the next step 
—the trigger pulling. 

Clumsy trigger pulling causes many a miss. 
One of the most common faults of beginners 
is that they pull the trigger with the hand 
and arm instead of with the finger alone. The 
proper way is to maintain a firm grip with the 
hand while leaving the index finger perfectly 
free for its sole task, the pressing of the trig- 
ger. This is properly done by an independent 
closing motion of the finger absoluteiy free 
from anything like a jerk or motion of tie 
arm. The next step is to swing the gun from 
right to left and left to right on the mark and 
to press the trigger as the gun finds the mark, 
and this without stopping the smooth swing. 
When the this neatly he is 
ready for his first shot at a mark. Some will 
at once grasp these points and in a very short 
time master all the motions; others will re- 
quire more practise, while a few will never 
rightly pass this first stage. I have seen many 
men who had shot for years without learning 
how to handle a gun or to pull a trigger, and 
needless to say they are very bad performers, 
every move they made being jerky and uncer- 
tain. It is because I have seen such a lot of 
bad form, and because I know how prone is 
the average novice to overlook the real value 
of a correct method, that I have dwelt upon 
such simple details. Let the novice grasp the 
fact that smooth finger action, independent of 
the hand, is an absolute necessity for accurate 
shooting, and that no man who jerks at a trig- 
ger can become even an ordinary shot unless 
the fault be corrected. The wrong method is 
bound to pull the gun to one side, and a trifling 
shift means a lot at forty yards. 

The next stage should be a few shots at 
targets made of large sheets of paper, the 
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range being thirty yards. The centre of each 
sheet should be distinctly marked, and if the 
novice finds, as he is apt to, that most pellets 
strike to the right of the mark, he will know 
that the trigger-pulling was not what it should 
have been—that the finger alone did not do the 
work. When he has corrected this fault so 
that the papers show true holding, he is ready 
for a trial at slowly moving objects. A block 
of wood a foot square swinging on a cord from 
some branch, or other support, makes an excel- 
lent target. After each hit, the holes may be 
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marked with pencil or filled with clay, to save 
bothering with new blocks. When he can hit 
the block nearly every time, he is ready for a 
trial at artificial birds thrown at easy angles. 
When he can readily smash these, he may be 
given harder propositions, the solving of which 
will render him fit to go afield after game when 
the season opens. Of course, every novice 
wants to go to the field first thing, but this is 
a mistake. No green hand is fit for the field, 
and no wise will tolerate one within 
range. It is infinitely better, safer, and wiser 
to master the rudiments of shooting as sug- 
gested. 


man 


bal FINAL reference to the subject. There is 

a new device for throwing targets by hand 
which might be made to afford useful practise 
at such shots as the regulation traps do not 
allow. There is also your chum, who should 
be able to throw blocks or targets in any de- 
sired direction. The natural inclination to ask 
for targets thrown where you think you can 
hit them should not be too greatly encouraged. 
What is most needed is the ability to hit tar- 
gets thrown in any direction, and all-round 
skill first comes to the chap who bears this in 
mind and keeps on trying hard ones till he can 
hit anything. 


[* THE recent death of Thos. W. Fraine, of 
Rochester, we sportsmen who know how 
to appreciate taxidermy as it should be have 


suffered an almost irreparable loss. The first 
of his work that I saw was enough to make 
me seek him out, for having mounted hundreds 
of specimens, I could not mistake the touch of 
a master of the craft. Several years ago in 
these pages [ said that the most lifelike doe’s 
head it ever had been my pleasure to examine 
was by Fraine. Since that time I have seen 
much of his work, and if it was not art then I 
am no judge. His secret I learned upon our 
better acquaintance. He was a true sports- 
man, an accomplished naturalist, ‘and, natu- 
rally, a lover of wild creatures; and in his 
marvelously faithful work were those subtle 
touches which proved how close he had got to 
the objects of his study and how thoroughly 
he had read the true story of their lives. Now 
that the two boughs are crossed upon his 
campfire’s ashes, may he find fair trails 
through Happy Hunting Grounds. 


HE first sport of the uplands will be sum- 
mer cock shooting, and while I frankly 
confess I object strongly to it, still I know 
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many thorough sportsmen who do not. To such 
of my younger readers as may intend to try 
their hands on the big-eyed king of the copse | 
would say dress lightly as possible. Ordinary 
duck coat and trousers over cotton underwear 
is ample, for it is mighty warm in the brush 
these days. Lightly charged shells will best 
serve, for the apparently dense cover is mostly 
green leaves which will not stop even No. 10 
shot. I use No. 8 because it is less apt to 
put too much lead into the bird, but either 
size will as the cock cannot carry 
away much shot. In the average cover of 
the season the great majority of shots will 
be within twenty-five yards, so there is no 
sense in using heavy charges which are apt 
to cause headache and so mar one’s enjoyment. 
The cause of more than half the misses is apt 
to be undershooting, the birds rising pretty 
straight up in their attempt to get above the 
cover. To hold high for everything is an ex- 
cellent rule, and one should not balk because 
the bird happens to disappear behind an ap- 
parently solid mass of foliage. Old hands at 
the game never hesitate about shooting just 
above where the bird is last seen, and many a 
clean kill follows. In nine cases out of ten the 
shot will go through, because it merely en- 
counters a lot of tender leaves. The great 
trouble with the novice is that he hesitates 
and keeps poking about trying for a clearer 
view. The way to kill summer cock is to shoot 
at the glimpse of a feather, or at the spot 
where your judgment tells you the bird should 
be. You need not expect to kill every time. 
Your choice lies between taking chances to a 


answer, 


certain extent and not shooting at all, and it 
should not require the Supreme Court to de- 
cide which course promises the most substan- 
tial results. 
and, good or bad, don’t abuse him. 
pect him to work like a four-legged whirlwind 
because you happen to be impatient.. Don’t 
run him till he is almost stepping on his 
tongue and then expect him to pin them hand- 
somely. Remember he has to plow through 
green stuff where there is mighty little air, 
and one straight hour of such work is no joke 
these days. Don’t check him if he tries to get 
to water—let him get into it up to his ears if 


You, of course, will need a dog, 
Don’t ex- 


he will, and allow him plenty of time; for you 
can also cool off while waiting. If he can’t find 
water, take him to the nearest well, or give a 
rest every now and then in some cool damp 
spot. He should have water at least every 
‘couple of hours, while a reasonable’ amount 
every hour would enable him to do better 
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work. No rational man will expect a dog to 
do good work while panting like a locomotive 
and trailing half a foot of tongue. The right- 
eous man regardeth the life of his beast, and, 
incidentally, he getteth the woodcock. 


HE promised revival of interest in long- 
range rifle practise is cheering to sports- 

men who remember the glorious performances 
of the past, and more recent events not quite 
so incandescent. Recent gatherings at the 
new ranges at Rutherford, N. J., pleasantly 
suggest the not too remote possibility of the 
recovery of certain trophies and honors wliich 
have temporarily strayed from American cus- 
tody. While long-range rifle shooting may not 
be so thrilling as some other sports, it has 
a direct and practical value, important both in 
game fields and other fields whereon problems 
of national supremacy may have to be settled. 
Time was when the term “ American long- 
range rifleman”. meant a man without a peer, 
and, “ shall not the self-same mold bring forth 
the self-same men?” With from 
South Africa fresh in mind, no sane man will 
question the value of the sport should a mat- 
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ter of home defense ever arise, while so long 
as claw and antler remain in our West our 
sportsmen will need something of that knowl- 
edge and skill which many of them can only 
acquire through practise on eastern ranges. 
An expert of the range is not necessarily a 
deadly long-range shot at game, but his train- 
ing is apt to be useful when he steadies for a 
long try at a target with hair on it. 


“HE time to give advice is when the re- 
cipient’s blood is cool, and about now, 
during the off season, seems to be the proper 
period for a few suggestions to sportsmen re- 
garding the limitation of the bag. It is my 
honest opinion there is too much rivalry, too 
keen a desire to outcount the other fellow, for 
the welfare of our game. <A man situated as 
I am has an excellent opportunity to judge 
such matters because he hears from North, 
South, East, and West many stories of deeds 
afield. He also is compelled to notice that 
many (too many) men seem inclined to meas- 
ure their enjoyment by the length of their 
scores of killed. This boastful spirit is not the 
spirit of the true sport; in fact, we have pro- 
gressed beyond the point of the tale of mere 
butchery. When the great butcher-hunter of 
Africa produced his record of slaughter of 
grand brutes, the thoughtless reader voted 
him a wonderful fellow—first, because the 
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thing was a novelty, and second, because we 
did not rightly understand what it meant. 
To-day, many of our best sportsmen would 
grit their teeth in anger over similar reading 
concerning big game. In fact, even remote 
corners of the world would not tolerate and 
have laws to prevent such bloody murder. No 
mere butcher-hunter could now hold the at- 
tention of intelligent people, nor would the 
story of his deeds find a profitable market, 
simply because the times have changed; we 
have progressed and have realized that true 
sport is a something high above the level of 
mere slaughter. The best proof of this may 
be found in our sporting literature. Not so 
long ago, blood, pelts, and feathers covered 
almost everything; if there were not huge 
bags or outrageous strings of fish connected 
with the story, said story did not go. To-day 
people do not want such stuff, a great many 
will not read it, or if they do, it is for the 
purpose of sternly criticizing the writers. 
What is wanted is clean, wholesome stuff— 
information about the ways of wild things, 
and while a reasonable amount of killing is 
perhaps expected, it is not deemed essential. 
The popularity among sportsmen of certain 
books in which there is no killing whatever 
is a healthy sign, not because it indicates any 
revulsion against wholesome sport, or the 
reasonable killing of game, but because it 
proves the broader view and understanding of 
the entire subject. In other words we have 
progressed, have stepped forth from the 
shadow of the slaughterhouse into the full 
sunlight of more perfect knowledge. 

To say that big bags are necessary for the 
enjoyment of an outing would be to revert to 
butchery. They are not and they never were, 
only we had not advanced quite far enough 
to perceive it. If you took a man to the 
pigeon traps and allowed him to shoot all day 
and every day, would he stick to the task? 
Not he! Except you hung up some prize or 
made some wager to keep him interested. And 
if you put grouse, or quail, or any other game 
bird in the traps he would weary of them too. 
Why? Because it would merely be slaughter 
with the same old field forever before his eyes; 
it would not be like field shooting because it 
lacked the change of scene, the varying condi- 
tions, the infinite variety of miles of uplands— 
hence these things are of as much importance 
as the game, if not more important. 

Then why not limit the bag? If the bag be 
a necessary, althongh minor feature, why not 
cut it down so as to make sure of having it 


as a permanent feature? That would appear 
to be not only a rational, but under present 
conditions a necessary thing to do. Experi- 
ence has proved that the present rate of de- 
struction is too much for the game’s powers of 
reproduction, and every sportsman knows that 
the simplest and surest way to restore the 
balance is to let up on the killing. Sportsmen 
might decide the matter for at least a term of 
years if they would individually resolve to hold 
their hands a bit and give the birds a fair 
chance. Many have quietly done this, many 
clubs have passed laws compelling it, and if 
only the great army of sportsmen would 
realize the wisdom of moderation and by pre- 
cept and example encourage it, there would be 
assured sport for all and no great cause for 
worry about what would be left for our 
juniors. 


ws REPLY toseveral queries I would say that 

the best moose country in Canada to-day 
is a portion of New Brunswick, the compara- 
tively new grounds within striking distance of 
Temiscaming and Kippewa, the extreme east- 
ern portion of Manitoba, and a portion of the 
far west reached by way of the McKenzie 
River. There are moose at other points, but 
the man desirous of testing the best there is 
of Canadian sport with big game will wisely 
plan for one or other of the regions named. 
One cannot expect to get moose without cost 
in money and time, and it is better to plan for 
a long trip which promises almost certain re- 
sults, rather than to waste time and money 
in repeated trials of more accessible grounds. 
The way to get the antlered king is first to 
pick a moose country and then hunt as far as 
possible from beaten trails. 


FEW days ago I read an aecount of the 
drowning of a couple of men as the re- 

sult of an encounter with a swimming bear, a 
common black bruin. With the coming of the 
camping season, it is quite possible a few of 
my readers may have a chance to interview the 
black fellow. If so, I should strongly advise 
vaution and all due respect. It is not good 
business to rush a skiff or canoe right on top 
of a swimming bear, nor does a wise man ever 
get directly in front of the animal. A bear 
is astonishingly clever in the water, and the 
way he can close on a craft a few yards in 
front of him is akin to the marvelous. And 
once he has got his hooks on a boat anybody 
connected with that boat had best dive quick, 
deep, and far. The water may be cold, but it 















will not be nearly so cold as the deal apt to 
be received from an enthusiastic bear. If you 
must chase a swimming bear, you will be more 
likely to enjoy later pursuits of others if you 
keep a least ten yards astern or to one side 
of the first one. The proper course with a 
bear is to keep well clear of it and to shoot 
it in the ear or back of the head at the first 
good opportunity. Only very green or exceed- 
ingly foolish folk ever attempt to have fun 
with any member of the tribe of Bear unless 
the said member of a surety be extremely 


dead. 


PARTY of seven deer slayers were re- 
cently captured by game wardens near 
Hurley, Wis. Their weapons were confiscated, 
and each man was fined fifty dollars and costs. 
This is exactly the sort of medicine required 
by men who would shoot deer in summer. 
[t IS quite natural that men should desire 
to practise with the gun during the long 
monotony of the close season. Beyond ques- 
tion rational practise is a good thing and 
tends to keep a man up to his proper form, but 
too many men indulge in irrational practise 
by shooting a lot of extremely valuable and 
beautiful insectivorous birds, which rightly 
should not be shot at any season or for any 
purpose. Owing to their method of feeding 
and flight, the birds most commonly destroyed 
are swifts, swallows, martins, and the night- 
hawk, which in some parts of the country is 
termed “bull-bat.” These birds are all much 
on the wing, and in their busy pursuit of 
noxious insects very frequently perform their 
beautiful evolutions within a few vards of the 
spectator. This unfortunate habit renders 
them comparatively easy victims to any gun- 
ner who can shoot a trifle better than he can 
think. The number of these birds annually 
destroyed by young men learning to shoot and 
by older men at their practise is disgracefully 
large. Could the actual figures be obtained 
the total would be enough to raise a storm of 
protest from right thinking folk, for it must 
be remembered that the poor bird actually 
stricken down by the shot is not the only vic- 


tim of that unwise attempt. There may be, 
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and in most instances there are, two, four, 
five, or six eggs or youngsters in a nest not 
far away, and in the great majority of cases 
the shot which slays either parent also cuts 
off the entire annual product of a pair of birds. 
This is not sympathetic claptrap, but a cold, 


hard fact. The man who shoots ten birds for 
practise of an evening may actually kill 
forty more of which he never for a moment 
thinks. This is a lot of birds, and they will 
not be replaced that year. We know such 
birds live upon insects and eat a tremendous 
lot of them, so, without bothering over figures, 
it is easy to see where lies the actual damage, 
to say nothing of the senseless cruelty of 
shooting adult bird helpers and dooming help- 
less young to a lingering death by starvation. 
Nor is the benefit of the practise to one’s 
shooting of any great value. No game bird, 
with the exception of the snipe and a few of 
the plovers and sandpipers, has a flight which 
at all resembles the movements of any insec- 
tivorous bird; hence the practise has about as 
much actual value as bicycle riding would 
offer to a jockey. Much more useful and in- 
finitely preferable work may be done at tar- 
gets, which may be thrown as desired, while 
their flight, so far as shooting is concerned, is 
not unlike that of most of our upland game— 
especially quail, partridge, and the various 
sorts of grouse. 4 am an old shot, and I am 
firmly convinced that the best thing for prac- 
tise, next to the game itself, is the target 
throwr from a concealed trap at unknown 
angles. 


WENTY-EIGHT of the good men and true 

of the Isaac Walton Fish and Game Pro- 
tective Association of Chase county, Kansas, 
have declared themselves 
of game and game fish at 


as follows: No sale 
any time, no taking 
of black bass less than ten inches, nor croppies 
less than eight inches; no taking of game fish 
during the spawning season; no more than 
fifteen black bass or twenty croppies to be 
taken by one man in one day; no spring shoot- 
ing, and no mercy for lawbreakers. 
step in the right direction. For the present at 
least Kansas can give pointers to many older 
states regarding game protection, 


This is a 





STRIPED BASS IN SUMMER—ADIRONDACK FISHING 


By WILLIAM C. HARRIS 


HE month of August with very many 

anglers is in reality the opening of the 
fishing season, since it is then that vacation 
days first give time for angling. Independent 
of the delightful climatic conditions usually 
existing, all the esteemed rod fish are now 
eager for the lure, and are, as a rule, more 
numerous than in the earlier months. When 
the spring is backward, as’ it has been this 
vear, many fish, particularly those of salt 
water that ordinarily come to us in April and 
May, are at their best in the late summer. 

On our eastern coast the rivers and creeks 
of Maryland and Virginia affluent and con- 
fluent with the Chesapeake Bay are the best 
striped bass waters, the fish running larger in 
size and in greater numbers than elsewhere to 
my knowledge. They are frequently taken on 
rod and line unto surfeit, and a bass of thirty 
to fifty pounds is not unusual. I have seen 
them displayed on the market stalls of Balti- 
more weighing eighty-five to one hundred 
pounds. One of the best localities on the east- 
ern coast is at Allenhurst, N. J., where a forty- 
eight pound bass has been taken, and those 
generally killed on the rod do not average less 
than five pounds. 

The favorite bait for striped bass on the 
Pacific coast is the long-necked clam, after 
which, in relative value, are the shrimp, crab, 
and squid. On the eastern coast I have found 
no better bait than the shedder, or paper shell 
crab. In deep water around San Francisco a 
live minnow is used, which practise is to be 
commended to eastern anglers, few if any of 
whom pay the slightest attention to the fact 
that the killie, or mummichog minnows, 
swarming in eastern salt water shallows is the 
best lure for large striped bass, weakfish, and 
bluefish. 

A Pennsylvanian angler, eager to essay the 
black bass with an artificial fly, wants to know 
how to dress the “ bucktail fly,” which has been 
found to be very killing on the waters of Indi- 
ana. Some time ago I received a similar query, 
and referred the matter to Myron D. Butler, of 
Indianapolis, an acknowledged expert on the 
subject and a skilled and ardent angler. Mr. 
Butler always uses an eyed hook with a side 
bend, which is presumably about the same size 
as a No. 4 Sproat, as that would be sufficiently 
large and strong to held any black bass in 
western waters if the fish is handled properly. 
He takes an E. E. white silk thread, winds it 
on the shank of the hook with a touch of 


shellac, and makes a few turns only, not closer 
than a quarter of an inch from the eye of the 
hook. The tail, consisting of six or eight 
strands of twisted silk (any color), is then put 
on and tied tightly. Then lay the hair on the 
hook—the tip ends not far behind the bend of 
the hook. Distribute the hairs around the 
hook to suit yourself. 


FLY FISHING AND SURFACE TROLLING. 


A* AMATEUR who is going to the North 

Woods for the fishing should first decide 
what species of fish he wishes to catch: 
whether brook trout, lake trout, or black bass; 
for these are the only three kinds in search of 
which it will pay to take the Adirondack trip. 
When he has decided this point, he must next 
determine the time of his going. 

First, we will say, you are going for brook 
trout. Take with you a pair of hip boots, for 
quite likely there will be some wading to be 
done. Your tackle will consist of a light fly 
rod, twenty-five or fifty yards of braided silk 
line, one dozen three foot gut leaders, two or 
three dozen snelled trout hooks of various 
sizes; and as large an assortment of flies as 
you care to expend your money upon. The 
hooks and flies you must have in plenty, for 
no one knows how often these may have to be 
sacrificed in order to save the rest of his equip- 
ment. If you have a reel which has been tried 
and found true, take it in preference to a new 
one with some patent arrangement unless the 
arrangement has been found thoroughly prac- 
ticable. I counsel this because the reel plays 
so important a part in the taking of a gamey 
brook trout; and should it become clogged, 
you might be doomed to -a disappointment 
which would wear frightfully upon your repose 
of mind. Do not forget a landing net with 
jointed handle in addition to a few split shot 
sinkers, and you have all that might be con- 
sidered absolutely necessary. However, a fish 
basket and a bait box are both very handy 
articles and will repay in usefulness any extra 
expense they may incur. On your way to the 
woods, let the basket contain all your tackle 
except the rod, which it can very easily do; 
and when coming out, you could have nothing 
better in which to export a mess. of speckled 
beauties. It is far better to purchase all your 
equipment before starting, since in the woods 
prices are extortionate. 

Now that you have fitted out, you must 
next select the region you wish to visit. This, 


mar 
con 
buo: 
eith 
one. 
have 
suck 
and 


and 











of course, is a matter of individual preference 
except in a general way. Upon reaching your 
destination, inquire of your guide concerning 
the streams round about. If there are 
that issue from preserves, find them out, 
beginning as far up the stream as the law 
allow, fish it thoroughly. In such a stream 
you are reasonably sure of taking more trout 
than in any other, for there is always a stock 
from which it may be replenished when ex- 
hausted by previous fishermen. Begin by 
using flies, substituting whenever one proves 
inefficient. If after trying a number the trout 
will not rise, procure some worms or bugs from 
a rotten stump and see what these will effect. 
By keeping faithfully at work in this manner 
you will be sure to make a catch before long, 
for patience is the key to successful fishing. 
So much for brook trout, and next let us 
consider the lakers. You will have some oil 
of tar, or any other preparation which you 
prefer, to fortify yourself against the attacks 
of black flies and mosquitoes. This also holds 
good as to your brook trout expedition. No 
special articles of apparel need be taken, since 
all the fishing will be from a boat and in 
such a depth of water that the wading clothes 
mentioned above will be of little use to you. 
The trolling rig has already been set forth in 
the January (1900) number of OuTING, so it 
will not be necessary to describe it a second 
time. Besides this and your landing net, or 
gaff, the only tackle which you will have oc- 
casion to use will be a buoy line and hook. 
The line should be a braided linen nearly one- 
eighth of an inch in diameter to avoid cut- 
ting the hands, and the hook one which meas- 
ures three-quarters of an inch from barb to 
shank, is two or three inches long, and has a 
very stout gut snell not less than eight inches 
in length. (I regret that there is no reliable 
standard of size either in lines or hooks.) It 
is best to have at least twenty-five yards of 
line, so that should you lose a few feet occa- 
sionally, there would still remain enough to 
continue the sport; and of hooks take three. 
Your guide will attend to the buoy and to the 
baiting of it, and will also show you how fo 
manage your line. I will not go into detail 
concerning this, since one cannot indulge in 


any 
and 
will 


buoy fishing unless he employs a guide who 
either has a buoy of his own or can procure 
one. There are a few sportsmen, indeed, who 
have baited up abandoned buoys by means of 
suckers cut into pieces an inch or so square 
and strewn about the buoy for several yards 
and enjoyed some success. But these men 
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had had previous experience in such fishing and 
were far from novices. 

As to the best region to visit, I will only say 
keep to the large lakes, for in those you will 
find larger trout and more of them. The small 
lakes contain brook trout almost to the ex- 
clusion of “ lakers,” and the few of the latter 
which may fall to your 
attained any great size. 

Lastly we will speak of black bass. For 
these September and October are my favorite 
months, and they are without insect pests. 
However, the sport is good at any time from 
June until November. 


lot will rarely have 


There are three meth- 


ods, which are generally employed: bait 
fishing, fly fishing, and surface trolling. An 


entire separate tackle for each, however, is not 
at all necessary. An eight and a half foot, 
pliable, bait rod, and twenty-five yards of 
braided silk line, tested to about fifteen 
pounds, will do for all three. To it may be 
attached a hook, flies, or spoon, as you please. 
Take a dozen six foot gut leaders, one or two 
dozen snelled bass hooks of three or four dif- 
ferent sizes, a goodly assortment of bass flies, 
and perhaps three various sized spoons. A 
landing net or gaff, together with several min- 
now hooks and a bait pail, which are also 
necessary accessories to lake trout trolling, 
will complete your equipment. 
however, will furnish a bait pail. 


Most guides, 


As to choosing the lake you are to visit, all 
but the very small and very shallow ones 
afford good bass ground. Bass lie, for the 
most part, in from six te fifteen feet of water; 
in a large lake, along the shores and about the 
reefs and islands; in a lake whose common 
depth is not over twenty feet they are scat- 
tered pretty generally throughout. 

You are first to try bait fishing. Some one 
will tell you in what stream chub and shiners 
are most likely to be found. After procuring 
a supply of these, and rigging your line with 
a snelled hook, anchor in about twelve feet of 
water, preferably in the shadow of the shore 
or an island, where’ you may begin operations. 
Upon getting a strike, do not attempt to hook 
your fish, but allow him to run with the bait 
for several yards, in order that he may get it 
well into his gullet. When you think that he 
has had sufficient time to do this, bring him 
up sharply, and without a doubt the victory 
will be yours. At first do not remain long in 
one spot, but try a number of likely places 
and take note of the best. 
long as they continue good. 
We will simply glance at fly fishing. 


Then fish these as 


Have 
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your guide or companion row you very slowly 
along the shore, far enough out so that when 
easting toward land, which is the better direc- 
tion, your flies will alight in water that is 
something under twelve feet in depth. 

In trolling always use a rod and reel in 
preference to a hand line, since in so doing 
many times the amount of sport may be en- 
joyed. Let out the line to about twenty 
yards, and with some one to row you just fast 
enough to keep the line, say one inch below 
the surface, you have nothing to do but to 
wait for a strike. 


DEEP WATER LAKE TROLLING. 
URFACE trolling is a very simple matter 
and I consider it the equal of deep water 
trolling. In the first place the fish caught by 
it are seldom as large as those caught by deep 
water trolling. Then there is a nicety re- 
quired in keeping the gang at the correct 
distance from the bottom. Even hooking the 
minnow properly takes a large amount of ex- 
perience, and when a fish strikes, though one 
use the hand line, which I do not sanction in 
the least, there is sure to be a struggle in 
bringing it to the surface. 

Probably on account of the skill and experi- 
ence necessary in its practise this very inter- 
esting pastime has not received the attention 
it deserves. A peculiar tackle too is required; 
the lack of this may hinder a great many 
sportsmen from attempting it, since they go to 
the lakes supplied with nothing but the ordi- 
nary rods, reels, lines, and hooks. This deep 
trolling tackle and the modes of using it have 
almost as many modifications as there are fish- 
ing regions, but I will confine myself to that 
used in the Adirondacks because I am better 
acquainted with that species, and because more 
anglers know the North Woods than any other 
sporting section. 

The first thing to select is a good ten or 
bait rod; a 
the purpose very well. 


steel one answers 
Before using it should 


twelve ounce 


be thoroughly tested, for a vicious strike from 
a six pound lake trout is quite often the doom 
of a poor rod. The best reel is a multiplier, 
with click, drag, and extra long crank, and a 
sapacity of at least one hundred and twenty- 
five, or better still one hundred and fifty yards. 
The line should be one hundred yards or over, 
and very stout; a braided silk tested to about 
eighteen or twenty pounds is just the thing; 
have it waterproof or not as you think best. 
Test this line yourself, or quite likely your 
largest fish will, as usual, get away, and per- 
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haps take a great part of the line with him. 
If it will stand a strain equal to the one 
guaranteed, it is perfectly safe. And now 
comes the most particular part of the whole 
tackle; the leaders, gangs, and swivels. The 
gang used in this sport consists of five or six 
three-barbed hooks wound upon a stout gut 
leader; beginning with the large one, perhaps 
one and one-half inches from point to point, 
and gradually diminishing in size as they ap- 
proach the end. About an inch above the 
largest gang is a lip hook, with which the 
minnow is fastened. This style of gang can be 
obtained at almost any sporting goods estab- 
lishment; the rigging of it you should attend 
to yourself as follows: Get two brass swivels 
an inch or more in length; attach the gang to 
an eye of one of them, and to the other eye 
fasten a piece of strong line four feet long; 
place the remaining swivel on the other end of 
this line. Next procure a second length of 
line, about three feet, and knot one end into 
the swivel last mentioned, taking the same eye 
which has already been used; on the other end 
fasten a two or three ounce lead sinker. It 
only remains then to attach the apparatus to 
your braided silk and the tackle is finished. 
Do this by knotting the line into the unoceu- 
pied eye of the last swivel. 

Now as to the manipulation. Of course, the 
first thing to consider is the bait; shiners 
three to five inches long make the best. Pro- 
cure a supply of these, and with your friend 
or your guide to row you about the lake there 
is no reason why you should not be made 
happy by a fine catch. When baiting up, hook 
the minnow through both lips by means of the 
lip hook, and pass one of the gang through its 
back at such a distance below the dorsal fin 
as will cause the body of the shiner to curve 
outward to a considerable degree. Drag the 
baited gang behind the boat for a short dis- 
tance and if the minnow whirls somewhat in 
the manner of a trolling spoon, you may drop 
your line; but should it not turn freely, read- 
just the gang, making a difference in the curve 
formed by the body of the fish. This you must 
repeat until the desired end is attained, for 
you can learn it only by experience. 

Having let your line out until the sinker 
strikes bottom, draw it up until it touches 
only occasionally and keep it at that depth; 
for if higher the bait is not so apt to be seen, 
since the lakers lie near the bottom and if 
lower the gang is quite sure to run afoul of 
sunken débris. Experience will perfect you in 
this matter. 





PHOTOGRAPHING WILD BIRDS AND THEIR YOUNG 


By A, RADCLYFFE DUGMORE 


 ctadlae a ceeclpmaabi birds on the nest is by 
no means so exciting as the next step in 
wild bird photography—the photographing of 


the adult bird with or without its young. 


This branch of the work requires almost end- 
less patience, but the results, if one is suc- 
cessful, are worth all they cost. ; 

It is necessary, if you wish to secure good 


photos of the old bird, that the young be used 
as a lure, otherwise the difficulties are almost 
insurmountable. I have heard of people walk- 
ing along a road and taking snapshots as they 
strolled along. Such easy good fortune has 
always been a stranger to me; for each picture 
in my collection I have had to do a consider- 
able amount of work, and it is not unlikely 
that 
When young birds first leave their nest (ex- 
cepting those that leave almost immediately 
after they are hatched, such as quail and 


others have had the same experience. 


woodcock) they are scareely able to fly; their 
wings are little more than half grown and have 
but little strength. On being caught they are 
usually wild and want to fly away. Let them 
fly until they are tired, but take them into a 
moderately clear place; will 


otherwise you 


lose them. They will soon become tired out 
and be only too glad to sit quietly wherever 
they are placed. 
finding young birds, do not be discouraged by 
what you may be told of the difficulties, but 
go to a likely looking place, walk slowly and 


in case you have difficulty in 


cover the ground pretty thoroughly. If you 
see a bird acting as though excited, or sitting 
at some distance from you and uttering a pecu- 
liar chirp at more or less regular intervals, 
you may conclude that she has one or more 
young nearby. If you are very near the young 
bird you will notice the excitement increasing. 
Having approximately located the where- 
abouts of the youngster, go away a little dis- 
tance and hide in the bushes, then imitate the 
cry of a young bird in distress. Immediately 
the parent will come to see whether her young- 
ster is in trouble, and will usually disclose its 
Another way is to sit 
quietly and watch for birds carrying food in 
their beaks. By taking careful note of the 
direction they go you will frequently be able 
to find either the nest or the young. 

Now, having found a young bird to suit you, 


whereabouts. down 


and having tired it out (if necessary), place it 


on a suitable branch, at a convenient height 
from the ground. The branch should have no 
twigs that project toward the camera, and it is 
well to see that there is a good perching place 
for the bird where she will show her side view. 
It is also well to be sure that the branch is 
sufficiently rigid to bear the weight of ‘the 
bird without bending too low. Then foeus on 
the branch, arranging the camera so that. the 
fledgeling will be about in the centre of the 
plate, leaving sufficient space for the parent 
bird on either side. As a rule the young are 
fed from scarcely ever from below. 
Avoid having a dark background, as owing to 
the necessarily short exposure it would be 
nearly black in the picture. If the bird will 
allow it (and théy usually will) place a white 
cloth on the ground beneath the branch. This 
throws up a certain amount of white light, 
which soften the otherwise dark 
As before mentioned the exposure 


above; 


tends to 
shadows. 
must be short, as the bird’s motion is very 
rapid. It is seldom safe to give more than one 
twenty-fifth of a second, while a shorter ex- 
posure is even better. Needless to say only 
the most rapid plates should be used. 

When the old bird comes, carrying food, she 
This 
is not, as a rule, a good time to make the ex- 


usually hesitates before giving the food. 


posure, as the young one, excited by the im- 
mediate prospect of a meal, almost invariably 
keeps up a continual flutter. So it is better 
to wait until the meal is finished, when, if the 
old bird has not been frightened, she will sit 
Then 
make the exposure and remain quiet until she 


comparadively still for several seconds. 
has flown away. Change the plate while she 
is absent so as to be ready to make another 
have but 
one young bird to act as the lure you may 


picture when she returns. If you 


have to wait a long time between feedings, as 
she will devote much of her time to attending 
to the wants of the other members of the fam- 
ily who are hidden in the surrounding brush. 
The best way is to catch the entire brood and 
keep those you are not using in a bag, taking 
care to see that there are holes through which 
they can breathe. Do not let the youngsters 
Should the brood 
all be placed on 


go too long without food. 
be well behaved they may 
the branch together, but you will soon discover 
that all young birds are not well behaved. 








NOTABLE PERFORMANCES AND RECORDS 


University Rowing. 

June 21.—INTERCOLLEGIATE RE- 
GATTA, on the Hudson River, at Poughkeepsie, 
MN. - ast 

Kight-oared 
straightaway course. 


ROWING 


university, over a four mile 
Cornell first, Wiscon- 
third: Time, 19 
Georgetown, Pennsylvania, and Syra- 
rowed. Cornell: Bow, E. D. Se- 
bring, 21 yrs., 178 Ibs.; 2, W. Merrill, 22 yrs., 
165 Ibs.; 3, A. S. Petty (Capt.), 22 yrs., 164 
lbs.; 4, T. J. Van Alstyne, 22 yrs., 177 Ibs.; 5. 
C. A. Lueder, 23 yrs., 169 Ibs.; 6, J. P. Frenzel, 
Jr., 21 yrs., 163 lbs.; 7, S. Hazelwood, 28 yrs., 
169 Ibs.; stroke, A. R. Coffin, 20 yrs., 171 Ibs.; 
coxswain, J. G. Smith, 22 yrs., 107 Ibs. Aver- 
age age and weight of crews: Cornell, 223 
yrs., 1693 lbs.; Wisconsin, 224 yrs., 1703} Ibs.; 


sin second, Columbia min. 
93 sec. 


cuse also 


Columbia, 21} yrs., 158} lbs.; Georgetown, 21} 
yrs., 166 lbs.; Pennsylvania, 204 yrs., 1673 lbs.; 
155} Ibs. 

Eight-oared freshmen over a two mile course. 
Cornell first, Wisconsin second, Columbia third. 


Syracuse, 222 yrs., 


Time, 9 min. 39% sec. Syracuse and Penn- 


sylvania also rowed. Cornell: Bow, J. L. 
White, 17 yrs., 158 lbs.; 2, J. Snyder, 26 
yrs., 165 Ibs.; 3, J. W. Fisher, 18 yrs., 153 
Ibs.; 4, F. Miller, 19 yrs., 163 Ibs.; 5, G. W. 
Foote, 21 yrs., 179 Ibs.; 6, H. S. Monroe, 18 
G. Gates, 21 yrs., 169 Ibs.; 
Shepard, 19 yrs., 172 lbs.; cox- 
86 Ibs. Aver- 

Cornell, 194 
yrs., 163 lbs.; Wisconsin, 19} yrs., 157 Ibs.; 
Columbia, 18 yrs., 150 Ibs.; 


yrs., 155 Ibs.; 7, L. 
stroke, W. C. 
swain, I. V. Buchanan, 17 yrs., 


age age and weight of crews: 


Syracuse, 21% yrs., 
150 Ibs.; Pennsylvania, 19} yrs., 160} Ibs. 

Four-oared crews over a two mile 
Cornell first, Pennsylvania second, Columbia 
third. Time, 10 min. 43 sec. Cornell: Bow, 
E. D. Toohill, 22 yrs., 147 Ibs.; 2, P. F. Ballin- 
ger, 20 yrs., 170 Ibs.; 3, C. L. Edmonston, 22 
yrs., 165 lbs.; stroke, C. A. Lyford, 19 yrs., 163 
Cor- 
nell, 203 yrs., 162 Ibs.; Pennsylvania, 21} yrs., 
161}; Columbia, 21 yrs., 145}. 


course. 


lbs. Average weight and age of crews: 


June 26.—HARVARD-YALE Boat RACEs, on 
the Thames River, at New London, Conn.: 

Right-oared 
straightaway course. 


over a four mile 
Won by Yale. Time, 20 
min. 20 sec. Yale: Stroke, R. Bogue, 22 yrs., 
169 Ibs.; 7, W. S. Cross, 21 yrs., 170 Ibs.; 6, P. 
H. Kunzig,21 yrs., 187 Ibs.; 5, C. A. Weymouth, 
23 yrs., 182 Ibs.; 4, C. S. Judson, 22 yrs., 175 
Ibs.; 3, R. R. Coffin, 20 yrs., 170 Ibs.; 2, C. E. 
Daly, 20 yrs., 175 lbs.; bow, C. B Waterman, 23 
yrs., 163 Ibs.; coxswain, J. F. Byers, 20 yrs., 110 


university 


Ibs. Average age and weight, 214 yrs., 171% 
lbs. Harvard: Stroke, D. D. S. MeGrew, 20 
yrs., 168 lbs.; 7, G. Bancroft, 21 yrs., 160 lbs.; 
6, W. Shuebruk, 20 yrs., 177 lbs.; 5, J. B. Ayer, 
Jr., 19 yrs., 175 lbs.; 4, F. W.C. Foster, 21 yrs., 
177 lbs.; 3, H Bullard, 23 yrs., 166 Ibs.; 2, F. 
R. Swift, 23 yrs., 167 Ibs.; bow, W. James, Jr., 
19 yrs., 165 lbs.; coxswain, E. W. C. Jackson, 
22 yrs., 105 lbs. Average age and weight, 
20 8-9 yrs., 1693 Ibs. 

Eight-oared freshmen race over a two mile 
Dead heat. Time, 10 min. 13 sec. 
Harvard: Stroke, W. C. Richmond, 20 yrs., 
140 lbs.; 7, C. Lawson, 21 yrs., 171 Ibs.; 6, 
W. C. Hall, 20 yrs., 176 lbs.; 5, P. O. Mills, 
20 yrs., 175 lbs.; 4, H. B. Webster, 19 yrs., 
160 lbs.; 3, A. W. Locke, 18 yrs., 158 Ibs.; 
2, J. D. Tew, 20 yrs., 156 lbs.; bow, L. T. 
Swain, 20 yrs., 154 lbs.; coxswain, A. C. Chase, 
18 yrs., 106 lbs. Average age and weight, 
195-9 yrs., 161} Ibs. Yale: Stroke, T. Blay- 
den, 20 yrs., 155 lbs.; 7, F. S. Bailey, 21 yrs, 
163 Ibs.; 6, J. P. Kineon, 19 yrs., 164 lbs.; 5, 
H. L. Ferguson, 19 yrs., 164 Ibs.; 4, S. Fish, 19 
yrs., 16734 lbs.; 3, H. A. Raymond, 19 yrs., 165 
Ibs.; 2, G. E. Dickinson, 21 yrs., 162 lbs.; bow, 
W. H. Barnum, 20 yrs., 160 lbs.; coxswain, L. 
S. Whitehouse, 19 yrs., 107 lbs. Average age 
and weight, 19 8-9 yrs., 1624 lbs. 

Four-oared race over two mile course. Won 
by Harvard. Time, 11 min. 193 see. Harvard: 
Stroke, M. R. Brownell, 20 yrs., 151 lbs.; 3, R. 
8. Francis, 21 yrs., 171 Ibs.; 2, R. Derby, 21 
yrs., 169 Ibs.; bow, H. E. Smith, 22 yrs., 166 
Ibs.; coxswain, Harold Otis, 19 yrs., 115 Ibs. 
Average age and weight, 20% yrs., 1644 Ibs. 
Yale: Stroke, C. E. Adams, 20 yrs., 142 lbs.; 
3, H. L. Laws, 21 yrs., 168 lbs.; 2, R. M. 
Leavering, 21 yrs., 171 lbs.; bow, B. Hewitt, 21 
yrs., 163 lbs.; coxswain, J. B. Minor, 20 yrs., 
110 Ibs. Average age and weight, 203 yrs., 
161 lbs. 


course. 


ALL-ROUND INDIVIDUAL ATHLETIC CHAM- 
PIONSHIP decided at Celtic Park, July 4, 1902. 
Summary: 

100 Yard Dash: Edward 8S. Merrill, Milwau- 
kee A. ©., 874 points; Myer Prinstein, Syra- 
cuse Y. M. C. A., second, 811 points; Adam B. 
Gunn, C. Y. M. C. A., Buffalo, third, 755 points. 
Time, 10 2-5 see. 

Putting the Sixteen Pound Shot: Merrill, 40 
feet 63 inches, and 6903 points, Gunn, second, 
with 39 feet 7 inches, and 644 points; Prinstein, 
third, with 30 feet 23 inches and 195 points. 

Running High Jump: Prinstein, 5 feet 3 
inches, and 576 points; Gunn and Merrill tied 





Notable Performances and Records 


for second place, with 5 feet 2 inches and 544 
points. 

Half Mile Walk: Gunn, 706 points; Prin- 
stein, second, 646 points; Merrill, 631 points. 

Throwing the Sixteen Pound Hammer: Gunn, 
103 feet 34 inches, and 498§ points; Prinstein, 
second, with 67 feet and 63 points. 

Pole Vault: Gunn, with 10 feet 6 inches and 
760 points; Prinstein, second, with 8 feet 10 
inches, and 440 points; Merrill failed to qualify. 

120 Yard Hurdle Race: Merrill, 760 points; 
with Gunn, second, 690 points; and Prinstein, 
third, 560 points. Time, 17 1-5 see. 

Throwing the Fifty-six Pound Weight: Mer- 
rill with 26 feet 9 inches and 564 points; Gunn, 
second, with 26 feet 24 inches and 266 points; 
Prinstein, third, with 12 feet 2 inches, not cred- 
ited with any points. 

Running Broad Jump: Prinstein with a jump 
of 21 feet 4 inches, and 788 points; Gunn, sec- 
ond, with 20 feet 94 inches and 736 points; Mer- 
rill, third, with 20 feet 6 and 708 
points. 


inches 
One Mile Run: Merrill, 764 points, with 
Gunn, second, 661 points. 
Prinstein failed to qualify, retiring from the 
competition after going about half the dis- 
tance. 

Total—Gunn, 6,260§ points; Merrill, 5,5324; 
Prinstein, 4,079. 

Special all-round weight throwing contest: 

Throwing Sixteen Pound Hammer: Won by 
John Flanagan, Greater New York Irish A. A., 
with a throw of 165 feet; R. DeWitt, 
Princeton University, second, with 161 feet 10 
inches. 

Putting Sixteen Pound Shot: Won by John 
R. DeWitt, Princeton University, with a put 
of 42 feet 4 inches; John Flanagan, Greater 
New York Irish A. A., second, with 37 feet 64 
inches. 


Time, 5 min. 5 see. 


John 


Throwing the Discus: Won by John Flana- 
gan, Greater New York Irish A. A., with a 
throw of 116 feet 5 inches. DeWitt’s throws 
were all foul. 

Throwing Fifty-six Pound Weight: Won by 
John Flanagan, with a throw of 35 feet 11 
inches; John R. DeWitt, Princeton University, 
second, with 29 feet 11 inches. 

Total—Flanagan, 18 points; 
points. 


DeWitt, 11 


AMERICANS WIN BRITISH CHAMPIONSHIPS. 
In the championship events of the English 
Amateur Athletic Association, held July 5, at 


Stamford Bridge, Arthur Duffey, Georgetown, 
won the 100 yards by 14 yards in 10 see. 

8. S. Jones, New York, won the high jump 
at 6 feet 3 inches, beating the Irish cham- 
pion, who did 6 feet 2 inches. 

J. Binks, of London, won the mile run in 
4 min. 16% sec, thus making a new British 
amateur record—which is still slower than the 
American. 

W. W. Coe, who won the shot put, 42 feet 
104 inches, for the London A. C. and Oxford, is 
an American, and Robert Edgren, New York, 
secured second with 38 feet 8 inches. 


HENLEY-ON-THAMES REGATTA, BEGINNING 
JULY 5. 
DIAMOND SCULLS. 

First heat: C. S. Titus, Union Boat Club, 
New York, beat Louis F. Scholes, Don Row- 
ing Club, Toronto, Canada, 14 lengths, 8 min. 
33 see. This is two seconds better than that 
other American, Ten Eyck, made when he cap- 
tured this famous trophy in 1897, and is oniy 
4 seconds slower than Howell’s (another Amer- 
ican) time of 1898. 

Fourth heat: Titus beat W. W. Field, Exe- 
ter College, Oxford, 3 lengths in 9 min. 17 see. 

Eighth heat: F. S. Kelley, Baliol College, 
Oxford, beat Titus easily in 8 min. 39 see. 

In the final heat for the Diamond Sculls F. 
S. Kelley, of Oxford, beat Etherington-Smith, 
of the Leander Rowing Club, by two and one- 
half lengths. Time, 8.59. 

GRAND CHALLENGE CUP FOR EIGHT-OARED 

CREW. 

Second heat: Argonaut Rowing Club, of 'To- 
ronto, beat Oxford, 23 
lengths in 7 min. 25 see. 

Fifth heat: Third Trinity College, Cambridge, 
beat Argonaut Rowing Club in 7 min. 11 see. 

In the final heat for the Grand Challenge 
Cup, Third Trinity College, Cambridge, beat 
Leander by a length and a half. 


University College, 


Time, 7.17. 


CORRECTION. 

Chicago-California dual track meet: Chicago 
8, California 5; instead of Chicago 7, Califor- 
nia 5. 

World’s record 120 yards hurdles, 15} sec., 
instead of 152 sec., by A. C. Kraenzlein. 

World’s record broad jump, 24 ft. 7} in., by 
Myer Prinstein, instead of 24 ft. 44, by A. C. 
Kraenzlein. 

Intercollegiate record pole vault, ll t.. 34 
in., instead of 11 ft. 3 in., by R. G. Clapp. 





FOR THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY 


Heralds of Empire. By A. C. Laut. William 
Briggs, Toronto. 
ay HIS is a story of an officer in the north- 
ern fur trade and his adventures in the 
country the author knows so well and. pic- 
tures so vividly. The action is quicker and the 
story more comprehensive and condensed than 
rule in the work of this 
Here is a Canadian 
who promises soon to be qualified to fill the 
place left vacant by Gilbert Parker in that 
Canadian literature which has for its theme 
the life of the free, wild people. 


has been the 
talented young writer. 


The Kindred of the Wild. By Charles G. D. 
Roberts. Page and Company, Boston. 
M R. ROBERTS as boy and man loved the 
i Canadian wood, haunted it and studied 
its creatures until he knew them. In this 
book he tells in story form of the animals he 
knows best, and tells of them in a way that 
makes them real to the 
With his delightful interpretation of animal 
life he of the Canadian 
woodsman, and the woodsman’s relation to 
the animals of the forest. It is a book to 
delight not only the nature lover but the man 

found of adventure. 


seem very reader. 


reveals, also, much 


Sport Indeed. By Thomas Martindale, with 
illustrations and phetographs by the 
author. George W. Jacobs & Co. 

ee of those books for which there is no 

need and certainly no excuse except 
in so far as it may please Mr. Martindale to 
be an author. It contains the detailed accounts 
of a few hunts after moose and caribou, which 
do not differ the slightest from thousands of 
other hunts taken by the average man who 

There is nothing in the 

book for the experienced hunter or for the 

tyro. 


goes into the woods. 


Amateur Fish Culture. By Charles Edward 
Walker. Archibald Constable & Co., Ltd., 
Westminster. 

A® THE development of American country 

life progresses there is a demand for 

practical information regarding fish culture. 
This book will furnish a great many useful 
hints. It deals chiefly with the trouts, and 
its most valuable suggestions relate to stock- 
ing ponds with food, hatching, and caring for 
the young. There is also an interesting chap- 
ter on the enemies of trout. 


The Blazed Trail. By Stewart Edward White. 
McClure, Phillips & Co. 
HIS is a story of the Michigan lumber 
woods. The author is one of those men 
who can invent a good, soul stirring plot and 
weave around it the atmosphere of the forest. 
His hero is a timber looker who spies out 
choice pine lands, and later fights for his hold- 
ings with a lumber octopus. Throughout the 
story one smells the odor of hemlock, hears 
the splash of the leaping trout, and meets face 
to face the buckskin-clad Indian. There is a 
sprinkling of wholesome philosophy through- 
out the book and it is worthy a place in any 
outdoor lover’s library. 


George Bird 
Publish- 


Shooting. By 
and Stream 


American Duck 
Grimmel. Forest 
ing Company. 


A TEXTBOOK so far as the ducks are con- 

cerned, each species and 
In the 
section devoted to shooting is much useful in- 


describing 
showing portraits of many of them. 


formation and many practical suggestions. In 
conjunction with all sportsmen, the author 
condemns spring shooting and the killing of 
A very useful book in 

The best of the kind 


ducks from a battery. 
any sportsman’s library. 
yet published. 


Stag Hunting on Exmoor. 
illustrated. Alexander 
pany. 

A® ACCOUNT of the chase of the wild red 

deer on Exmoor—the most 
hunting country in all England—and of the 

Devon and Somerset hounds—the most sport- 

giving and famous in the world. The volume 

is handsomely illustrated and should be in the 
library of every hunting man. 


By Philip Evered, 
Dedham & Com- 


glorious 


The Wild Fowlers. By Charles Bradford. G. 
P. Putnam & Sons. 


commendable intention of this 

book is to preach moderation in the kill- 
ing of game and to argue for the abolishment 
of battery and spring shooting of water fowl, 
but the arguments might all have been easily 
expressed within the compass of a newspaper 
column. The attempt to put these principles 
into a story results in a very uninteresting 
and commonplace little sketch which would 
bore any reader before he had got through the 
first chapter. 


HE very 
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